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BONNIE    KATE. 


CHAPTEK    I. 

WHAT   MATTHEW   GOLDSTRAW    HAD    TO    SAY. 

We  are  told  that  "  some  are  born  great,  some 
achieve  greatness,  and  some  have  greatness 
thrust  upon  them." 

Matthew  Goldstraw  was  one  of  those  who 
have  greatness  thrust  upon  them.  He  felt  the 
burden  and  the  responsibility  acutely.  It  had 
been  an  onerous  task  enough  to  drive  to  Witfle, 
that  centre  of  fashion  and  stir,  to  meet  Mr 
John's  bride  from  London  town.  The  furbish- 
ing up  of  himself  and  the  keen  mare  on  that 
occasion  had  been  a  long  and  tedious  ceremony. 

"  Hoo  moio^ht  ha'  seen  hersel'  i'  her  own 
soides  if  hoo'd  turnt  her  yed  round,"  said  he, 
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describing  the  condition  of  the  marc  to  a  select 
audience  at  The  Whimperdale  Arms,  '*  that 
hoo  moight." 

But  what  was  driving  to  Wiffle,  after  all, 
to  compare  with  driving  Mrs  John  to  join  the 
sportsmen  from  Steadly  Hall  ?  Of  what  count 
were  the  station-master  and  his  wife  and  his 
dahlias  set  beside  the  very  cream  and  best  of 
the  county  quality,  including  Lord  Wliimper- 
dale  himself,  a  known  judge  of  horseflesh  ? 

Thus  ran  the  agitated  current  of  Matthew 
Goldstraw's  thoughts  once  he  knew  what  was 
expected  of  him. 

John  Granger  had  betaken  himself  to  the 
Hall  the  night  previous  in  order  to  be  ready  to 
go  out  with  the  shooting  party  early  in  the 
morning.  Right  loth  had  he  been  to  leave  his 
Bonnie  Kate,  but  Kate  was  imperious.  A 
burning  headache,  too  violent  to  be  disre- 
garded, had  to  be  given  in  to,  solitude  and 
rest  were  the  only  remedies. 

Happy  indeed  were  the  twins  left  in  charge 
of  their  fairy  Princess.  They  sat  side  by  side 
on  the  stairs,  like  two  pigeons  on  a  rail,  out- 
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side  her  bedroom  door,  to  see  that  no  one 
went  in  to  disturb  her  as  she  slept.  They 
packed  all  the  pretty  things  that  had  to  be 
stowed  away  in  the  box  John  took  with  him 
the  day  before,  and  looked  on  with  awe-struck 
eyes  at  the  indiflferent  fling  with  which  the 
Whimperdale  footman  swung  it  up  into  the 
drag  behind,  as  if  the  pink  satin  and  black 
lace  gown  it  contained  were  of  no  account 
whatever.  They  hoped  that  Mrs  Sweetapple 
might  be  passing  along  by  the  privet  hedge  and 
see  the  Hall  drag  at  the  door.  They  raced  off 
to  tell  mother — what  did  they  not  run  in  to 
tell  that  patient  listener  day  by  day,  and 
often  hour  by  hour  1 — all  about  everything  ; 
how  father  had  patted  the  horses  and  praised 
their  glossy  skins ;  how  "  fine  "  John  had 
looked  as  he  drove  away ;  how  bad  poor 
Kate's  head  was,  and  how  quiet  they  were 
going  to  keep  the  house. 

John  was  bound  on  a  pleasant  errand ;  a 
cosy  dinner  with  a  charming  country-house 
party,  a  march  tlirough  the  dew  -  laden, 
diamond-spangled  world  of  a  sunny  morning 
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on  the  morrow,  for  tlie  weather  was  perfect,  as 
only  autumn  weather  can  be,  bright,  yet 
breezy,  under  white-flecked  shining  skies. 

Yet  it  all  lacked  something  for  him,  since  it 
had  not  Kate,  and  he  looked  2:rave  enouo^h  as 
he  drove  along,  pondering  on  the  possibility  of 
a  letter  received  that  morning  from  Madeira 
having,  it  might  be,  something  to  say  to  that 
tight,  burning  pain  over  Kate's  brow. 

The  letter  in  itself  was  cheerful  enough — in 
fact,  almost  spasmodically  so — Aunt  Cynthia 
revelling  in  descriptions  of  the  General's 
renewed  health  and  strength  ;  but  inside  was 
a  tiny  scrawl,  rather  faint  and  Jialting  in 
execution,  at  once  loving  and  yet  with  a  sad 
ring  about  it. 


"  This  is  to  say  God  bless  my  Bonnie  Kate 
-God  bless  her  always  and  always — from  her 


loving  old  uncle  who   is   not  up  to    writing 
much  to-day." 

It  was  in  a  wee  envelope  of  its  own,  and 
had  evidently  not  been  seen  by  Aunt  Cynthia. 
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Kate  had  not  said  much  even  to  John  after 
reading  it,  but  she  had  looked  pale  and 
thoughtful,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
had  awaked  in  a  sweat  of  fear. 

"  I  dreamt  I  saw  a  great  shining  river,"  she 
said,  trembling,  "  and  on  it  was  a  boat  with  a 
silver  sail,  drifting  away  I  knew  not  whither. 
Uncle  Anthony  was  there,  leaning  over  towards 
me  where  I  stood  on  the  bank,  and  waving 
his  hand  to  me,  it  seemed — oh,  John  ! — in 
farewell.  The  silver  light  fell  full  upon  his 
face — his  dear,  true,  loving  face." 

After  a  night  of  such  dreaming  Kate  was 
not  like  to  be  good  for  much,  and  John  felt 
how  wise  it  was  that  she  should  stay  behind 
and  rest. 

Yet  he  did  not  miss  her  the  less  for  that. 
Any  little  separation  from  her  only  taught 
him  more  and  more  keenly  how  incomplete 
his  life  was  without  her,  even  any  little  frac- 
tion of  it.  He  was  puzzled  sometimes  to 
realise  what  it  could  have  been  before  he  ever 
knew  her.  He  was  ready  to  wonder  how  it 
was  that  some  subtle  intuition  had  not  told 
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him  of  her  whereabouts — that  once  when  she 
lay  hovering  between  life  and  death  he  had 
not  had  some  consciousness  of  such  a  crisis. 
He  compared  times  and  seasons,  and  found 
that  at  that  very  time  he,  John  Granger,  had 
been  travelling  abroad,  enjoying  a  new  and 
wider  range  of  experiences  than  life  had  ever 
yet  given  him.  Looking  back  there  seemed  a 
heartlessness  in  the  idea — Kate  fighting  with 
death,  he  himself  rioting  in  the  fresh  and  un- 
familiar beauties  of  Nature  around  him.  He 
knew  how  illogical  such  notions  were,  and  yet 
at  times  they  possessed  him. 

He  was  not  surprised  at  Lady  Whimper- 
dale's  disappointment  that  he  should  arrive  at 
Steadly  alone.  He  felt  a  very  poor  thing 
without  Kate,  and  told  Lady  Wliimperdale  in 
the  simplest  way  how  she  had  insisted  upon 
his  coming,  and  how  she  was  going  to  join 
the  sportsman  at  Beckley  Cover  in  time  for 
luncheon  next  day.  Led  on  by  the  kindly 
face  and  sympathetic  manner  of  his  hostess, 
he  told  her  also  of  that  little  note  from  the 
General,  and  how  it  jarred  with  Aunt  Cpithia's 
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ecstatic  rejoicings  over  her  brother's  restored 
health.  He  even  spoke  of  his  own  fears  and 
misgivings,  and  of  Kate's  23assionate  attachment 
to  General  Pierrepoint. 

"  From  what  my  husband  tells  me,  he  was 
a  man  who  called  forth  the  intense  devotion  of 
those  around  him,  even  in  his  younger  days ; 
indeed  it  used  to  be  said,  when  he  was  Colonel 
of  the  197th,  that  his  men  would  go  through 
fire  and  water  for  him,  and  think  nothing  of 
it  either." 

The  next  morning  dawned  bright  and  dewy, 
and  as  John  stepped  briskly  through  the 
heather,  that  looked  for  all  the  world  as 
though  it  were  powdered  with  diamonds,  his 
heart  was  light  as  his  step.  He  was  lucky 
with  his  gun ;  the  finest  birds  seemed  to  fall 
to  him ;  the  other  men  of  the  party  congratu- 
lated him  on  his  "  luck."  His  luck,  he  thought, 
meant  that  Kate  was,  even  then,  on  her  way 
through  the  hills  and  dales. 

Nothing  could  be  more  characteristic  of 
Kate  than  her  determination  that  old  Matthew 
should    be   her   charioteer,  the   farm    m(y  her 
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chariot,  to  Beckley  Cover.  She  was  very  glad 
to  know  Lady  Whimperdale ;  as  for  Lord 
Whimperdale,  if  he  had  known  Uncle  Anthony 
in  the  long  ago,  so  much  the  better  for  him. 
But  they  should  take  her  just  as  she  was ;  not 
only  as  General  Pierrepoint's  neice,  but  as  the 
woman  who  had  married  the  son  of  Thomas 
Granger,  of  Low  Cross  Farm.  She  knew  that 
Lady  Whimperdale,  with  her  refined  culture 
and  exquisite  intuitions,  understood  all  this  just 
as  well  as  she  did  herself ;  understood  also  that, 
though  strained  and  trying  complications  and 
relations  must  arise  in  such  a  position  as  hers, 
still  John's  wife  was  loyal  to  the  core  of  her 
heart  to  John's  people  as  well  as  to  John  him- 
self Whatever  had  gone  wrong  on  the  subject 
concerned  John  and  herself  alone  ;  no  one  else 
in  all  the  wide,  wide  world  had  anything  to 
do  with  it,  or  to  say  to  it.  She  was  glad  that 
the  hour  was  near  when  she  must  start  to  join 
her  husband  again.  The  day  and  night  had 
alike  been  lonely  without  him.  Besides,  she 
had  reasoned  herself  into  an  entirely  satisfac- 
tory explanation  of  the  General's  little  note, 
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and  her  spirits  rose  buoyantly  in  consequence. 
He  missed  her — missed  her  every  hour — she 
who  was  always  so  much  with  him  ;  he  did  not 
like  to  say  much  about  all  this  for  fear  of 
marring  her  new-found  happiness,  but  it 
showed  itself  in  the  sadness  and  yearniug 
underlying  the  little  note.  How  foolish  she 
had  been  not  to  think  of  this  before !  Why,  a 
baby  might  have  seen  through  it ! 

Matthew,  too,  was  happy  as  what  he  was 
pleased  to  called  ''  the  trap  "  drove  to  the  door. 
Never  had  the  keen  mare  looked  sleeker ; 
never  had  he  (Matthew)  been  conscious  of 
being  better  groomed  himself,  or  in  better 
keeping  with  the  mare.  Since  the  death  of  his 
wife  —  for  Matthew  had  lately  become  a 
widower  —  he  had  lived  with  his  married 
daughter  in  a  small  rose-covered  cottage  "  nigh 
the  beck,"  as  folk  were  wont  to  describe  its  prox- 
imity to  Low  Cross  brook  ;  and  it  had  taken  the 
entire  household  to  carry  out  and  complete  his 
toilet  on  this  important  occasion.  His  lank  hair 
was  "sleeked"  to  such  an  extent  that  its  shining 
rivalled  the  mare's  coat.      His  scarf  had  been 
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tied  over  and  over  again  by  his  young  grand- 
daughter, who  was  counted  clever  at  such 
matters,  and  had  to  stand  on  a  chair  to  execute 
her  task,  while  her  father  held  a  small  look- 
ing-glass, awkwardly  enough,  at  such  an  angle 
as  would  enable  Matthew  to  see  what  was 
going  on,  making  a  sort  of  hissing  sound  all 
the  time  as  if  a  horse  were  being  dressed  down. 

There  was  something  very  soothing  to 
Matthew's  feelings  in  thus  being  the  centre  of 
attraction  to  his  family  circle.  The  children 
stopped  eating  their  bread-and-butter  to  watch 
granddad  being  made  so  fine.  The  daughter 
ejaculated  a  wish  that  "  mother  hersel' "  had 
been  spared  to  see  that  day. 

The  dogskin  gloves  were  not  forgotten,  but 
a  process  of  cleaning  to  which  they  had  been 
subjected  at  the  cottage,  by  some  vell-meaning 
but  inexperienced  member  of  the  family,  had 
resulted  in  a  certain  limpness  that  detracted 
from  their  former  jaunty  effect.  Yet  it  was 
with  much  self-complacency  that  Matthew 
mounted  the  hiofh  drivimr-seat  of  the  m(y. 

Mrs  John,  neatly  dainty  and  beautiful  in  a 
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marvellously -fitting  costume  of  heather-cloth, 
with  business-like-looking  hat  of  the  same 
adorned  with  a  pheasant's  wing,  was  tenderly- 
assisted  to  the  seat  beside  him  by  Humbie  and 
the  twins,  while  Aunt  Libbie,  grim  and  resent- 
ful, stood  like  some  avenging  spirit  in  the 
doorway.  Jack,  too,  was  of  the  party,  his 
yellow-brown  eyes  wistful,  his  tail  swinging 
slowly,    as    who   should   say,     "  I'm   afraid    I 

mayn't  go  ;  but,  oh,  if  I  only  could " 

He  made  a  spring  forward  as  the  keen  mare 
capered,  pranced  a  bit,  and  then  set  off  in  real 
earnest,  but  a  word  from  Humbie  held  him 
back.  Jack's  ideas  of  sport  were  hardly 
orthodox  enough  to  make  his  presence  in  the 
field  desirable.  Humbie  felt  proud,  as  he 
watched  Kate  down  the  lane  and  caught  the 
last  wave  of  her  dainty  hand,  to  see  his 
brother's  wife  setting  off  to  be  amongst  those 
who  were  her  proper  and  fitting  associates,  and 
yet  there  was  an  ache  at  his  heart  too,  and  he 
fancied  when  he  and  Jack  went  into  the  mother's 
room  that  a  tear  had  wet  the  cheek  Kate's  lips 
had  newly  kissed. 

VOL.  II,  B 
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We  are  told  there  are  spots  on  the  sun, 
hence  it  need  not  be  a  subject  of  surprise  that, 
resplendent  a  creature  as  was  the  keen  mare, 
her  disposition  to  those  who  knew  her  well 
showed  certain  flaws — in  a  word,  at  critical  and 
unlooked-for  moments  she  was  given  to  shying. 
This  tendency  on  her  part  was  a  sore  point 
with  Matthew  Goldstraw,  although,  having  a 
poor,  not  to  say  contemptuous,  estimate  of  any 
London  lady's  knowledge  of  horse-flesh  and 
equine  ways  generally,  he  felt  himself  equal  to 
explaining  matters  away  to  Mrs  John,  should 
any  untoward  incident  occur  on  the  way  to 
Beckley  Bottom. 

And,  indeed,  he  was  shortly  put  upon  his 
metal ;  the  mare  displaying  in  full  perfection 
her  tendency  to  shying  as  they  passed  a  gate, 
on  the  top  rail  of  which  a  cow  had  seen  fit  to 
rest  her  patient  face,  mooing  softly  to  herself 
as  she  surveyed  the  world  around  her. 

*'  It's  trying  to  bring  the  cow  to  a  sense  of 
her  duty,  she  is.  Mistress  John,"  as  the  mare 
went  suddenly  sideways  on  all  her  four  legs ; 
''  she's  a  devil  at  trying  to  set  the  world  to 
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roights,  that  is  she ;  but  she's  no  more  vice  in 
her  than  a  choilt,  and  she'd  no  more  kick  than 
she'd  tell  you  a  lie,  and  I  conna  say  no  more 
than  that.  She  conna  abide  a  white-faced 
cow,  neither,  no  ways,  and  I've  often  tould  t' 
maister  as  he'd  show  a  clear  moind  by  buying 
them  as  is  all  a  pleasant  brown.  Happen  then 
t'  mare  'ud  be  less  full  o'  fads  and  fancies." 

After  this  it  appeared  well  to  Matthew  to 
direct  Mrs  John's  attention  to  other  matters 
than  the  sensitive  fastidiousness  of  Bess,  the 
mare,  in  the  matter  of  cows'  faces. 

He  pointed  with  his  whip  to  a  crow,  dead, 
and  hung  by  the  heels  against  the  barn  door. 

"  They  say  in  these  parts,  marm,  as  a  var- 
mint like  that  is  for  ever  preaching,  though 
never  a  word  passes  his  lips.  Sorrow's  the 
portion  of  him,  Mrs  John,  as  Scripture  hath  it, 
for  he's  set  as  a  beacon  to  warn  many.  Time 
was  when  he  stalkit  in  his  glory  over  the 
furrers  and  led  the  poor  weorms  a  life  of  it, 
that  did  he ;  but  them  days  is  past  and  gone 
for  him  the  noo." 

Here  Matthew  looked  sideways  at  his  com- 
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panion  to  see  if  the  keen  mare's  misdeeds  were 
forefotten  in  the  interest  of  the  crow's  sad  fate. 

Apparently  he  had  won  his  point,  for  Kate's 
next  remark  was  smilingly  put,  and  no  anxiety 
as  to  the  mare's  conduct  in  prospect  seemed  to 
oppress  her. 

"  You  have  been  a  long  time  with  the 
family,  Matthew  —  a  long  time  at  the 
farm  ? " 

"  Most  ways,'*  replied  the  old  man,  "  seein' 
I  w^as  no  more  to  look  at  than  yon  young 
cockerel  as  sees  to  t'  garden  at  Maister  Sweet- 
apple's — I  was  no  more  to  look  at  than  that 
young  jackanapes,  and  no  good  at  ony  mortial 
sort  o'  wark  neither.  I  wur  just  the  scram  o' 
the  earth.  First  scarecrow  as  ever  I  made  to 
scare  t'  burreds  off  t'  grain  wur  such  a  fule  of 
a  felly,  as  two  finches  went  and  builded  a  nest 
in  's  hat,  that  did  they,  and  went  in  and  out 
by  a  hole  i'  t'  soide,  and  reared  a  brood  too. 
Eh,  bo'  they  must  ha'  had  mony  a  larf  at  t' 
young  soft-head  as  he  thought  to  froighten  'em 
wi'  rio-o-iu'  up  a  figger-head  as  wouldna  ha' 
deceived  a  suckin'  babby,  so  they  must." 
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"But   you  have  learnt  a  great  deal  since 
those  days,  Matthew  ?  "  said  Kate  gently. 

"  Larned  ? "  he  said,  flicking  the  mare 
sharply  in  the  energy  of  the  moment  and 
making  her  cut  a  caper.  *'  I  should  say  T  had 
larned  !  Why,  I  werena  fit  fer  much  else  than 
to  drive  coos.  I  wur  an  addle-head,  and  no- 
thing but  it,"  he  continued,  with  unspeakable 
scorn  of  himself  as  he  was  in  those  far-off  and 
unripe  years.  "I  come  to  t'  fam'ly  fust  wi' 
t'  maister's  fayther  —  a  gran'  man  as  ever 
stepped  i'  shoe-leather,  an'  a  stern.  He  larned 
me  a  lot,  he  did  ;  I  grew  into  a  likely  chap, 
Mistress  John,  I  can  tell  yo',  an'  I  wur  a  lot 
thought  on  by  t'  quality.  I  mind  Maister 
Sweetapple  fust  comin'  here.  He  wur  slape 
as  a  foumart,  and  blithe  as  a  bee,  that  wur  he. 
There  weren't  no  mistress  at  t'  Rectory  them 
days,  yo'  see." 

Here  Matthew  was  taken  with  a  tiresome 
cough,  and  had  to  look  to  his  whip-lash,  that 
had  got  somehow  twisted  and  entangled.  This 
little  matter  set  to  rights,  he  took  up  his 
parable  again,  only  wishing  that  all  his  family, 
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more  especially  his  married  daughter,  who  was 
somewhat  given  to  hold  him  cheap,  could  see 
him  talking  "so  comfor'ble"  with  a  born 
London  lady  like  Mistress  John.  He  felt 
emboldened  to  pursue  the  subject  of  Mr 
Sweetapple's  advent  among  the  good  people 
of  Low  Cross. 

"Yo'  see  he'd  a  baddish  time,  had  Maister 
Sweetapple,  firstways,  as  yo'  may  say — fer  him 
as  was  afore  him  was  a  gran'  man,  and  t' 
people  thought  a  lot  of  him.  He'd  tell  of  t' 
joys  of  heaven,  till 't  wur  as  good  as  going  to 
see  a  firework  show  to  hark  till  him,  and  he 
was  sound  as  sound  on  t'  heathens,  and  where 
they'd  be  bound  to  go  fust  and  last,  every  man 
and  mother's  son  of  'em.  It  did  yo'  rale  good 
to  hear  him,  for  it  made  yo'  feel  what  it  was 
to  be  a  Christian.  I  canna  say  as  folk  felt 
confident  Maister  Sweetapple  wur  the  same 
thorough  -  goin  soart  of  a  felly.  He  wasna 
counted  as  outspoken  as  he  moight  be,  but 
happen  he  wur  young  and  timorous,  and 
lacked  t'  grit  to  say  as  all  them  dratted 
heathen  were  bound  strais^ht  on  for  t'  lake  o' 
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fire  and  brimstone,  and  no  way  out  on't.  It 
makes  yo'  feel  comfor'ble  and  at  peace  wi* 
yersel'  to  have  these  things  laid  down  plain 
and  straight,  and  no  hedging,  as  one  may  say ; 
fer  what  manner  of  use  is  it  to  he  a  Christian 
at  all,  and  lead  a  Christian  life,  if  them  slow- 
bellies,  wi'  little  or  no  clothes  to  cover  them, 
from  all  I  hear,  is  to  gang  t'  same  gate  as  we  ? 
It  were  a  hard  matter  to  Low  Cross,  I  can  tell 
ye,  at  fust  to  put  up  wi'  Maister  Sweetapple's 
ways  and  sayin's,  but  he  wur  mighty  tender  to 
t'  sick  and  sorrowful,  he  wur  that,  and  that 
catched  hold  on  t'  women-folk,  and  t'  men-folk 
foUered,  as  they  mostwise  do — as  they  most- 
wise  do.  Then  we  heerd  as  he'd  worked 
hisself  nigh  to  death  at  a  place  in  what  they 
call  the  Black  Country,  an'  that  fetched  us  a 
deal." 

Kate  felt  that  the  path  of  wisdom  lay  in 
refraining  from  entering  into  theological  depths 
with  Matthew.  After  a  decent  interval,  she 
was  fain  to  remark  upon  the  beauty  of  the 
day. 

How  fair  —  how  fair  it  was!      The  faint, 
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green  distance,  dappled  with  infinitesimal 
snow-white  sheep,  so  small  from  being  so  far 
oflf  that  they  looked  as  if  they  ought  to  be 
put  in  a  box  at  night,  and  the  lilliputian  trees 
laid  alongside  them ;  on  the  other  side  a  purple 
flush  that  told  of  heather  shining  in  the 
sun,  and  larch  trees,  tall  and  tapering,  with 
the  rich  golden  light  flittering  through  their 
branches,  and  hanging  them  with  emeralds 
wherever  a  dewdrop  lingered. 

*'Ay,"  said  Matthew,  with  an  air  of  great 
self-satisfaction,  "  it's  a  gran'  country,  an'  Low 
Cross  he's  a  gran  place — I  reckon  there  ain't 
such  another  nowheres.  It's  a  gran'  thing  for 
yo'  to  have  seen  Low  Cross,  marm,  anyway." 
Here  the  little  troublesome  cough  beset  the 
old  man  agaiu  ;  but  he  overcame  it  and  went 
on  :  "  And  as  for  the  family,  where  be  their 
like  ?  Yo'  see,  if  I  speak  free,  Mrs  John,  yo' 
must  pardon  me,  for  I've  knowed  'em  from  the 
fust,  as  yo'  may  say.  I  mind  Humbie  when 
he  took  his  fust  step,  and  a'  t'  lot  of  us  was 
called  to  see  him  at  it.  Tlie  mistress,  'count 
o'  bein'  a  bit  poorly  like,  wur  laid  along  tlie 
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sofy,  and  a'  the  rest  on  us  gathered  round.    We 
wur  rare  fain  to  see  t'  missis  so  pleased,  but 
for  a'  that  we  wur  feart,  an'  darena  say  what 
wur  in  our  'arts,  for  we  knowed  by  then  as 
Humbie  wur  na  like  other  child er.     It  seems 
a  long  cry  to  look  back  to  now,  and  Maister 
John   grow'd    such   a    gentleman   and    much 
thought  on,  as  I  hear,  i'  Lunnon  city ;  but  he 
wur  only  a  laddie  them  days — only  a  laddie — 
but  such  a  helpful  kind  o'  young  cratur  as 
never  I  seed,  an'  a  soart  o'  right  hand — ay,  an' 
left   too  —  to   the   mistress — hoo  bein'   a   bit 
poorly.      He'd  fetch  and  carry  for  her  like  a 
dog,  and  he'd  watch  over  little  Humbie  same 
as  if  he  wur  a  woman.     I  mind  once  a  boy — 
a  bold,  bad  limb  of  a  chap  as  ever  strutted  i' 
the   street  —  called   after   him   and    Humbie. 
'  Tak'  whoam  yer  hump-back  1'  says  he,  standin' 
straddle,  wi'  's  tongue  out ;  and  Maister  John 
he  just  cuddled  up  t'  little  lad,  and  tuk  him 
whoam  swift  and  tender,  and  then,  back  he 
come,  w'  's  eyes  shinin'  like  stars,  an  'is  fists 
doubled  up   business -fash  ion,   and  of  all  the 
drubbins — well,  well,"  said  Matthew,  flicking 
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a  fly  off  the  mare's  haunches,  "  J  do  run  on — 
same  as  a  clock  wi'out  a  pendulum.  I  be 
weary  in'  yo',  Mistress  John  ?  " 

But  there  was  no  weariness  in  the  face 
turned  towards  the  garrulous  old  man,  only  a 
quiver  about  the  lips,  and  a  dewy  brightness 
about  the  eyes. 

"  I'm  glad  John  thrashed  that  boy,"  she 
said,  the  colour  flushing  up  in  her  cheek,  so 
that  her  beauty  dazzled  even  Matthew  Gold- 
straw;  "same  as  the  sunlight  glinting  on  Low 
Cross  brook,"  as  he  described  it  subsequently 
to  his  daughter. 

It  was  sweet  to  Kate  to  hear  of  her  hus- 
band's manliness  and  daring,  though  perhaps 
she  could  hardly  have  put  into  words  the 
reason  that  made  so  simple  a  thing  a  source 
of  such  pleasure  ;  she  would  have  shrunk  from 
allowing,  even  to  herself,  that  she  revelled  in 
John  being,  as  it  were,  reinstated  in  her  own 
mind — redeemed  from  the  slur  of  weakness  in 
his  wife's  eyes.  How  sweet  the  vision  of  the 
boy  with  flaming  eyes  and  doubled-up  fists,  tak- 
ing up  the  cudgels  for  liis  weakly  little  brother  I 
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"  ril  not  gainsay  it,  Mistress  John,"  con- 
tinued old  Matthew,  looking  upon  himself  as 
a  distinct  social  success  in  the  matter  of  his 
conversational  powers  on  the  present  occasion; 
"  I'll  not  gainsay  it,  but  what  more  than  one 
at  The  Arms  has  said  as  yo'd  got  a  proud  look 
wi'  yo'  —  and  then,  says  I,  up  and  ready, 
*  Proud,  mates  ?  Why,  what  woman  wouldna 
be  proud  as  owns  sich  a  mon  as  our  Maister 
John  ? '  They'  all  know  him,  bless  you,  weel 
enoo — they  all  know  how  he  set  out  i'  the 
could  and  the  snow  when  little  Polly  Stevens 
got  lost  on  the  moors — ay,  an  fun'  her  too — 
and  tuk  oflf  's  warm  coat,  and  wrappit  her  in 
it  and  carried  her  in  's  arms  same  as  a  babby, 
and  laid  her  on  the  mither's  lap — and  how  the 
woman  ketch  ed  him,  and  clipped  him  round 
the  neck  and  kissed  him,  sobbin'  and  cry  in' 
like  a  mad  creetur." 

It  frightened  Matthew  a  good  deal  to  see 
that  Mrs  John's  eyes  were  wet  by  this  time,  so 
he  hastened  to  descant  upon  the  wondrous 
healthiness  of  Low  Cross  and  the  surrounding 
neighbourhood,  and   how  the   doctors  ''went 
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lean,"  because  the  people  got  well  of  them- 
selves. 

''There  was  one  felly  they  thought  was  a 
case,  and  had  a  fancy  to  mak'  a  belly-full  over 
him,  but  he  cured  hisself.     He'd  been  too  often 
and   too   long  at  a  time  at  t'  Arms,  and  he 
began  to  fancy  every  mack  o'  thing,  argyfyin' 
wi'  his  mates  as  there  were  a  snake  up  t'  sleeve 
o'  's  coat,  and  screeching  like  a  pig  wi'  a  knife 
in  's  throat,  so  last  of  all  he  fancied  he  saw  a 
lot  o'  rats  runnin'  out  at  him,  and  after  that  a 
mort  o'  big  cats,  and  t'  cats  eat  t'  rats  ;  and 
that  cured  him.     No  more  beasts  came  anigh 
him,    neither   doctors   nor   owt   else,   and    he 
larned   sense   too,    and    stayed    whoam    three 
nights  a  week  wi'  t'  missus  and  t'  childer." 

"I'm  glad  of  that,"  said  Kate,  who  had 
listened  to  this  narrative  with  becomino- 
gravity  ;  then  a  glance  at  the  deep  crape  band 
on  Matthew's  hat  suggested  to  her  the  ftict 
that  all  inhabitants  of  Low  Cross  did  not 
succeed  in  curing  themselves  and  keeping  the 
doctors  lean. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  know,  Matthew,"  she  said 
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softly,  ''  that  you  have  had  a  heavy  trouble 
lately." 

Matthew  puckered  up  his  old  face  till  it 
looked  like  a  long-kept  ribstone  pippin. 

*'  Well,  I  canna  reetly  say,"  he  said  at 
length,  shaking  his  head  in  a  meditative 
manner,  and  admonishing  the  keen  mare  that 
she  must  trot  and  not  canter  when  between 
the  shafts.  "Betsey  Jane  had  got  very 
troublesome  of  late  ;  she'd  got  very  troublesome 
of  late,  had  Betsey  Jane.  We  was  'most  wore 
out  wi'  her  ways  afore  she  went — 'most  wore 
out,  all  the  lot  on  us." 

This  was  such  a  very  unexpected  view  of 
his  late  bereavement,  that  Kate  felt  fairly  non- 
plussed. Happily  he  was  too  much  absorbed 
in  his  own  cogitations  to  notice  her  embarrass- 
ment, and  went  dryly  on  with  his  story, 
without  waiting  for  any  comment  on  her  part. 

"She  wur  a  terrible  one  to  thrape,  w^ur 
Betsey  Jane,  at  all  times.  It  wur  thrape  all 
day,  so  as  a  man's  vittles  wur  bound  to  lay  heavy 
on  his  stomach  ;  and  thrape  all  neet  as  long 
as  ony  fule  would  lie  awake  to  hark  'till  her, 
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Eh !  bo'  a  man  canna  thrive  wi'  a  thraping 
woman  anigli  him ;  and  I'm  greatly  feared  as 
Avhen  my  time  comes  they'll  lay  me  alongside 
Betsey  Jane,  and  fust  thing  on  the  resurrection 
morn  there  she'll  be  a  set  tin'  oop  i'  her  coffin 
and  thrapin'  away  the  old  gate." 

Matthew  turned  and  looked  at  Kate  with  a 
sad  wistfulness  in  his  blear  old  eyes  ;  his  fears 
might  be  ludicrous,  but  they  were  very  real. 

"  Hoo'  had  t'  gift  o'  tongues,  same  as  them 
of  old,  had  Betsey  Jane,"  he  said  grimly. 
"  One  tongue — same  as  other  folk —  don't 
express  Betsey  Jane,  nor  come  anigh  her.  I've 
had  trials,  Mrs  John,  i'  my  toime.  I've  had 
boys  under  me  for  to  help,  as  'ud  bring  the 
tools  to  me,  and  me  mendin'  sheds  and  sucli 
like,  that  blunt,  marm,  saving  your  presence, 
as  yo'  moight  set  on  'em,  and  be  none  the 
worse.  I've  'ad  trials  by  land,  when  twitch- 
grass  got  in  among  my  rigs  ;  and  trials  by  sea, 
when  t'  floods  came  and  t'  brook  rose  up  like  a 
giant  refreshed  wi'  new  wine,  as  t'  Scripter  hath 
it,  and  made  my  garden-beds  as  things  o' 
nought ;  but  I've  never  had  no  trial  to  equal 
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Betsey  Jane's  tongue.     Fve  throve  kindly  since 
tlie  Lord  tuk  her — and  I've  ate  my  bits    o' 
vittles  wi'  a  relish,  and  had  peace  o'  nights 
and  I  conna  bring  mesel'  to  tak'  kindly  to  the 
notion  o'  seein'  Betsey  Jane  agen." 

There  was  something  wonderfully  pathetic 
in  the  old  line-drawn  face  which  Matthew 
turned  upon  Kate  as  he  spoke. 

She  felt  she  must  try  her  hand  at  some 
clumsy  comfort. 

"  I  do  not  think  you  need  look  u])oii  things 
in  that  way/'  she  said,  fully  conscious  of  the 
ludicrous  position  in  which  she  found  herself, 
yet  touched,  too,  by  the  old  man's  dilemma, 
and  irresistibly  drawn  to  try  and  comfort  him  ; 
"  you  know  it  says  in  the  Bible  that  we  shall 
all  be  changed." 

"  Ay,  ay,  so  it  do,  so  it  do,"  he  answered, 
with  a  wintry  smile  touching  his  face  ;  "  that's 
t'  best  word  o'  comfort  I've  heerd  on  yet — '  we 
shall  all  be  changed,'  and  Betsey  Jane  along 
wi'  t'  rest.  I'm  reet  glad  as  Betsey  Jane  'ull 
be  changed.  Happen  she'll  have  give  up 
thrapin'  at  me." 
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"  I  think  so,  Matthew.  I  think  she'll  have 
forgotten  everything  else  except  how  much  she 
loved  you,  in  spite  of  the — thraping." 

''  Mrs  John,  you've  a  gradely  way  o'  com- 
fortin'  folk  as  is  troubled.  God  send  if  yer 
own  day  o'  bitter  sorrow  comes,  a  good  com- 
forter may  be  anigh  to  you." 

Words  spoken  in  the  rich  sunlight  of  the 
autumn  day,  with  fair  meadow  and  purple 
moor  all  around — words  to  be  remembered  and 
called  to  mind  in  the  cruel  darkness  of  desola- 
tion, with  the  wind  moaning  in  the  branches, 
and  the  sea  of  pain  beating  on  the  rocky  shore 
of  the  inevitable. 

"  People  are  very  happy  in  Low  Cross,  are 
they  not,  Matthew  ? "  said  Kate,  after  a  long 
silence,  during  which  the  keen  mare  had  gone 
perilously  near  shying  at  a  staring  white  mile- 
stone, and  Matthew  had  looked  as  unconscious 
of  her  tricks  as  possible. 

'^Oh  ay;  they  be  simple  folk,  and  simple 
folk  is  mostways  happy,  be'ant  they  ?  They've 
mighty  great  privileges,  too.  Mistress  John. 
There's  no  finer  ironstone  pits  all  over  England 
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than  ours,  nor  stouter  men  to  work  'em,  and  't 
Green's  as  fine  a  place  to  stand  about  on 
Sundays,  as  ony  mon  could  wish  to  set  his  foot 
on.  Summer's  evenin  there's  the  brook  to 
fish  in " 

"  Do  they  catch  much  there  ?"  said  Kate. 

"  They  ketch  each  other's  lines,  and  there's 
plenty  to  do  to  disentangle  'em — and  they 
breathe  the  fresh  air  o'  heaven — and  they  pass 
the  time  away  pleasant- wise  —  what  more 
should  they  wish  for  1  Says  a  south-country- 
man to  me  onct :  '  Do  your  folk  like  to  be 
powdered  o'er  so  yaller  from  t'  pits  V  '  Yes, 
they  do,'  says  I.  '  If  a  man's  properly  yaller 
he's  in  work,  and  well  thought  on — an'  all  t' 
village  knows  it.  ^'here's  glory  in  it,'  says  I  ; 
and  he  wur  dumbfounded." 

Kate  was  about  to  make  some  rejoinder 
when  a  sudden  turn  in  the  soft  moorland  road" 
brought  them  in  view  of  a  scattered  company 
of  men  and  horses ;  drags  and  a  phaeton 
formed  the  background,  footmen  busy  prepar- 
ing luncheon  on  cloths  spread  upon  the  rust- 
ling, fragrant  heather  filled  in  the  foreground. 

VOL.  ir.  c 
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"  Here  be  we,"  said  Matthew,  and  gave  tlie 
keen  mare  such  a  fillip,  at  the  same  time  rein- 
ing her  in  tight,  that  she  showed  herself  to  the 
best  advantao:e  as  the  mo^  wheels  turned  off  on- 
to  the  heathery  grass  of  Becklej  Bottom. 

Quickly  was  John  Granger  by  the  side  of 
tlie  vehicle,  ready  to  hand  his  wife  down,  and 
greet  her  with  a  glad  bright  look  that  no  one 
but  Matthew  saw. 

And  who  is  this  dainty  figure  begirt  from 
head  to  foot  in  soft  blue  serge,  her  sleek  head 
crowned  with  a  piquant  little  cap  of  the  same 
— who  but  Melissa,  smiling  and  dchonnairej  and 
not  the  least  bit  in  the  world  sleepy ! 

"  I  kept  myself  as  a  pleasant  surprise,"  said 
Melissa,  looking  ready  to  pirouette  on  the 
yielding  turf  beneath  her  feet ;  "  I  trust  that 
*  in  this  garb '  I  find  favour  in  your  eyes,  fair 
lady  mine  ?" 

The  iiresistibly  comic  way  in  which  she  said 
*'  in  this  garb,"  the  delicate  and  subtle  mimicry 
of  Mr  Caleb  Bud  in  the  gesture  accompanying 
it,  overset  Kate's  gravity  entirely. 

"Hush!"  said  Melissa  confidentially;    ''he 
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is  liere.  He  is  quite  uncertain  whether  he 
ought  to  approve  of  the  slaughter  of  partridges 
and  the  festival  of  September  the  First,  but 
two  lords  banging  away  like  anything  are 
quite  too  much  for  him.  He  has  come  in  Lady 
Scamper's  train,  and  follows  her  about  like  a 
spaniel.  He  is  delicious,  exceedingly.  As  I 
told  him,  if  he  has  compunctions  about  '  le 
sport '  being  a  Christian  pastime,  he  can 
protest  silently  and  effectually  by  refusing 
game  each  night  at  dinner." 

Lord  Whim^Dcrdale  coming  up  to  greet  Mrs 
John  at  that  moment,  Melissa  subsided,  and 
Matthew  Goldstraw  felt  that  the  one  supreme 
moment  of  his  life  was  come.  He  was  even 
able  to  wish  that  Betsey  Jane  were  there  to  see. 

He  had  fancied  he  detected  a  lurking  grin 
here  and  there  on  the  faces  of  the  "  skip- 
arounds  "  in  plush  breeches  and  cockaded  hats 
— doubtless  at  his  '^  audfarrand "  look  and 
ways.  But  not  a  trace  of  a  grin  was  to  be 
seen  as  his  lordship  himself  came  up  to  the 
mare,  patted  her  shining  coat,  and  said  : 

*'  The  mare  is  in  fine  condition,  Matthew." 
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(Oh  yes,  there  could  be  no  doubt  at  all  about 
the  matter;  he  said  "Matthew"  as  plain  as 
plain.)     "  And  how's  the  mistress  to-day  ?" 

"Mistress  Granger's  whiles  and  agen  a  bit 
poorly,  your  lordship,  and  she's  stayin',  restful- 
like,  i'  the  house  to-day  ;  but  the  master's  well, 
and  the  rest  of  the  fam'ly  ;  and  I'm  glad  your 
lordship  has  a  good  mind  to  the  mare." 

With  this  Llatthew  touched  his  hat,  and 
pulled  up  one  of  the  dog-skin  gloves  to  attract 
attention  to  those  articles  of  his  toilette.  Then 
he  was  told  that  the  gig  would  not  be  wanted 
any  more,  and  set  oflf  home,  fairly  bursting 
with  news — not  the  least  of  it  the  "  fuss " 
Lady  Whimperdale  made  over  Mrs  John, 
"  coming  across  the  heather  with  her  dress 
a-trailing  like  any  Queen,  and  her  two  hands 
held  out  afore  her,  and  such  a  smile  upon  her 
face  as  it  made  your  eyes  fair  twinkle  for 
to  see." 

Needless  to  say  that  Matthew  spent  that 
evening  at  The  Arms,  where  his  short  colloquy 
with  Lord  Whimperdale  took  the  form  of  a 
lono'  and  well-sustained  conversation — a  matter 
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which  caused  the  greatest  sensation  among 
frequeDters  of  the  inn  parhmr,  and  conferred 
upon  Matthew  a  sort  of  social  halo  ever  after 
— an  honour  which  he  wore  with  wonderful 
dignity  and  condescension  towards  less-favoured 
mortals. 

Meanwhile  Kate  was  entering  upon  a  real 
happy  time.  Imprimis,  she  was  near  John 
once  more  ;  within  sound  of  his  voice,  of  his 
rinojinor  lauo^h — so  sweet  and  musical  for  a 
man  ;  she  could  note  how  well  he  was  appreci- 
ated, how  often  Lady  Whimperdale  appealed 
to  him  on  this  point  or  that. 

No  self-shining  is  so  sweet  to  a  woman  as  to 
shine  with  the  reflected  light  of  being  part  and 
parcel  of  a  man  she  loves,  and  Kate  was  very, 
very  happy.     . 

Then  it  was  sweet  to  hear  Lord  Whimper- 
dale  talk  of  the  General,  and  of  the  olden  days 
when  they  had  served  their  country  together 
in  the  burning,  glorious  East — sweet  to  be  near 
Lady  Whimperdale,  and  feel  the  tie  between 
them  growing  stronger  and  stronger.  Melissa, 
too,  was  an  element  of  pleasure. 
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"We  had  a  lovely  time  last  night,"  was  the 
first  confidential  remark  this  young  creature 
made  to  her.  "  Your  husband  took  me  in  to 
dinner,  and  we  talked  about  you  all  the  time. 
We'd  never  be  tired  of  that,  either  of  us,  you 
know." 

Melissa  was  also  immensely  amusing.  The 
witchery  of  her  was  evidently  dazzling  the  dull 
little  optics  of  the  Vicar-designate  of  Great 
Gadsby,  but  he  was  puzzled  as  well  as  be- 
witched. 

"Can  you  tell,  Mrs  Granger,  when  ]\[iss  — 
er — Sweetapple  means  wdiat  she  says  ? "  he 
asked  Kate,  twisting  his  fingers  the  one  in  the 
other,  and  standing  first  on  one  foot  and  then 
on  the  other,  like  a  contemplative  flamingo. 

"  No,"  said  Kate,  laughing  ;  "  nor  yet  when 
she  says  what  she  means.  I'd  give  it  up  if  I 
were  you." 

"  But  she's  such  an  interesting  study,"  pro- 
tested Mr  Bud  ;  "  and  all  men  in  tliis  oarb  " 
(with  the  little  downward  gesture  of  the  hands 
intended  to  include  all  his  sombre  attire) 
"  ought  surely  to  be,  above  everything  else, 
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students    of  human  nature    in   all  its  varied 
forms." 

"  You'll  need  a  dictionary,  Mr  Bud,  to  help 
you  to  make  a  study  of  the  Kector's  daughter/' 
said  John,  chiming  in. 

John  was  having  a  good  time  too.  He  was 
proud  of  Kate — Bonnie  Kate — and  her  grace 
and  beauty ;  proudest  of  all  to  note  the  love- 
light  that  lit  up  her  eyes  as  they  met  his, 
even  across  all  the  lengt'i  of  the  Steadly  Hall 
drawing-room  ;  proud,  too,  of  her  ready  tongue 
and  the  ripple  of  her  wit. 

Kate  was  not  a  woman  to  be  a  nonentity  in 
any  society ;  but  John  thought  he  had  never 
realised  the  power  she  had  socially  until  he  saw 
her  among  the  house-party  at  Steadly  Hall. 
John  had  never  known  the  dear,  ''  scrappy " 
Pierrepoint  household  except  when  the  shadow 
of  sickness  and  suffering  was  over  it ;  he  had 
never,  therefore,  realised  the  full  brilliancy  and 
charm  of  the  woman  he  had  married,  until  now. 

He  heard  old  Lord  Scamper  —  wavering 
about  on  spindle-legs  that  seemed  always  to  be 
clasping  an  imaginary  saddle — ask  his  hostess 
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to  let  him  sit  by  "  that  delightful  little  woman 
in  the  pink  gown,"  and  was  not  without  mis- 
givings as  to  what  the  said  delightful  person 
might,  under  such  circumstances,  be  lured  on 
to  say  respecting  that  callow  divine,  the  Vicar- 
designate  of  Great  Gadsby.  He  saw  the  adora- 
tion Melissa  lavished  upon  Kate  ;  the  deep 
-regard  Lady  AVhimperdale  evidently  felt  for 
her;  the  chivalrous  admiration  of  Lord 
Whimperdale  himself.  He  beard  the  simple, 
unstrained,  yet  loyal  way  in  which  Kate  spoke 
of  his  own  people,  and  of  life  at  the  farm, 
of  Humbie's  exquisite  playing,  and  even  of 
Jack's  manifold  perfections. 

It  was  coideur  de  rose,  it  was  such  a  liappy, 
flawless  time,  that  past  fears  and  misgivings 
seemed  to  be  buried  fathoms  deep  beneath  the 
waters  of  foroetfulness. 

Like  all  times,  happy  or  otherwise,  it  came 
to  an  end. 

As  Lady  Whimperdale  took  leave  of  Kate, 
she  held  ber  by  both  hands,  looked  deep  into 
the  lovely  stedfost  eyes,  bent  and  kissed  tlie 
soft  roseate  cheek. 
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"  My  dear,"  she  said,  "  I  am  sorry  it  is  good- 
bye ;  I  shall  ofteD,  often  think  of  you." 

There  are  those  who  mock  at  the  friendship 
and  the  love  that  may  exist  between  women. 

Surely  it  must  be  that  such  have  never 
known  its  calm  sweetness,  its  holy  tenderness 
and  faith,  its  quiet,  sustaining,  helpful  power 
in  time  of  need  ? 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE   THREAD    OF   FATE. 

Which  of  us  have  not,  at  one  time  or  another 
in  our  lives,  revelled  in  an  atmosphere  of  light 
and  perfume,  strayed  awhile  in  some  "very 
pleasant  places  where  the  birds  contiDually 
do  sing,  and  flowers  appear  upon  the  earth," 
and  then  suddenly  found  ourselves  facing  a 
north-easter  ? 

Kate  came  home  from  Steadly  steeped  in 
sunshine.  It  had  been  an  altogether  happy 
time,  so  sympathetic  had  been  the  atmosphere 
around  her — sympathetic,  that  is,  in  a  sense 
that  might  have  been  equally  possible  and 
perfect  in  the  humblest  place  and  amid  the 
simplest  surroundings,  and  had  nothing  in  the 
world  to  do  with  the  luxury  and  comfort  of 
Lord  Whimperdale's  ancestral  home.  It  was 
the  people,  not  their  station  and  surroundings, 
that  had   made  her  so  happy.     Melissa,   too, 
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had  been  quite  a  pleasant  feature  in  the  pro- 
gramme, and  now  kept  them  full  of  merriment 
and  laughter  as  they  all  drove  to  Low  Cross  in 
the  Steadly  drag.  The  village  reached,  the 
Eector's  daughter  insisted  upon  being  put 
down  at  the  outer  gate  of  the  Rectory,  and  had 
her  box  deposited  on  the  mossy  turf  by  the 
roadway.  This  course  of  conduct  was  fully 
understood  by  John  and  his  wife  when,  just 
as  Lord  Whimperdale  touched  the  roans  with 
ever  so  light  a  flick,  a  flying  figure  was  seen 
coming  down  the  sloping  lawn — Mrs  Sweet- 
apple,  with  streaming  cap- strings,  and  display- 
ing an  agility  wonderful  for  a  woman  of  her 
years.  Melissa  also  set  off  at  a  run,  embracing 
her  mother  with  all  the  clinging  tenderness  of 
a  young  octopus,  and  held  her  there,  in  spite 
of  an  obvious  struo;ole  or  two. 

"  How's  pa  1  "  she  said  ;  "  and  has  kitty's 
leg-bone  set  all  right  ?  I've  been  so  anxious 
about  the  poor  little  beast." 

Rapidly,  rapidly  was  the  Whimperdale  drag 
disappearing  round  the  corner.  Kate  waved 
her  hand  ;  she  caught  the  echo  of  the  familiar 
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"  How  are  you  ?  "  though  the  sound  seemed 
to  be  somewhat  smothered  in  Melissa's  fond 
embraces. 

"  My  dear,"  gasped  that  long  -  suffering 
woman,   "  why  didn't  they  come  up  V 

"  Because  I  wouldn't  let  them.  Lord  Whim- 
2)erdale  is  pressed  for  time,  but  he  ivould  drive 
young  Mrs  Granger  home  himself.  He's  gone 
on  her,  I  can  tell  you." 

"Melissa!" 

"  Oh,  it's  all  right  and  proper,  bless  you. 
He's  old  enough  to  be  gone  on  anyone  if  he 
likes,  and  his  lady  wife  couldn't  bear  Mrs  John 
out  of  her  sight." 

"Dear  me — dear  me  I"  said  Mrs  Sweet- 
apple,  bringing  her  pince-nez  to  the  fore  to 
see  if  Melissa  was  only  funning  or  in 
real  sober  earnest ;  "I  hope  you  were  not 
put  in  the  shade,  Melissa — you,  a  clergyman's 
dau2fhter  ? " 

"  And  such  a  dear  duck  of  a  clero-yman  too. 
that's  the  best  of  it.  They  said  nice  things 
about  pa,  I  can  tell  you — so  did  I  for  the 
matter  of  that — and  now  just  you  listen  and 
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see  if  I  wasn't  right  about  Mrs  John.     She's  a 
brick,  ma,  that's  what  she  is  ! " 
.  "A  brick,  Melissa  !  I  hope  that  you  didn't 
use  such  an  expression " 

"  In  the  high  and  distinguished  society  in 
which  I  have  been  disporting  myself  1  Well, 
if  I  didn't,  I  said  what  meant  the  same  thing. 
You  know  it  was  this  way.  Lord  Whimper- 
dale  said  he  must  give  me  something  good  for 
our  villagers  this  winter,  and  Mrs  John  had  it 
out  in  a  second." 

"  Had  what  out  ?  " 

"  ^  Melissa  would  like  a  new  harmonium  for 
the  church — one  that  wouldn't  wheeze  and  gasp 
so — wouldn't  you,  Melissa  ? '  That's  what  she 
said,  those  lovely  brown  eyes  of  hers  shining 
like  jewels,  and  looking  straight  up  into  his 
lordship's  face." 

"  She  said  that  ?  " 

Mrs  Sweetapple  dropped  her  pince-nez  as  if 
the  world  had  grown  too  brazen  altogether  to 
be  looked  at  by  any  delicate-minded  person. 

"  Yes.  I  think  Mr  John  was  frightened — 
at  all  events  he  looked  so — but  Lady  Whim- 
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j)erdale  didn't  mind  a  hit,  bless  you  !  She 
smiled  and  nodded  her  head,  and  then  Lord 
W.  said  it  was  a  graceful  thought  (if  I'd  said 
it  they'd  have  said  it  was  downright  cheek), 
and  he  would  see  about  it  at  once.  He  only 
wondered  he'd  never  thought  about  it  before — 
so  do  I,  ma  ;  he  would  have  done  if  he  wasn't 
such  a  dear,  blind  old  bat ;  and — oh  !  "  Here 
she  caught  sight  of  the  Eector  wobbling  out 
from  under  the  awning  over  the  French 
window.  "  My  dear  old  dad,  it's  coming, 
it's  coming,  it's  coming,  it's  coming  !  We  shan't 
wheeze  and  gurgle  and  squeak  any  more.  I 
only  hope  Matthew  Goldstraw  won't  have  a 
fit,  that's  all." 

By  this  time  she  had  the  Eector  round  the 
neck,  and  he,  very  happy,  but  a  little  dazed, 
patted  her  on  the  back,  and  then,  releasing 
himself,  put  on  his  spectacles  the  better  to 
look  at  her. 

"  I'm  sure,  my  dear,  it  all  sounds  very  nice," 
he  said,  "  but  what  is  it  that  is  comino-  ?  I'm 
sure  it  can't  be  anything  more  welcome  than 
that  which   has    come    already — yourself,   my 
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child.  Melissa,  you're  a  sight  good  for  sore 
eyes." 

"  It's  a  new  organ,  dad — a  new  harmonium 
for  the  church — one  with  all  the  latest  improve- 
ments. Won't  I  wake  it  up,  that's  all.  La, 
tra-la-la  !  tra-la-la  !  la,  la,  la  !  " 

And  round  and  round  upon  the  soft  green 
turf  revolved  the  dainty  svelte  figure,  while  the 
Eector  rubbed  his  hands,  and  beamed  all  over 
his  lined  old  face  like  a  rising  sun. 

Even  Mrs  Sweetapple  melted  under  the 
warmth  of  such  radiance.  She  was  quite  as 
glad  of  the  promised  new  harmonium  as  any- 
body else,  though  the  sight  of  Melissa's  modest 
box  standing  outside  the  gate,  patiently  wait- 
ing for  the  wizened  boy  and  the  general  girl  to 
lug  it  up  into  the  house,  "  gave  her  a  turn,"  as 
she  expressed  it  in  her  own  mind,  calling  to 
remembrance  the  chance  she  had  lost  in  not 
being  in  time  to  greet  with  proper  effusion  the 
inmates  of  the  Hall  drag.  She  would  also  have 
liked  to  administer  a  sharp  reproof  to  Melissa 
for  speaking  of  a  member  of  the  aristocracy  as 
a  "bat;"  but  even  Mrs  Sweetapple  had  feel- 
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ings,  and  these  were  toucliecl  and  gratified  by 
the  prospect  of  the  new  harmonium. 

She  had  not  forgotten  her  mortification  on 
the  last  occasion  when  the  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese  held  a  confirmation,  and  the  inscrut- 
able decrees  of  Fate  allowed  the  present  instru- 
ment to  commence  to  shout  like  a  lunatic  on 
one  high-pitched  note,  no  one  being  able  to  stop 
it  for  ever  so  long,  though  no  less  than  three 
people  stamped  wildly  upon  its  pedals.  She 
had  not  forgotten  the  Bishop's  face,  nor  the 
crushing  remark  of  Mrs  Bishop  subsequently  : 

"  That  is  the  worst  of  these  little  country 
churches  ;  one  can  never  be  sure  how  the 
service  will  go." 

"  And  she  had  once  been  a  curate's  wife  her- 
self," said  Mrs  Sweetapple  afterwards,  "  and 
perhaps  had  no  organ  at  all ;  and  just  three 
women  and  a  boy  behind  a  red  curtain  on  a 
brass  rod,  like  they  have  at  that  little  church 
beyond  Wiffie.  Bishops  aren't  born  ready 
made,  Rector — don't  tell  me  I  " 

"  Of  course  not — of  course  not,  my  dear," 
said  the  Rector,  trjing  to  smooth  things  over. 
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but  his  Penelope  knew  he  had  been  cruelly 
hurt  by  the  behaviour  of  the  harmonium,  a 
behaviour  so  badly  timed,  too,  that  the  instru- 
ment might  almost  have  been  a  sentient  thing- 
inspired  by  malice  of  the  basest  kind. 

Well,  well,  these  things  were  memoiies  of 
the  past. 

The  next  visit  of  his  lordship  to  Low  Cross 
would  be  a  time  of  triumph.  On  the  next  visit 
of  his  lordship's  better  half  that  lady  would  no 
longer  be  able  to  sit  in  the  seat  of  the  scornful, 
and  talk  about  little  country  churches  as  if  she 
had  been  born  in  a  cathedral. 

"  Pa,"  cried  Melissa,  "  I  Kope  the  new  what's- 
his-name  will  have  a  dither  in  it." 

"  A  dither  ?  "  said  the  Eector,  looking  over 
his  spectacles  in  a  new  amaze.     "  A  dither  ?  " 

"  That  thing  that  gives  you  the  jumps — 
don't  you  know  ?  "  said  Melissa. 

"  The  tremolo  you  mean,  my  dear  ;  ah  yes, 
used  with  great  discretion  an  admirable  thing. 
Then  there's  the  vox  liumana.  If  this  new  in- 
strument is  something  very  superior  it  may 
Lave  a  vox  liumana,'^ 

VOL.  II.  D 
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He  was  a  very  happy  old  man  tliat  evening, 
was  the  Eector  of  Low  Cross.  He  and  Melissa 
got  out  a  lot  of  sacred  music.  They  hummed 
to  each  other  like  two  bees. 

Mrs  Sweetapple  so  far  entered  into  the  spirit 
of  the  hour  as  to  beat  time  with  her  closed 
2nnce-nez. 

But  we  are  leaving  Kate  too  long  on  her  way 
to  face  the  chill  north-easter. 

It  met  her  at  the  door  of  the  farm  in  the 
shape  of  Aunt  Libbie. 

Aunt  Fiibbie  had  on  her  cameo  brooch  and 
her  black  mittens,  and  the  gown  that  was 
apparently  made  out  of  sheet  iron. 

All  these  thino-s  were  sio-ns  of  the  times, 
signs  well  comprehended  by  the  family  circle, 
and  read  like  an  open  book. 

The  drag  with  its  four  horses  came  to  a 
standstill  at  the  farm-o-ate,  and,  as  Lord 
Whimperdale  doffed  his  hat  to  Miss  Libbie, 
she  made  him  a  bow  calculated  to  freeze  the 
marrow  in  his  bones.  She  would  have  died 
sooner  than  not  taken  her  place  at  the  door 
between  the  two  gigantic  box- wood  mushrooms 
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to  greet  any  coming  and  speed  every  parting 
guest. 

She  had  dogmas  of  her  own  had  Miss  Libbie, 
and,  unlike  many  people  who  go  in  heavily 
for  the  same,  she  lived  up  to  them,  coilte  que 
codte. 

There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  had  she 
lived  in  the  good  old  times  when  they  roasted 
peojDle  alive  for  their  opinions,  she  would  have 
made  an  excellent  martyr,  and  yielded  her  lean 
body  up  to  be  burned  on  Low  Cross  Green 
sooner  than  sacrifice  her  convictions. 

It  was  "  becoming "  in  her  to  salute  Lord 
Whimperdale,  as  he  was  bringing  back  Mrs 
John  from  the  Hall.  She  would  not  fail  in 
her  duty,  but  she  had  not  the  least  objection 
to  him  seeing  that  the  duty  was  a  disagreeable 
one. 

The  farmer  himself  came  forward,  but  one 
would  not  exactly  have  used  the  word  jolly  to 
define  him  in  his  then  condition. 

Kate  stretched  out  her  hands  to  him  to  help 
her  down,  and  he  coloured  up  with  pleasure  at 
this  token  of  her  good  will,  for  was  not  my 
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Lord  Whimperdale  there  all  ready  to  perform 
the  same  office,  to  say  nothing  of  John  ? 

*'  I've  had  such  a  happy  time,"  she  said, 
smiling  up  into  his  face,  as  her  light  feet 
touched  the  ground. 

"  That's  well,"  he  was  very  near  saying 
*'my  lass,"  but  recollected  himself  in  time, 
remembering  the  august  company  he  was  in. 

Jack  was  the  only  person  apparently  sen- 
sible of  no  depression  of  spirits  on  this 
occasion.  He  rushed  out  in  a  frantic  state 
of  love  and  joy  at  seeing  Kate  back  again, 
stood  on  end  with  his  paws  on  the  tire  of  the 
wheel,  swinging  his  tail  from  side  to  side  as 
she  leaped  down,  and  then  did  his  best  to 
topj)le  her  over  with  his  mad  caresses. 

"  My  grand  fellow,"  said  Lord  Whimperdale, 
laughing  as  he  watched  the  dog's  gambols, 
^'  you  make  no  secret  of  the  state  of  your 
afifections!     A  good  sign — a  good  sign." 

^*  Ay,"  said  Thomas  Granger,  "  that's  what  I 
said  furst  nioht  as  our  Jolm  here  brouoht  lier 
whoam.  A  dose's  o-ot  a  keen  nose  to  smell  out 
a  tender  heart — that  has  he — be  where  it  may." 
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As  was  usual  with  the  worthy  farmer,  the 
northern  burr  came  out  strongest  when  he  was 
a  bit  flustered  ;  but  perhaps  Kate  had  found 
some  music  in  its  ring,  for  she  smiled  as  he 
spoke,  and  then  in  a  minute,  as  it  were,  the 
four  roans  and  the  high  drag,  the  lordly  man 
who  handled  the  ribbons  so  deftly,  the  footmen 
in  their  trim  livery,  all  swept  down  the  road, 
and  Low  Cross  Farm  was  left  to  its  wonted 
commonplace  existence. 

The  twins  furtively  watching  from  the 
dormer-window,  were  highly  excited. 

They  caught  hold  of  each  other.  They 
asked  each  other  if  it  wasn't  ''  fine  now "  1 
But  their  excitement  had  something  smothered 
and  contraband  about  it,  and  when  they  walked 
(not  ran  this  time)  downstairs  to  greet  their 
Bonnie  Kate,  their  pretty  joy  was  clouded 
over,  like  the  sun  in  an  April  sky. 

Even  Jack  drooped  his  tail,  and  carried  it 
half-mast  high  as  he  entered  the  house-place. 

Thoroughly  bewildered  by  the  atmosphere 
in  which  she  found  herself,  Kate  took  off  her 
hat,  settled  her  wind-ruffled  locks,  and  gave  a 
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long,  deep  sigh,  that  John's  ear,  quickened  by 
the  subtle  intuition  of  love,  cau^jht  and 
understood. 

"  Come  upstairs,  dear,"  he  said,  laying  his 
hand  tenderly  upon  her  shoulder,  "  and  Ray 
will  bring  you  up  a  cup  of  tea." 

Men  always  blunder  in  these  little  domestic 
crises,  and,  as  it  happened,  John  could  not 
have  made  a  more  indiscreet  remark. 

Miss  Libbie  otcw  starker  and  straig;hter 
than  before,  if  that  were  possible,  and  folded 
her  mittened  hands,  that  trembled  in  spite  of 
her. 

'*  The  meal  will  be  ready  in  an  hour's  time, 
John.  We're  not  much  given  to  faddy  fancies 
of  tea  at  odd  times  in  this  house,  thougli  I 
reckon  among  the  fine  folk  you  and  your  wife 
have  been  keeping  company  with  nothing's 
thought  of  such  ways.  Mrs  John  can  have 
her  tea  in  between  Avhiles  if  she  likes,  but  it's 
what's  never  bin  the  custom  among  us,  for 
we're  just  plain  kind  of  folk." 

Up  rushed  the  hot  colour  to  Kate's  face, 
and  in  a  moment   her  liand   was    on    John's 
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mouth.  She  wanted  to  bar  the  egress  of 
words  that  might  make  all  future  peace  im- 
possible. 

''I  do  not  want  any  tea,"  she  said,  laughing 
half  hysterically,  as  women  do  at  such  times. 
"  You  are  a  dear  stupid  old  goose,  that's  what 
you  are,  John  ;  so  be  quiet,  please,  and  let  me 
go  upstairs  and  get  my  unpacking  done  ;  then 
I  shall  be  all  ready  when  the  meal's  served,'' 
she  added,  with  a  sweet  falling  into  the  way 
of  speech  peculiar  to  the  household,  a  gracious 
effort  which  wholly  failed  to  mollify  Miss 
Libbie. 

The  farmer  himself  j)^ssed  poor  Kate  in  the 
passage,  and  he  missed  the  radiance  that  had 
warmed  his  old  heart  as  she  leaped  to  the 
ground  from  the  Whimperdale  drag,  her  little 
soft  hands  in  his. 

"  Whatever' s  ado  now  ? "  he  said,  as  he 
made  for  the  house-place,  and  stared  hard  first 
at  Aunt  Libbie  and  then  at  John.  '*  Who's 
bin  puttin'  yon  lass  about,  I'd  loike  to  know  ? 
Bo'  there's  no  need  to  ask  ;  it's  wrote  on  your 
face,  Libbie,  same  as  if  it  were  wrote  i'  a  book 
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— i'  big  letters  too.  I  wish  yo'd  take  a  mind 
to  this  wife  o'  John's,  and  not  get  your  back 
oop  just  because  the  folks  at  the  Hall  knew 
her  forbears,  and  are  won  by  her  sweet  ways. 
Here's  a  pretty  dander  yo've  been  raisin'  i'  the 
house  all  day  yesterday  and  all  day  to-day, 
and  Susan  shakin'  i'  her  bed  not  knowin' 
what's  amiss.  You're  not  goin'  to  be  trampled 
on  ? "  This  last  observation  in  answer  to  some 
mutterings  from  Miss  Libbie.  **  Well,  who's 
goin'  to  trample  on  yo',  Libbie  ?  Who  wants 
to  trample  on  yo'  ?  " 

Miss  Libbie,  disdaining  rej)ly,  sat  down 
with  a  jerk  in  the  window-seat,  and  set  herself 
to  knit  as  if  dear  life  depended  on  her  progress. 
She  knitted  so  hard  that  the  steel  pins  jarred 
against  one  another  with  such  a  clicking  and 
clacking  they  might  have  been  wanting  to 
stab  somebody — as  perhaps  they  were. 

"  I've  no  mind  to  these  junket in's,"  she  said 
at  last,  her  long  chin  trembling,  her  lips 
tw^itching.  ''  It's  what's  never  bin  the  custom 
of  this  house." 

"  You  never  had  anyone  like  my  wife  in 
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this  house  before ! "  burst  out  John,  strong 
enough  in  purpose  and  speech  when  there 
was  no  question  of  Kate's  feelings  concerned. 

"  Oh,  don't  mind,"  rejoined  Aunt  Libbie — 
"  don't  mind  jeering  and  fleering  at  them  as 
has  brought  you  up,  and  kep'  a  roof  over 
your  head." 

*'  Nobody  is  a  mindin,  Libbie ;  nobody's 
carin'  a  danged  straw.  All  we  want  is  to 
mak'  yo'  see  reason,  my  lass." 

Miss  Libbie  knitted  harder  than  ever. 

"  I've  no  mind  to  fine  ladies  as  is  full  o'  fads, 
and  fancies,  and  notions,  and  too  fine  for  their 
company,"  she  said,  beginning,  however,  to 
speak  hurriedly  and  a  litrle  chokingly,  for  the 
two  men  looked  determined,  and,  after  all,  it 
was  two  to  one — and  that  one  a  lone,  lorn, 
solitary  female. 

"  What  if  Mistress  John  has  a  notion  or  two 
that  you  don't  cotton  to,  nor  perhaps  never 
heard  of,  Libbie  ?  What's  the  odds  ?  She  can 
do  what  she's  a  mind,  and  have  what  she's  a 
mind,  in  Thomas  Granger's  house,  conn  a  she  ? 
If  she  can't,  he'll  know  the  reason  why,  anyhow." 
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And  down  came  the  farmer's  clenched  fist 
on  the  black  oak  table. 

Miss  Libbie  was  minded  to  hold  her  peace 
as  to  the  cup  of  tea — after  all,  the  casits  helli 
in  the  case.  She  even  went  so  far  as  to  o^ive  a 
furtive  glance  at  John,  to  assure  herself  that  he 
would  be  equally  discreet.  She  really  thought 
"  brother  "  was  capable  of  anything  in  his  pre- 
sent state  of  mind.  He  was  (she  felt  positively 
convinced)  capable  of  stripping  off  his  coat, 
going  in  his  shirt-sleeves  into  the  kitchen,  and 
frightening  the  maids  out  of  their  wits  by  seiz- 
ing the  kettle  from  the  reckon,  calling  for  about 
a  pound  of  tea,  and  wetting  it  by  cramming  it 
bodily  into  the  boiling  water.  You  never 
knew  what  brother  would  do  when  he  got  his 
tantrums  on  him — never  1  It  was  beyond  the 
calculations  of  the  wisest  man  on  earth. 
Solomon  himself  couldn't  have  guessed  at  it — 


not  he  I 

Miss  Libbie  thought  it  best  to  temporise 
with  tlie  enemy.  Of  course  it  goes  without 
saying  that  she  would  have  gone  through  fire 
and  water  or  any  other  species  of  trial  for  the 
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brother  she  in  her  heart  adored,  but  for  the 
present  moment  he  appeared  to  her  in  the 
guise  of  an  enemy  to  be  struggled  with. 

"  Of  course  she  can  have  anything  she  wants, 
but  still  it's  hard  enoo'  to  feel  that  there's  one 
in  the  midst  of  us  who  despises  and  looks  down 
upon  us — one  who  feels  more  content  among 
folk  as  is  high  above  our  heads,  as  you  may 
say — and  who  has  fads  and  fancies." 

Miss  Libbie  felt  she  was  getting  perilously 
near  the  cup  of  tea,  and  pulled  herself  up  with 
a  round  turn. 

"Looks  down  upon  yo'  —  despises  yo' !  " 
shouted  the  farmer.  ''  When  did  she  do  owt 
o'  t'  sort  ?  Hasna  she  bin  sweet  as  honey  and 
the  honeycomb,  as  the  Book  has  it,  ever  sin' 
she  come  among  us  ?  Hasna  she  biu  that 
gentle  to  yo'  as  I've  wondered  mauy  a  time  to 
see  her  ?  She's  never  bin  used  to  t'  likes  of  us, 
and  it  shows  how  dear  she  held  our  John  here 
in  her  gentle  heart,  that  when  he  told  her  the 
mak'  o'  folk  we  wur " 

"  Hush,  father,  you  have  said  enough,"  put 
in   John,    strangely   agitated,    as    the    farmer 
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thought ;  indeed,  he  stared  at  his  son's  white 
face  and  knitted  brows  in  bhmk  amaze,  fearin^j 
in  his  honest  heart  that  things  had  been  worse 
with  Miss  Libbie  and  Kate  than  he  had  had 
any  idea  of. 

"  Well,  well,  lad,"  he  said,  laying  a  heavy 
hand  on  John's  shoulder,  "  it's  just  this  way  : 
Libbie  there  can  no  more  tak'  in  tliy  wife  and 
her  thouglits  and  her  ways  than  thy  Uncle 
Toser  could  read  all  he  saw  throuo:h  that 
mighty  long  sj)y-glass  of  his  in  the  heavens 
above.  There's  things  about  that  Bonnie  Kate 
of  thine  that  I  reckon  none  of  us  can  rightly 
understand.  We  can  see  the  shin  in'  of  her 
pretty  eyes,  and  hear  her  sweet  voice  speakin', 
bo'  we  can't  do  much  more,  my  lad.  Yo're 
diiferent.  Yo've  growcd  a  gentleman,  same  as 
the  rest  o'  them  soart ;  and,  sweet  as  she  be, 
Ronnie  Kate's  not  too  bonnie  a  bit  to  be  set 
like  a  posy  in  thy  boosom.  But  Libbie,  here, 
she's  like  a  dough-nut  ower  baked — slie  keeps 
a  hard  heart  in  her  breast  towards  tliv  wife, 
and  harbours  a  jealous  mind.  Ah,  Libbie,  my 
lass !  there's  brown  delf  and  there's  chin  ay,  like 
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mother's  chinay  bowl  as  yo'  can  fair  see  through 
— and  they're  both  crockery  ware,  after  a  fashion, 
but  they're  a  sight  different  one  from  the  other. 
Yo're  a  good  lass,  Libbie,  i'  your  own  way,  an' 
yo've  bin  a  handy  friend  to  me  sin'  t'  missus 
took  sick,  and  I'm  not  the  man  to  forget  thy 
benefits  ;  but  brown  delf  is  to  hold  buttermilk 
and  gruel  and  such  like,  and  mother's  chinay 
bowl  is  best  filled  wi'  roses,  and  there's  no 
manner  of  good  for  the  one  to  call  the  other, 
for  both  be  good  after  their  kind.  I'm  a  plain 
soart  o'  a  man,  but  I've  two  eyes  i'  my  head, 
and  I  can  see  the  difi'erence  o'  thiiigs,  and  see 
into  the  nature  o'  things,  and  that's  what  few 
female-critters  can  do,  Libbie — yo'  less  than 
most." 

Poor  Miss  Libbie !  she  had  patched  and 
mended  ;  she  had  stood  on  cold  flags  to  see 
that  the  butter  was  rightly  done  in  the  dairy  ; 
she  had  herself  hunted  for  the  eggs  of  hens 
that  were  weak-minded  enough  to  *'  lay  astray  " 
in  hedo;es  and  ditches  instead  of  in  their  own 
lawful  nests  ;  she  had  done  all  these  things  and 
many  more  besides,  year  after  year,  and  year 
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after  year ;  and  now  she  was  called  a  piece  of 
brown  delf,  while  this  useless  fine  lady  (how 
unjust  are  our  thoughts  when  we  are  in  a 
passion  1),  with  her  fine  company,  and  her  airs 
and  graces,  looking  quite  out  of  place  in  an 
honest  farmhouse,  where  people  wore  their 
skirts  up  to  their  ankles,  and  not  trailing  after 
them  with  a  rustle  like  the  wind  in  the  long 
grass  before  hay-carrying — now  this  slip  of  a 
girl  was  set  over  her  head  and  given  credit,  as 
it  were,  for  being  dainty,  and  sweet,  and  well- 
favoured,  all  of  which  things  she  could  not  help 
a  bit. 

Would  you  say  that  tlie  flowers  in  the  garden 
deserved  credit  for  buddinc:  and  blowino-  ? 
Because  one  was  white  and  one  was  red,  be- 
cause  one  was  sweet  to  smell,  and  another 
climbed  and  drooped  and  hung  its  blossoms  on 
the  wall  like  bells,  was  there  any  credit  due  to 
them  for  beino-  f^iir  1  Such  thouirhts  as  these 
in  crude,  disjointed  form  kept  running  through 
Miss  Libbie's  head  as  she  sat  in  tlie  sunshine 
vehemently  knitting. 

"  Let   a   be — let   a   be,    Libbie,"    said    tlie 
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farmer,  waxing  almost  pleading  as  he  noted 
his  sister's  face,  hard  and  expressionless  as  the 
figurehead  of  a  ship.  "  They's  be  soon  gone, 
these  two,  and  it  worrits  John  to  see  thee  so 
set  agen  his  wife.  It's  only  nat'rel  as  the 
folks  at  the  Eall  should  mak'  a  fuss  wi'  the 
likes  of  her.  Let's  have  peace,  my  lass,  for 
the  bit  o'  brio'htness  that's  left." 

This,  however,  was  hj  no  means  the  way  to 
soften  the  figurehead  and  woo  it  into  life,  if 
the  farmer  had  only  known  it. 

To  speak  of  the  rest  of  Kate's  stay  at  Low 
Cross  as  "  a  bit  o'  brig^htness  "  was  to  ao^ora- 
vate  Miss  Libbie  to  extremity.  It  meant  that 
he  himself,  Thomas  Granger,  farmer,  had  had 
his  foolish  old  head  turned  by  a  pretty  face 
and  a  winning  manner,  as  well  as  the  rest.  It 
meant  that  the  presence  of  this  delicate  bit  of 
china,  so  much  more  precious  than  the  honest 
useful  bowl  of  good  brown  delf,  made  things 
so  pleasant  for  brother  that  he  likened  it 
to  something  bright  and  shining  —  to  the 
stars  that  Uncle  Toser  was  always  gazing 
up  to,  and    stumbling  into  ruts  and  ditches, 
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and    against    trees    and    palings,    in     conse- 
quence. 

They  were  all  alike,  these  men  !  There  was 
a  spice  of  King  Solomon  in  all  of  them. 
Solid  worth  had  no  chance  against  fallals,  and 
danglements,  and  a  mincing  gait. 

So  Miss  Libbie  refused  to  be  softened,  and 
the  farmer,  striding  from  the  room,  left  the 
figurehead  staring  stonily  out  upon  the  meadow 
and  the  larch  wood,  the  knittinc:  c][oinQr  en 
mechanically  all  the  while,  and  John,  almost 
himself  as  stony,  standing  by  tlie  chimney, 
with  his  elbow  on  the  narrow  ledge  of  oak, 
and  his  hand  shading  his  eyes. 

Once  outside  the  room,  and  the  sneck  of  the 
door  sharply  closed,  Mr  Granger  put  a  hesitat- 
ing foot  on  the  lowest  step  of  the  winding 
stair.  He  had  a  mind  to  go  and  seek  out 
Kate,  and  speak  a  word  or  two  of  sweetness 
and  comfort  in  her  ear. 

But  he  still  stood  in  a  certain  awe  of  her. 
She  was  still  to  him,  in  a  way,  tlie  dainty, 
half  -  transparent  bowl  that  Susan  set  such 
store  by,  and  that  he  was  afraid  to  lift  in  his 
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brawny  hand.  It  might  seem  that  he  was 
making  too  free  if  he  sought  her  out  in  the 
guest-chamber,  where  the  roses  framed  the  win- 
dows and  the  swallows  twittered  so  close  above. 

He  put  the  longing  aside,  also  the  still 
deeper  one  to  go  and  tell  his  loving,  helpless 
Susie  all  about  it.  Years  ago  they  had  told 
him  trouble  must  be  kept  away  from  Susie. 

Disconsolate  enough — ^for  he  was  a  man  who 
loved  peace  and  hated  discord — the  farmer 
went  his  way,  and  as  he  went  he  crooned  the 
refrain  of  a  song  to  himself — a  song  that  his 
family  knew  as  the  sign  of  much  trouble  : 

"  Here  we  sit,  like  birds  in  the  wilderness — 
Here  we  sit,  like  birds  in  the  wilderness." 

What  a  picture  of  arid  desolation  did  this 
lamentable  chorus  present  to  the  mind's  eye ! 
Birds,  gaunt  and  draggled,  sitting  all  arow  I 

"  Eay,"  said  Leah,  peeping  out  at  one  side 
of  the  lily  on  the  ledge,  "  father's  a  lot  put 
out,  and  no  mistake.     Hark  till  him  I " 

The  house  master  was  walking  slowly  down 
towards   the   shippons,    and   they  caught  the 
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last  words  of  the  refrain  "  like   birds  in  the 
wilderness." 

*'  Oh,  Kay,"  cried  Leah,  in  a  hushed  sort  of 
frenzy,  "  isn't  Aunt  Libbie  too  horrid  ?  To 
make  us  all  feel  like  this  just  because  Kate 
went  to  stay  at  the  Hall ! " 

"Yes,"  said  Leah,  mingling  wisdom  with 
her  sorrow,  "  but  hadna  Ave  best  go  in  and 
see  mother  ?  Happen  she'll  be  thinking  as 
something's  wrong,  and  that'll  make  her  bad." 

So  the  two  went  together,  but  Avhen  they 
got  there,  behold  Kate,  smiling  and  full  of 
chat,  sitting  with  her  back  .to  the  light,  and 
telling  the  sweet  house-mother  about  all  the 
grand  doings  at  the  Hall,  describing  especially, 
and  with  careful  detail,  the  varieties  of  cakes 
displayed  on  various  festive  occasions. 

But  Eay  caught  sight  of  pink  rims 
round  the  golden-brown  eyes,  and  knew  that 
Bonnie  Kate  had  been  weeping.  Happily  the 
mother's  si^ht  was  somewhat  dim  with  lono; 
weakness  and  suffering,  and  there  was  notliing 
in  Kate's  sweet,  low  voice  that  told  of  any 
storm  within. 
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Mrs  Granger  was  quite  roused  and  excited 
about  the  cakes. 

*'  Did  yo'  ever  hear  the  like  ?  "  she  said,  a 
pretty,  pale  flush  just  tinging  each  thin  cheek. 
"  Cakes  tall  and  slim  as  the  pine-tops,  and 
some  wi'  whipped  cream,  and  bits  o'  sugar- 
drops,  pink  an'  blue,  scattered  over  them  like 
so  much  rain !  Ah,  my  dear,"  turning  to 
Kate,  with  a  look  of  beautiful,  yearning  love, 
"  I  wish  I  wur  well  for  a  day,  and  could  mak' 
ye  a  cake  o'  my  own  settin' ;  I  reckon  yo'd 
think  it  prime,  for  I  was  always  counted  a 
gran'  hand  at  cakes.*' 

"I'm  sure  I  should  think  it  sweeter  than 
any  other  cake  in  the  world,"  said  Kate,  softly 
touching  the  hand  that  would  have  worked  so 
willingly,  and  now  lay  so  helpless. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  house-place  below,  John 
and  Miss  Libbie  kept  weary  tryst.  Jack,  a 
black  and  tawny  heap,  squatted  on  the  mat 
between  the  windows,  looking  wistfully  from 
one  to  the  other,  as  who  should  say  : 

"This  is  sad  work,  my  masters;  what's  adol" 

The  delicate,  irresolute  mouth  under  John's 
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beard  was  tremulous.  He  was  cut  to  the 
heart  by  the  unkindly  spirit  shown  towards 
his  Bonnie  Kate.  Hard  words  and  petty 
tyrannies  he  had  sufifered  betimes  at  the  hands 
of  Aunt  Libbie  from  his  youth  upwards.  He, 
knowing  her  worth  at  bottom,  had  dealt 
patiently  with  her,  but  now  it  was  harder  work, 
since  Kate  was  the  suflferer. 

"  Aunt  Libbie,"  he  said  at  last,  drawing  a 
long  breath,  "  do  you  grudge  me  my  happi- 
ness that  you  try  so  hard  to  spoil  it  ?  It  was 
more  what  you  said  than  anything  else  that 
made  me  bring  my  wife  to  Low  Cross.  I  wish 
I  had  never  done  so." 

Miss  Libbie  tossed  her  head  high  in  the  air. 

"  I  knew  this  was  comin'.  It's  nothino^  but 
what  I  might  have  looked  for  ;  it's  what  I've 
bin  waitin'  for." 

"  Waiting  for  ? "  asked  John,  lifting  his 
head  high  too,  his  clear  shining  eyes  ablaze 
with  the  heat  of  battle ;  "  waiting  for,  Aunt 
Libbie  ? " 

She  was  defiant,  resolute,  hardened  to  the 
likeness  of  a  stone. 
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"  Aj,  waiting  for.  This  Kate  of  yours  looks 
down  on  them  as  is  her  husband's  flesh  and 
blood,  and  she's  teaching  him  to  sing  t'  same 
tune." 

"  AVhat  fault  have  you  to  find  with  her  ? " 
he  said,  coming  a  step  or  two  nearer  to  her 
where  she  sat.  "  Has  she  not  been  the  dearest, 
sweetest,  best " 

His  words  choked  him. 

"  Hasna  she  made  t'  best  on  us,  that's  what 
yo'd  fain  say — eh,  lad  ?  Well,  give  her  that 
due,  if  yo'  will,  but  in  her  heart  she  scorns  us, 
and  the  day  'ull  come  when  she'll  scorn  thee 
too." 

He  made  a  vehement  gesture.  - 

"  No  matter,  no  matter,"  she  said,  rocking 
herself  slowly  to  and  fro,  and  letting  her  pins 
fall,  hands  and  all,  upon  her  knee  ;  "  I  can 
wait.  It's  early  days  yet  for  yo'  to  be  sorrow- 
ful-like that  yo'  married  a  fine  lady,  and  one 
that  looks  down  on  them  as  owns  yo' — early 
days  yet  awhile,  but  it  'ull  come,  it  'ull  come, 
it  'ull  come." 

She  muttered  these  words  to  herself,  giving  a 
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shrewd  look  at  Johu,  and,  taking  lier  knitting 
once  again,  set  to  work  at  that  unending 
twist  and  tanglement  of  threads  with  a  de- 
liberation that  seemed  to  indicate  her  perfect 
faitli  in  her  own  prophecy ;  her  absolute 
willingness  to  sit  there  knitting  in  the  sun 
and  in  the  shade  until  tliat  prophecy  should 
be  fulfilled.  The  set  lips,  the  stern  brow, 
seemed  to  say:  "I  can  wait,  the  end  will 
come ;  a  little  sooner  or  a  little  later,  what 
matter  ? " 

As  for  John,  the  passion  died  out  in  him  as 
SL.ddenly  as  it  had  blazed  up. 

Of  what  avail  to  try  and  defend  his  darling 
against  such  senseless  clamour '?  Surely  such 
cavilling  was  best  treated  with  the  silent  con- 
tempt it  deserved.  He  even  smiled  to  himself 
as  he  turned  away,  recalling  her  loving-tender- 
ness towards  him,  her  gentle  ways,  her  cling- 
ing arms,  her  lips  tliat  touched  his  linger- 
inojlv  as  thoucrh  loth  to  foresfo  the  sweetness 
of  his  kiss. 

But  he  forgot  an  old  and  homely  proverb  as 
to  the  speech  that  is  said  to  lie  in  sileu<:e. 
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He  little  thought  that  Aunt  Libbie,  knitting 
in  the  sunshine  of  the  house-place  window, 
was  spinning  a  thread  of  his  life  in  the  days 
to  come,  even  as  in  the-  old  mythology  the 
weird  Clotho  was  fabled  to  spin  the  strands  of 
the  lives  of  men. 


CHAPTEE   III. 

FAREWELL   TO    LOW    CROSS. 

Would  Kate  have  believed  it  if  anyone  had 
told  her  so  three  weeks  back?  Would  she 
have  believed  that  the  thought  of  leavino^ 
Low  Cross  Farm  could  give  her  such  a  stab 
of  pain  ? 

Yet  so  it  was. 

Their  stay  had  been  already  prolonged  be- 
yond its  originally  intended  limits,  but  now 
the  vacation  was  nearly  over,  large  bundles  of 
papers  kept  coming  to  band  for  Jolin — one 
that  made  his  eyes  fill  with  the  light  of  gladness 
and  ambition,  for  it  was  a  brief  with  a  satis- 
factory fee  scribbled  in  pencil  on  the  margin. 
He  was  to  be  junior  counsel  in  an  important 
case.  How  doubly  sweet  success  when  it 
could  be  laid  at  Kate's  feet  as  a  love-offerinnr  t 

The  farmer  was   deeply  impressed,  not  by 
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the  quality  or  nature,  but   by  the   size    and 
number  of  the  documents  received  by  his  son. 

"  Well,  now  ! "  he  would  say,  and  slap  his 
thigh  to  give  emphasis  to  his  words. 

"  Garry  Owen  "  was  once  more  heard  ring- 
ino^  throuo'h  the  house.  Thomas  Grano^er  was 
no  longer  (metaphorically)  seated  in  desolation 
like  a  "  bird  in  the  wilderness." 

He  went  to  tlie  Arms  now  and  as^ain  of  an 
evening,  and  told  of  the  marvellous  "  papers 
and  such  like  "  that  came  to  "  our  John."  His 
audience  listened  in  respectful  awe. 

"  It  wur  a  fine  thing  sure-ly  to  have  a  son 
as  had  growed  to  be  a  gentleman,  and  married 
a  real  lady,"  said  they  afterwards  among 
themselves. 

But  Thomas  Granger  was  very  sorry  to 
think  of  Kate  going  away.  He  could  not 
have  put  into  words  what  her  delicate  and 
refined  tact  towards  him  had  been  ;  but  he 
had  felt  it  as  we  feel  the  warmth  of  the  sun- 
shine. Had  she  not  taken  an  interest  in  his 
beasts  and  his  crops,  in  the  corn,  and  the  eggs, 
and  the  butter,  in  everything  about  the  place. 
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"  like  as  tliougli  she'd  bin  born  to  't "  ?  Best 
of  all,  had  she  not  shown  such  sweetness  and 
gentleness  to  Susie — his  poor,  helpless  Susie — 
as  had  gone  far  to  brighten  that  still,  quiet  life 
for  the  time  being,  and  brought  many  a  smile 
to  the  pale,  patient  lips  ?  Then  there  was 
Humbie ;  why,  the  boy  followed  Kate  about 
like  her  shadow — he  and  Jack  too,  for  matter 
of  that  —  and  played  his  bonniest  tunes  to 
please  her  ear,  and  gathered  tlie  prettiest  posies 
to  set  in  her  gentle  breast.     Then  the  lassies — 

"  Hoot !  but  they'd  be  sore  at  heart  when 
her  foot  should  be  heard  no  more  on  the  stair, 
nor  her  voice  in  the  garden  callin'.  They  wur 
simple  enoo  lassies,  but  they  wur  good  and 
true — not  like  some  who'd  think  it  no  shame 
to  stand  tattling  wi'  the  boys  at  the  gateways, 
and  such-like  unbecomingness,  not  they." 

Thus  ran  the  former's  thoughts. 

Then  they  glanced  upon  a  less  savoury 
theme. 

There  had  been  but  one  blot  on  the  fair 
content  of  Mrs  John's  stay  in  the  old  home- 
stead, and  that  had  been — Aunt  Libbie. 
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"  For  matter  o'  that — clang  Libbie  !  "  quoth 
the  fixrmer  to  himself  as  he  kicked  a  stone  out 
of  his  pathway. 

Which,  again,  was  perhaps  rather  hard  on 
Miss  Libbie. 

She  had  been  very  jealous  and  very  "  nasty," 
as  the  saying  went  in  those  parts ;  but  if  you 
had  dug  deep  down  into  her  heart  you  would 
have  found  the  jealousy  was  as  much  for  her 
"  lassies  "  as  for  herself.  She  did  not  like  to 
see  the  world  of  Low  Cross  turned  upside 
down  for  a  slip  of  a  girl  with  new-fangled 
ways,  and  a  fashion  of  moving  about  so  that 
you  could  see  her  more  than  you  could  hear 
her.     Then  there  was  Susie. 

Miss  Libbie  had  been  hard  on  Susie — some 
people  might  perhaps  have  been  ready  to  use 
even  a  stronger  word  than  that — in  the  first 
day  of  her  sore  affliction  ;  but  the  patience 
and  gentleness  of  the  sick  woman  had  done  its 
work,  and  Miss  Libbie  had  grown  to  love  her 
brother's  wife  in  her  own  way — not  a  very 
demonstrative,  nor  yet  perhaps  a  very  pleasant 
way,  but   still  a  real  way.      There  had  been 
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noble  service,  active  care,  and  these  things 
spread  over  years ;  and  yet,  when  had  Miss 
Libbie  ever  seen  Susie  flush  up  and  tremble 
with  pleasure  when  she  (Miss  Libbie)  went  into 
the  room  that  was  kept  so  neat  and  clean  and 
spruce  by  her  (Miss  Libbie's)  constant  super- 
vision of  the  whole  household — when  ? 

There  are  men  and  women  in  the  world  wlio 
spend  all  their  time  fretting  at  the  curb  and 
pulling  at  the  collar. 

Of  these  Miss  Libbie  was  one.  Such  num- 
ber among  them  many  excellent  persons,  but 
they  are  not  pleasant  to  live  with,  nor  do  they 
ever  get  the  share  of  love  and  gratitude  that  is 
tlieir  due.  You  would  as  soon  think  of  being 
effusive  or  tender  to  them  as  of  stroking  a 
hedgeliog.  And  yet  the  hedgehog  may  be  a 
most  irreproachable  member  of  the  society  in 
which  he  moves,  zealous  in  providing  for  his 
family,  and  possessed  of  every  sterling  quality 
a  hcdo-ehoo'  should  have. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  at  tlie  last— at 
the  very  last — ]\Iiss  Libbie  softened  somewhat 
towards  her  nephew^  John's  wife.      It  was  not 
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a  complete  thaw  by  any  means,  only  just  such 
a  glistening  of  the  surface  as  you  may  see 
upon  an  ice-bound  pool  where  the  wintry  sun 
strikes  at  noon.  Most  of  us  are  sensible  of  a 
certain  feeble  sflow  towards  those  we  do  not 
like,  and  have  nothing  in  common  with,  when 
they  are  going.  It  may  appear  to  us  as  the 
only  really  agreeable  thing  we  have  known 
them  do.  It  takes  the  guise  of  a  virtue  in  our 
eyes,  and  we  are  grateful  accordingly. 

There  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  that  Miss 
Libbie  was  happy  in  contemplating  the  near 
prospect  of  a  return  to  the  still  waters  of  the 
days  before  the  farm  was  invaded  by  this  lady- 
fair  who  had  won  all  hearts  and  turned  all 
heads.  She  was  rejoiced  to  think  that  no 
more  roans  would  paw  up  the  roadway  by  the 
gate,  and  no  more  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen 
stride  and  mince  along  the  cobbled  pathway  to 
the  door. 

If  she  remembered  that  there  would  be  a 
blank  in  the  sick  chamber,  that  Humbie's 
violin  would  play  only  music  set  in  the  minor 
key,  and  that  the  lassies  would  cry  their  pretty 
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eyes  out  in  the  chamber  with  the  dormer  win- 
dow, she  put  all  such  fancies  from  her  with  a 
stern  hand.  Any  little  lurking  tenderness  for 
Kate  that  might  have  nestled  in  some  deep- 
down  corner  of  her  heart  she  also  cast  out 
mercilessly.  She  was  like  a  mad  dog  who  can 
only  run  in  a  straight  line.  Only  one  line  of 
reasoning  was  possible  to  her. 

Any  person  who  visited  at  Steadly  Hall  on 
an  equality  with  the  owners  thereof  and  with 
all  their  fine  friends  must  of  necessity  look 
down  upon  Low  Cross  Farm  and  those  who 
lived  in  it.  Ercjo,  Mrs  John  looked  down 
upon  her  husband's  people,  and  upon  their  men- 
servants  and  their  women -servants,  and  the 
cattle  within  their  gates.  She — Miss  Libbie — 
sister  of  Thomas  Grancrer,  was  not  ^^oino^  to  be 
trampled  upon.  There  you  had  it ;  the  tiling 
lay  in  a  nutshell. 

That  nobody  wanted  to  trample  upon  her 
had  nothing  to  say  to  the  matter. 

Meanwhile,  Kate,  with  eyes  somewhat  sad 
and  wistful,  looked  on  all  the  thini^s  around 
her  that   had    tauc^lit  her  new  thoughts  and 
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given  her  new  knowledge  of  life,  and  grown 
precious  to  her  exceedingly. 

She  wondered  herself  at  the  reluctance  with 
which  she  looked  upon  the  thought  of  leaving 
them. 

The  early  mornings  were  now  dim  with  a 
faint  veil  of  mist  that  lifted  before  noon,  and 
showed  a  ripe,  rich,  sun-bright  world.  The 
Whimperdale  Arms  made  a  sort  of  glory  on 
the  green,  with  its  tall  rows  of  hollyhocks, 
crimson,  white,  and  yellow.  Ruddy  berries 
were  on  the  trees  and  in  the  hedges ;  apples 
gleamed  red  among  the  leaves  in  the  fruit 
orchards  ;  the  plums  were  ripe  along  the  walls. 
Everything  seemed  so  full  and  beautiful — so 
teeming  with  perfection.  Mrs  Sweetapple's 
dahlias  were  indeed  a  show,  and  in  the  russet- 
brown  bosoms  of  the  stately  sunflowers  the 
gold- barred  ])ees  nestled  and  crept. 

Kate  thought  she  had  never  quite  realised 
the  picturesque  beauty  of  the  village  —  the 
murmuring  charm  of  the  beck.  The  quaiut 
devices  of  the  yew-trees  standing  sentinel  en 
either  side  the  farmhouse  doorway  struck  her 
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anew.  She  climl)e(l  the  hill  to  the  churchyard 
again  and  yet  again,  conscious  of  a  motion  of 
tenderness  even  towards  the  hobbled,  sad-faced 
donkey  and  the  blundering  sheep. 

Nor  were  amusinor  incidents  wantincr. 

Mrs  Sweetapple  —  quite  a  different  ^Trs 
Sweetapple  to  the  one  who  made  that  obliging 
offer  about  the  dahlias ;  indeed,  no  relation,  so 
to  speak,  to  that  lady — came  to  say  adieu  to 
the  bride  who  was  about  to  spread  her  wings 
and  fly  soutli.  This  Mrs  Sweetapple  had  an 
air  of  nous  autres ;  she,  and  Mrs  John,  and 
that  set — meaning  the  Hall  people — were  the 
salt  of  the  earth.  If  there  had  ever  been  any 
chance  that  Mrs  Beesley  should  be  forgiven  for 
those  unlucky  windfalls,  that  chance  existed 
no  longer. 

Viewed  from  her  present  standpoint,  Mrs 
Sweetapple  looked  uj^on  Mrs  Beesley 's  mis- 
doings as  more  heinous  than  before.  The  good 
Rector's  wife  rambled  on  about  what  she  had 
felt  when  a  letter,  with  the  Steadly  griffin  grin- 
niuo;  his  best  on  the  seal,  arrived  at  the  Rectorv 
for  Melissa,  and  about  the  presentiment  she  had 
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had  before  that  griffin  was  defaced  and  broken 
that  he  heralded  an  invitation  to  the  Hall. 
She  pranced  about  and  carracolled  upon  her 
social  steed  as  much  as  she  liked,  for  Melissa 
had  neither  thought  nor  energy  to  enter  upon 
a  war  of  words.  Mrs  John  was  going ;  the 
next  time  they  came  into  that  lovely  old 
house-place  it  Avould  seem  empty  for  lack  of 
her.  These  things  being  so,  the  babble  that 
might  be  going  on  around  counted  for  nothing. 
The  girl  sat  by  Kate,  holding  one  of  her  hands 
and  stroking  it  gently. 

Mrs  Sweetapple  brayed  on. 

"  I  said  to  Lady  Whimperdale  when  1  met 
her  in  the  village  yesterday — I  had  waved  my 
parasol  to  the  man  to  stop  the  pony- carriage, 
you  understand — whatever  wall  become  of 
Melissa  when  young  Mrs  Granger  goes,  I'm 
sure  I  don't  know." 

At  another  time  Melissa  would  have  liad 
some  veiled  aiTow  ready  to  launch  at  the  stop- 
ping of  the  Whimperdale  chariot ;  but  now, 
with  her  eyes  all  soft  and  dewy,  she  could 
only,  for  once,  echo  her  mother's  w^ords  : 

VOL.  II.  F 
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"  Whatever  will  become  of  Melissa  when  you 
are  gone  ? "  then  she  added,  with  a  sweet 
winningness  :  "  But  you  will  come  again  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  Kate,  smiling  down  upon 
the  eager  face  ;  "  I  shall  come  again.  I  have 
learned  to  love  Low  Cross  so  much,  it  will  not 
be  long  before  I  come  again." 

They  all  went  together  down  to  the  gateway, 
their  number  increased  by  Humbie  and  Jack, 
and  the  last  words  of  Kate's  of  which  this 
strange,  silent  Melissa  carried  away  the 
memory  were  these  : 

"  I  shall  come  again — it  is  not  good-bye  for 
always." 

We  say  these  things — do  we  not  ?  all  of  us 
— counting  as  certainly  upon  the  future  as  on 
the  past  and  present*;  and  all  the  time  an  angel 
may  be  weeping  near  us,  though  we  see  him 
not,  weej)ing  and  sighing  out  the  one  word, 
"  Nevermore !  " 

For  though  we  come  again,  it  may  be  we 
shall  tread  the  old  familiar  paths  "  with  a 
difference  ; "  it  may  be  we  shall  not  see  the 
blue  of  the  distant  hills,  and  the  gleam  of  the 
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rippling  streamlet,  save  through  the  blinding 
mist  of  our  tears. 

This  was  Kate's  last  day  at  Low  Cross.  The 
twins  followed  her  about  from  place  to  place, 
and  helped  to  pack  up  all  her  pretty  things  in 
a  grave  silence,  different,  indeed,  from  their 
cackle  when  they  were  folding  the  dress  of 
pink  silk  and  black  lace  to  go  to  Steadly. 
They  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
should  find  their  best  consolation  in  that 
"talking  things  over"  so  beloved  by  the 
female  mind.  They  should  be  a  great  deal 
in  mother's  room  ;  instinct  told  them  the  one 
pervading  topic  of  their  conversation  would  be 
welcome  there.  It  also  warned  them  that  in 
Aunt  Libbie's  presence  this  topic  would  have 
to  be  smothered  altogether,  or  touched  upon 
in  whispers. 

The  great  excitement  in  Low  Cross  just  now 
was  the  idea  of  a  Sunday  thg,t  should  come  ere 
long,  when  the  most  wonderful  instrument  of 
modern  times  would  be  heard  in  the  church  on 
the  hill.  No  one,  by  the  way,  mourned  the 
prospective  disappearance  of  the  ancient  and 
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wheezy  harmonium  at  present  in  possession, 
save  ^latthew  Goldstraw.  To  him  it  would 
be  the  loss  of  an  old  friend. 

"I've  respectfully  blow'd  that  there  orgin 
for  nigh  sixteen  years,"  he  said,  ruminating 
sadly,  "  and  it's  hut  nat'ral  I  should  mourn 
over  it.  I'm  not  one  to  take  to  new-fano-led 
ways,  and  it  hurts  me  to  hear  it  be-called.  I'm 
not  the  man  I  was.  Whiles  and  ai^en  I  feel 
like  as  if  a  hive  o'  bees  wur  in  my  yed,  buzzing 
round,  and  it  makes  me  feel  pretty  middling,  I 
can  tell  yo'.  T'  ould  orgin  s  a-going,  and  I'll  be 
a-follerin'  of  it  to  its  long  home  sooner  than 
folks  think  for,  may  be." 

Matthew's  family  were  not  as  much  afifected 
by  this  picture  of  his  near  decease  as  might 
have  been  expected.  The  fact  was,  whenever 
the  old  man  was  put  out  he  always  gave 
expression  to  these  melancholy  forebodings, 
and  had  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  so  any 
time  these  ten  years  back — hence  this  stony 
indifference. 

This  is,  however,  all  a  digression,  and  has 
resulted  from  my  wish  to  explain  how  all  the 
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go,  and  delight,  and  excitement  of  the  new 
organ  was  blemished  and  blmTed  for  Leah  and 
Eay  because  their  Bonnie  Kate  would  not  be 
there  to  hear  it  boom,  and  thrill,  and  "  dither," 
as  Miss  Sweetapple  expressed  it.  They  should, 
of  course,  write  long  descriptions  of  all  that 
took  place ;  but  it  would  not  be  the  same 
thing.  Besides,  letter  -  writing  was  not  an 
easy  or  pleasurable  process  to  the  tw^o  Miss 
Grangers.  It  rather  assumed  the  aspect  of  a 
fearful  joy  ;  conferring  a  sense  of  dignity,  cer- 
tainly, but  still  not  without  its  embarrassments. 

As  Kate  had  come  in  sunshine,  so  it  seemed 
in  sunshine  she  was  to  go.  She  w^andered  here 
and  there,  looking  at  all  things  with  a  new  and 
keener  interest ;  all  the  w^orld  of  daily  life  at 
the  farm  grew  dearer  because  she  was  about  to 
leave  it. 

The  lowing  of  the  kine  as  they  lurched  up 
from  the  meadows  ;  the  soft  rush  of  the  milk 
in  the  pails ;  the  little  pink  pigs  rushing 
through  the  straw  when  Ebenezer,  the  "  shed- 
man,"  tapped  loudly  on  the  tin  lid  of  the  can 
that  held  the  mess  of  meal  their  souls  loved  ; 
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the  coo-roo,  coo-roo  of  the  pigeons  on  the  comb 
of  the  roof,  their  bowings  and  flutterings  ; 
the  antics  of  the  black  kitten,  who  followed 
stately  Jack  about  from  pillar  to  post  to  get 
taken  notice  of  by  that  potentate  in  any  way, 
however  disagreeable  :  all  these  things  and  a 
score  besides  Kate  watched  with  the  eagerness 
a  near  severance  brings.       -• 

Even  the  grey  and  yellow  lichens  and  the 
bosses  of  velvety  green  moss  upon  the  cottage 
roofs  seemed  to  have  a  new  charm  for  her.  She 
let  her  eyes  slowly  travel  over  them,  over  the 
Cross,  the  Green,  over  everything,  lingeringly, 
as  we  touch  what  we  love  and  must  part  with. 
She  could  give  no  reason  at  the  time,  even  to 
herself,  for  this  sadness,  inadequate  as  it  seemed; 
but  in  later  years  she  looked  back  upon  it  as 
what  superstitious  people  call  a  "  warning  " — 
a  shadow  of  things  to  come. 

It  was  such  a  different  life  she  was  going  to 
in  her  London  home  ;  old  friends  about  her, 
old  associations  and  habits  taken  up  again  as 
if  never  dropped.  The  fLirmhouse  and  the  farm 
life   would  grow  to  seem  strange  and  far  off, 
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but  she  would  love  to  recall  the  sights  and 
sounds  that  had  clustered  round  it  and  made 
it  beautiful. 

With  the  close  of  this  day  there  came  to 
Kate  one  of  the  most  sweet  and  solemn  hours 
of  her  young  life.  There  are  times  in  the  lives 
of  most  of  us  upon  which  we  look  back  in  the 
same  spirit  as  that  in  which  we  recall  the  hear- 
ing of  some  grand  and  penetrating  music — 
music  fitter,  or  so  it  seems,  for  heaven  than 
earth — music  whose  strains  haunt  us,  pathetic, 
pleading,  pitiful,  through  all  the  passing  of  the 
years. 

It  was  after  what  Miss  Libbie  saw  fit  to  call 
the  "  late  meal "  that  Kate,  having  fully 
finished  her  preparations  for  the  morrow,  went 
up  to  the  mother's  room. 

The  creeping  dusk  was  falling  over  the  world 
like  a  veil,  here  and  there  pierced  by  the  faint 
shimmer  of  a  star.  No  flaring  gas  lit  up  Low 
Cross  Farm.  The  long  passages  were  grey  and 
dim,  with  here  and  there  a  patch  of  pearly 
light  from  a  deep-set  casement.  Looking 
through  these  as  you  passed  you  could  see  the 
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faint  mist  and  the  pale  gleam   of  the  stars. 
Kate  lingered  a  moment. 

How  dark  and  ghostlike  looked  the  firs 
limned  against  the  grey  ! 

Their  edges  were  blurred  ;  their  branches 
looked  like  funeral  plumes.  What  an  eldrich 
sound  seemed  the  lonQ;-drawn'Out  lowino[  of  a 
cow  in  the  distant  sheds! 

As  Kate  opened  the  door  of  the  sick-room, 
Humbie  rose  from  a  chair  at  the  head  of  the 
bed  ;  Jack  floundered  uj)  from  his  place  on  the 
window-step, 

Kate  thought  her  young  brother  (he  liad 
grown  dear  as  swch  to  her  by  now)  looked  pale 
and  wan  as  he  passed  her.  But  perhaps  it  was 
only  the  dim  light  that  made  her  fancy  so — 
fancy  even  tliat  a  trace  of  tears  was  in  the 
wistful  eyes. 

Humbie  never  spok«.  He  just  passed  out  of 
the  room,  followed  by  Jack  (who,  however, 
gave  a  questioning  look  back  at  Kate,  as 
thougli  wondering  if  anything  were  wrong), 
and  closed  the  door — not,  however,  before  his 
mother  had  raised  her  head  from   the  pillow 
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and  spoken  to  him  in  a  low  tone  that  held  a 
thrill  in  it. 

"  You'll  tell  the  girlies  as  Kate  'ull  read  the 
evening  chapter  for  me,  Humbie  ? "  ^ 

He  understood  that  the  two  women  were  to 
be  left  alone.  Outside  he  pressed  his  hand  to 
his  eyes  for  a  moment,  then  set  off  to  fulfil 
his  mission,  and  add  his  owji  explanation 
thereto. 

"Mother  wants  Mrs  John  all  to  hersel' 
to-night,"  said  Eaj. 

"  And  no  wonder,"  replied  Leah,  "  with 
to-morrow  so  handy." 

John,  who  was  poring  over  some  papers  at 
the  centre  table,  looked  up  at  this,  shortly 
laying  down  his  pencil  and  going  out  into 
the  meadow,  where  they  could  see  him  pacing 
slowly  up  and  down. 

Humbie  joined  him  before  lon^f,  fhnmno:  his 
arm  over  his  brother's  shoulder,  and  there  was  a 
low  murmur  of  voices.  Jack  marched  at  their 
heels,  with  tail  depressed  and  drooped  head. 
He  took  it  to  heart,  after  the  manner  uf  doixs  of 
his  kind,  that  neither  had  a  word  or  look  for 
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him.  He  resented  confidences  in  which  he  had 
no  part. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  room  above,  Kate  was 
kneeling  by  the  mother's  bed,  holding  her 
hand,  and  gazing  up  into  her  face. 

**  I  want  yo'  close  to  me,  my  dearie,"  she 
had  said,  "for  there's  a  deal  I  want  to  say, 
and  I'm  a  bit  tired  like,  as  I  often  am  whiles 
and  agen." 

So  Kate  went  close.  The  light  from  the 
lamp  upon  the  little  table  showed  her  face 
somewhat  pale  and  grave,  yet  full  of  a 
tender  joy. 

It  was  so  sweet  to  feel  that  John's  mother 
loved  her  like  that ! 

Mrs  Granger  put  up  her  hand,  and  drew  the 
sweet  face  still  closer,  looking  steadfiistly  into 
the  soft  brown  eyes. 

"  My  dear,"  she  said,  "  now  that  parting's 
near,  don't  be  angry  if  I  tell  yo'  all  my  mind. 
I  couldua'  be  happy  to  let  yo'  go,  and  keep 
owt  back.  Sick  folk  see  long  and  far. 
There's  times  when  their  own  thouo;hts  seem  to 
be  speakin'  to  'em  like  as  if  tliey  wur  voices. 
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It's  hard  for  me  to  say  what  I  mean,  and  yet  I 
mean  to  do  it,  or  I'll  never  rest  when  yo're 
gone  from  me." 

Kate  bent  her  head,  and  gently  kissed  the 
faded  cheek,  stroked  the  thin  fingers  that  lay 
so  feeble  and  helpless  in  her  own  ;  but  she  did 
not  speak.  It  was  best  to  let  the  full  heart 
unburden  itself  in  its  own  way. 

"  Lass,  when  first  yo'  come  whoam  to   Low 

Cross,  my  heart  wur  big   wi'  fears.     I   could 

see  what  no   one  had  ever  told  me — I  could 

read  what  never  wur  wrote  in  words  ;  but  if  I 

hurt  yo'  wi'  what  I  say,  call  to  mind  I'm  nought 

but  a  fullish  owd  woman,  full  o'  fancies  as  an 

egg's  full  o'  meat,  and  tak'  no  heed  on't — take 

no  heed  on't ! " 

Mrs  Granofer  beofan  to  shake  and  tremble, 

she  clutched  at  Kate's  hand,  and  peered  more 

and  more  closely  into  her  face.     Her  voice  was 

broken  and  fearsome. 

"It  wur  because  he  loved  yo'   so  dear — so 

dear — he  wur  like  one  as  darcna'  risk  all  he 

had,  because  if  he  lost  it  he'd  be  bereft  indeed 

all  t'  days  of  his  life  to  come.      It  wur  because 
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lie  loved  yo'  so  dear — so  dear.     I  knew  how 
things  wur  atween  yo'  that  fust  night  yo'  came; 
I  saw  it  in  your  bonnie  face,  and  in  the  set  o' 
your  queenly  head — I  know'd  i'  my  heart,  an' 
I  grieved  i'  my  heart,  an'  I  know'd  he'd  bin 
fullish  had  John,  and  Humbie  know'd,  and  we 
each  know'd  t'  other  know'd,  but  we  darena' 
speak  o't.      Oh,  my  lass  —  my  lass!      Never 
carry  bitterness    i'   your  loving  heart  to   my 
John  because  he  hadna'  t'  spunk  to  speak  out 
j)lain,  and  tell  yo'  what  plain  soart  o'  folk  wur 
his'n.       He  loved   yo'   so  dear — so   dear — he 
wur  feared  over  much.     When  yo'  feci  hardly 
towards  him  over  the  memory  of  it,   say   to 
yoursel'  over  and  over  agen,  '  It  wur  because 
he  loved  me  so  dear.'     When  thinj^s  oro  a  bit 
criss-cross,  as  they  will  nows  and  agens  with  t' 
best  of  married  folk,  and  t'  old  grudge  rises  up, 
say  to  yoursel' :   '  It  wur  because  he  loved  me 
so  dear.' " 

Kate's  head  was  dropped  down  upon  the 
pretty  patchwork  quilt.  Her  face  was  hidden 
in  her  hands.  Low,  sulxlued  sobs  shook  her 
from  head  to  foot.      Working  herself  up  into  a 
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condition  of  great  excitement  and  agitation, 
Mrs  Granger  rose  in  her  bed,  laid  her  hand  on 
the  bowed  brown  tresses,  while  the  tears  fell 
thick  and  fast  as  she  went  on  speaking : 

"  I  have  prayed  i'  t'  night-watches,  I  have 
watered  my  bed  wi'  my  tears  ;  I  have  asked  my 
God  to  give  me  words  of  wisdom  to  say  to  thee 
— to  comfort  thee — and  stay  thee,  for  I  know 
t'  wound  is  there  in  thy  tender  heart.  A 
mother's  eyes  are  quick  to  see,  love  sharpens 
'em,  and  John  wur  i'  the  wrong — but,  oh,  my 
girl — it  wur  because  he  loved  thee  so  dear." 

She  lay  back  on  the  pillows,  closing  her  eyes  ; 
and  Kate,  lifting  her  white  face  from  the  cover- 
let, bent  over  her,  kissing  her  and  fondling 
her. 

There  are  times  when  women  will  kiss  each 
other  and  cling  to  each  other  like  that,  seeming 
to  find  thus  a  closer  understanding,  a  more 
adequate  expression,  than  in  any  words. 

"  Dunnot  try  to  speak  on  't,"  said  Mrs 
Granger,  as  they  both  grew  calmer ;  "no 
woman  as  is  worth  owt  cares  to  speak  agcn 
her  mon,  be  it  ever  so  little  ;  bu'  bear  wi'  me, 
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and  hark  to  mc  while  I  tell  thee  summat  of  t* 
memories  that  lie  i'  my  heart.  I'd  like  to  tell 
thee  what  a  son  John's  bin  to  me  i'  t'  days  that 
are  past.  Yo'  see  it  wur  some  time  after 
Humbie  wur  born  afore  we  knew  what  wur 
amiss.  It  had  seemed  sorrow  enoo  for  me  to 
be  laid  by,  and  a  burden,  as  yo'  may  say,  upon 
all ;  bo'  when  all  t'  truth  of  things  wur  laid 
before  us  plain,  and  we  know'd  Humbie  would 
never  be  same  as  other  folk,  our  burden  seemed 
too  heavy  to  be  borne,  and  t'  father  and  I 
seemed  to  grow  secret-like  wi'  one  another  and 
afeared  to  speak  open  words.  Folks  about 
here  said  as  it  wur  a  kind  of  a  blight  on  me — 
I'd  a  deal  to  put  up  with — for  one  an'  another 
'ud  come  peekin'  at  him  in  his  cradle,  and 
shake  their  heads,  same  as  if  it  wur  some  fault 
o'  mine,  as  the  lad  were  so.  Havin'  such  a  fine 
straight  boy  as  John,  wi'  's  bonnie  eyes  and 
curly  yed,  made  it  seem  harder  on  me  to  have 
another  boy  a  crookback,  and  so  weak  and 
wangling,  as  they  say.  I'd  used  to  think  of 
him  as  t'  dear  Saviour  healed,  and  how  fain 
and  glad  his  mother  must  ha'  been,  and  he,  like 
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enoo,  comin'  to  lier  leapin'  and  runniu',  as  had 
bin  carried  away  from  her  on  his  bed.  I've 
thouo;ht  on  these  thino^s  till  I've  bin  blind  as  a 
beetle,  as  t'  saying  goes,  wi'  tears  an'  weepin', 
for  I've  thought  as  things  seemed  hard  and 
unfair  betwixt  her  and  me,  and  then  summat 
within  me  would  say,  '  Yo'  must  wait  'till  yo' 
see  yer  lad  i'  heaven  to  see  him  straight  and 
bonnie  same  as  her'n,  Susan,  my  girl.'  Not  bo' 
what  Humbie's  bin  a  dear  good  lad  to  me, 
lovin'  as  a  girl,  and  so  deft  wi'  those  long  fingers 
o'  his ;  still,  I  couldna'  help  but  be  proudest  o' 
John.  Eh,  bo'  I've  felt  my  heart  swell  nigh  to 
burstin'  when  I've  heard  Mr  Sweetapple  telling 
what  a  knowledgeable  boy  he  was,  and  t'  father 
tryin'  for  to  look  as  if  he  didna'  care  about  t' 
matter,  not  he,  a-flickin'  ]iis  fingers  as  much  as 
to  say,  '  I'm  not  one  as  thinks  much  o'  a  mort 
o'  book-learnin',  bo'  say  yer  say,  gentlemen,  say 
yer  say,'  an'  all  t'  blessed  while  he  wur  ready 
to  strut  round  like  t'  bubblyjock  i'  t'  straw- 
yard  for  pride  wur  t'  father,  as  well  I  know'd 
by  t'  glint  o'  his  'ee,  and  t'  general  fashion  o' 
him.'  " 
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"  He  could  not  help  being  proud,  1  should 
think,"  said  Kate,  smiling  through  the  tears 
that  still  shone  about  her  long,  up -curled 
lashes — ''  he  could  not  help  but  be  proud." 

"  There  never  was  such  a  lad  for  books  as 
our  John,"  continued  Mrs  Granger,  stimulated 
by  the  keen  interest  shown  by  her  listener,  and 
happy  that  Kate  had  accepted  her  dictum  as  to 
letting  that  other  subject  of  their  conversation 
drop  into  silence  ;  "  he'd  huddle  under  t'  hay- 
stacks wi'  's  book  upon  his  knees,  and  the 
farmer  he'd  get  a  bit  troubled-like  in  his  mind, 
and  '  Susie,'  he'd  say,  '  book-learning  's  all  very 
well,  but  where's  t'  lad  to  get  a  livin'  from  ? ' 
Bo'  yo'  see  t'  good  God  had  it  all  planned  out, 
for  when  Uncle  Toser  died  he  lef '  a' t'  money  to 
give  t'  lad  a  first-rate  eddication,  an'  soon  folk 
said,  when  John  came  home  from  school,  as 
he'd  grow'd  quite  t'  gentleman,  an',  truth  to 
tell,  I  thought  it  mysel'.  iVy,  an'  I  wur  lain 
over  it  too.  It  wur  a  fine  thiusf  for  Susan 
Gransjer  to  have  a  sou  as  liad  m-ow'd  a  oeutle- 
man,  and  used  to  take  tea  at  t'  Rectory, 
Sundays,  and  be  spoke  to  on  Wiffle  station  by 
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real  quality.  But  John  wur  no  different  at 
heart,  not  he,  though  his  clothes  wur  t'  best, 
an'  made  at  t'  market-town,  an  he'd  got  to 
speak  same  way  as  them  as  has  much  learnin', 
an'  would  take  off  his  hat  to  t'  folk  from  t' 
Hall  wi'  as  grand  a  grace  as  Lord  Whimperdale 
himself.  John  wur  no  different,  bless  yo'  ! 
He'd  used  to  carry  little  Humbie  up  t'  village 
in  his  arms  many  an'  many  a  time,  when  he 
saw  I  wur  hurt  by  t'  neighbours'  looks ;  he 
seemed  to  want  to  say  to  me,  '  /  be'ant  ashamed 
o'  our  little  hunchback,  be  who  else  may, 
mother,'  an' t'  child  clung  about  him,  and  loved 
t'  very  shadow  o'  him,  same  as  he  does  now — 
same  as  he  does  now." 

The  sick  woman  was  silent  awhile,  lying 
back  white  and  wan  after  such  a  long;  and 
unwonted  speech ;  then  she  said,  with  a  long, 
deep  sigh  of  thankfulness  : 

"Ay,  but  it's  sweet — ay,  but  it's  sweet  to 
think  what  a  lovin'  son  John  has  been  to  me. 
Now  you  can  go,"  she  added,  suddenly  turn- 
ing  to   Kate  ;  "  I'm   strong  to   hear  it  now  ; 

happen  I'll  grow  weak  in  a  bit  and  couldna' 
VOL.  n.  G 
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stand  it  This  is  good-bye,  my  dearie,  for  I'll 
be  asleep  t'  morn.  Bend  down  till  I  kiss  yo, 
and  bless  yo.  Nay,  lass,  dunna  greet  like 
that ;  yo'U  spoil  yore  pretty  eyes." 

So  she  kissed  and  blessed  ''  John's  wife,"  and 
then,  with  a  little  sob,  turned  her  face  to  the 
wall. 

Kate  felt  herself  dismissed. 
She  stood  still  as  a  statue  for  a  moment, 
looking  round  the  room  as  though  to  impress 
every  detail  of  it  upon  her  memory. 

Last  of  all  her  eyes  rested  on  the  shrouded 
figure  in  the  bed. 

There  was  a  slicjht  farewell  oresture  of  the 
hand  that  lay  upon  the  coverlet,  and  then  all 
was  still. 

The  door  opened  and  closed. 
Kate  was  out  in  the  long,  dim  passage,  with 
its  patches  of  grey  light,  and  the  leaf  shadows 
round  them  showing  dark  and  clear. 

She  had  said  farewell  to  the  mother  of  the 
man  she  loved— to  the  one  being  in  all  the 
world  who  could  most  fully  enter  into  the 
tenderness  and  passion  of  her  devotion  to  him 
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— who,  made  wise  herself  by  love,  could  best 
understand  how  his  lack  of  perfect  trust  in 
her  had  stabbed  her  heart  through  and 
through,  could  best  seek  for,  and  find,  sweet 
words  of  comfort  to  heal  and  soften  the 
wound. 

Anything  that  touched  Thomas  Granger's 
feelings  always  made  him  what  he  called  "a 
bit  gruffish." 

He  was  very  gruff  indeed  on  the  mornino-  that 
John  and  his  wife  drove  away  from  Low  Cross 
Farm  ;  so  gruff,  that  Ebenezer  and  the  rest  of 
the  farm  hands  thought  it  best  to  give  him  a 
wide  berth. 

No  one  knew  how  the  rough,  rugged  nature 
had  been  touched  and  softened  by  the  girlish 
presence  in  the  old  home.  No  one  knew  how 
already,  though  she  had  been  scarce  an  hour 
gone,  he  missed  her  light  foot  on  the  stairs, 
her  sweet  voice  about  the  house. 

As  to  the  twins,  they  had  fled  to  the  shelter 
of  the  room  with  the  dormer  window,  the 
while  Aunt  Libbie  worked  off  the  excitement 
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of  her  feelings  by  instituting  a  searching 
house-cleaning  here,  there,  and  everywhere. 
Truly  may  it  be  said  that  before  that  day  was 
over,  Thomas  Granger  had  good  cause  to 
describe  himself  as  a  bird  in  the  wilderness. 

Matthew  drove  the  gig  and  its  precious 
freight  to  the  station,  with  an  expression  of 
face  that  would  not  have  ill-befitted  a  funeral ; 
nor  did  he  make  one  sinorle  comment  on  the 
keen  mare.  Wiffle,  that  centre  of  excitement, 
was  more  than  usually  crowded — a  dog,  two 
men,  and  a  woman  with  a  basket,  waitinfy 
there  for  the  train  ;  but  Matthew  contrived 
to  get  a  quiet  word  with  Mrs  John. 

"  Blessin's  go  with  yo'.  Mistress  John,  for  t' 
sweet  comfort  yo'  gave  me  i'  my  trouble.  I'm 
glad  to  think  as  Betsy  Jane  'ull  be  changed  ; 
it's  a  gran'  thought." 

As  the  train  went  crawling  out  Humbie 
held  Jack  by  the  collar,  and  Jack,  with  his 
tongue  hanging  out  to  its  fullest  extent,  made 
a  dreadful  choking  noise  iu  his  throat  in  his 
eflforts  to  rush  after  it. 

Kate  waved    her   hand    from   the  window. 
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Wiffle,  with  its  station-master  and  his  dahlias, 
with  Humbie's  dear,  sad  face,  and  Jack's 
frantic,  strangled  bark,  passed  out  of  sight 
and  hearino-. 

John  and  his  wife  were  on  the  road  to  their 
home  down  south. 

"  We  are  like  s\vallows,  flying  south,"  she 
said  presently,  slipping  her  hand  into  his,  and 
looking  up  into  his  face  with  an  April  smile. 

But  John  looked  very  grave,  and  the  smile 
died  away  from  Kate's  lips  as  she  met  his 
eyes.  They  were  very  tender,  those  dear, 
fond  eyes  of  his ;  but  how  strange  that  deep 
down  in  their  light  she  saw  something  that 
looked  like  pity ! 

He  turned  from  her,  holding  her  hand  in  a 
strained,  close  grasp.  What  was  John  think- 
ing of,  she  pondered  ?  Could  it  be  that  he 
fancied,  that  he  feared,  she  was  pitying  herself 
for  any  of  her  expariences  at  Low  Cross  ? 
What  lay  between  them  made  her  shy  of 
speaking  out ;  and  at  the  junction  they  found 
a  crowded  train,  and  so  were  no  more  alone 
together  all  that  day. 
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As  they  reached  their  home,  a  glint  of 
sunshine  caught  the  gold  and  crimson  of  the 
Virginia  creeper  festooned  about  the  balcony. 
Some  late  roses  were  blossominG:  above  the 
doorway.  West  Kensington,  seen  thus  to 
advantage,  did  not  seem  a  harsh  change  from 
the  hills  and  dales,  and  the  far-spreading  wolds 
of  distant  Yorkshire.  But  Kate  could  have 
wished  a  happier  look  upon  her  husband's  face. 

Once  in  their  own  room  upstairs,  that 
*'  heart  of  the  house  "  in  which  the  precious 
solitude  a  deux  could  always  be  found,  he 
took  oflf  her  pretty  hat  witli  tlie  curled  grey 
feathers,  handling  it  as  deftly  as  a  woman 
might  have  done,  unfastened  the  clasj)  of  her 
travelling  cloak,  passed  his  arm  firmly  round 
her  shoulders,  and  thus  liolding  her,  close  to 
his  heart,  close  to  the  breast  that  henceforth 
must  be  her  slielter  in  sorrow,  her  covert  from 
the  storm  and  the  tempest  that  form  })ait  of 
every  life,  he  told  her  in  a  few  quiet,  ex- 
quisitely tender  words,  that  a  great  soul  had 
passed  away  across  that  "  unknown  sea  that 
runs  round  all  the  world." 
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"  It  cain3  quite  su  Idenly,"  he  said.  "  He 
was  sitting  in  his  chair — they  were  all  round 
him.     Oh,  my  darling  !  my  darling !  " 

For  a  moment  she  had  been  still,  pressing 
her  hands  against  his  shoulders  as  if  to  ward 
oflf  the  bitter  pain  of  the  blow  he  had  dealt 
her. 

Then  she  twisted  herself  from  his  arms, 
and  threw  herself  upon  the  bed  face  down- 
wards, clutching  the  pillow. 

"  He  was  the  tenderest,  truest,  best,"  she 
moaned  ;  "  oh,  dear  Uncle  Anthony,  shall  I 
never  see  your  face  again  —  never,  never 
again  ?  Was  that  your'  last,  last  message  to 
your  Bonnie  Kate  ?  You  were  so  faithful  to 
me,  dear ;  you  used  to  tell  me  when  1  was 
wrong,  your  poor,  impulsive  Kate,  and  I  am 
so  often  wrong — so  much,  much  oftener  wrong 
than  anyone  else  can  be.  What  shall  I  do  ? 
What  shall  I  do  ?  " 

Truly  theirs  was  a  sad  home-coming. 


CHAPTER   IV. 


HER    OWN    HOME. 


The  reason  that  we  become  resiofDed  to  the 
loss  of  those  we  love  is  because  that  loss — 
when  the  chill  hand  of  death  claims  them — is 
inevitable. 

While  hope  lasts  we  struggle.  Hope  gone, 
despairing  sorrow  steps  in  and  has  its  day. 

We  lie  prone,  and  the  deep  waterfloods  pass 
over  our  soul.  The  suro^e  of  the  sea  and  the 
sough  of  the  wind  are  about  us  and  around  us. 

But  the  voice  that  of  old  said  to  the  winds 
and  the  waves,  "  Peace,  be  still,"  at  last  makes 
itself  heard  above  the  tumult. 

There  is  a  terrible  silence  on  earth,  but 
heaven's  music  has  a  chord  tlie  sweeter.  Jt 
is  ftiint  and  far  off,  but  now  and  agnin  we 
catch  its  echo  amid  the  throbbing  pulses  of 
the  life  around  us. 
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From  the  intensity  and  undisciplined  nature 
of  her  character,  Kate's  sorrow  under  the  blow 
of  General  Pierrepoint's  death  was  overwhelm- 
ins^  and  uncontrolhible.  Lono^er  than  most  did 
she  linger  in  that  first  j)assionate  stage  of  grief 
when  neither  "  rhyme  nor  reason  "  can  aught 
avaiL  That  he  should  have  died  without  her 
near  him  ;  that  he  should  have  longed,  may 
be,  for  the  sound  of  her  voice,  and  the  touch  of 
her  hand,  and  longed  in  vain  ;  that  she,  his 
darling,  his  own  "  Bonnie  Kate,"  should  have 
been  passing  through  the  ordinary  routine  of 
an  unmarked  day  at  that  supreme  moment 
when  his  noble  spirit  took  its  flight  from  earth 
for  ever — all  these  reflections,  and  a  thousand 
more,  added  to  the  poignancy  of  her  grief. 
Violent  gusts  of  weeping  shook  her  as  the  l)last 
shakes  the  young  sapling.  Not  even  John 
coukl  give  her  any  comfort  as  she  passed 
tln-ough  that  valley  of  sorrow  through  which 
the  pathway  of  her  life  now  led  her.  And 
John  was  very  wise. 

He  did  the  only  thing  that  those  who  love 
us  best  can  do  for  us  at  such  a  time.      He  let 
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her  alone.  He  did  not  question  her  ;  he  did 
not  probe  the  cruel  wound  under  the  pain  of 
which  she  was  brought  low.  His  heart  ached 
to  see  his  darling  thus,  but  he  knew  that  the 
crisis  was  inevitable.  The  time  would  come 
when  she  would  turn  to  him  for  sympathy  and 
consolation ;  when  she  would  realise  that  the 
love  that  was  near  must  console  her  for  the 
love  she  had  lost ;  but,  from  the  very  nature 
of  things,  that  time  was  slow  in  coming.  If 
Kate  could  have  seen  Aunt  Cynthia,  if  the 
two  women  could  have  "  talked  things  over," 
dwelling  on  every  detail,  and  living  over  again 
every  moment  of  sadness  and  despair,  things 
would  have  been  better.  But  there  seemed 
little  cliancc  of  this.  Wliat  everyone  around 
her  had  seen  only  too  clearly  had  been  hidden 
from  Miss  Cynthia's  eyes.  In  the  few  blurred 
and  blotted  lines  she  wrote  to  Kate,  after  all 
that  was  mortal  of  her  beloved  brother  had 
been  laid  in  the  flower-decked  grave  at  Madeira, 
she  said,  "It  is  the  suddenness,  the  terrible 
surprise  of  it,  that  has  broken  me  down." 
Poor  Miss  Cynthia!      Eudely,  indeed,  had 
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the  bandage  been  torn  from  her  love-blinded 
eyes.  Swift  and  unlooked-for  had  been  the 
blow  that  had  severed  the  tenderest  cord  which 
bound  her  to  life.  Her  beloved  brother's 
immediate  presence  taken  from  her,  the  whole 
world  seemed  to  contract  itself  for  her  into 
that  one  sacred  spot  where  all  that  was  mortal 
of  him  lay. 

Each  little  variation  in  the  sick  man's  state 
had  been  a  household  event.  His  being  a 
little  better  or  a  little  worse  had  made  the  day 
bright  or  gloomy.  They  had  talked  over  this 
little  change  or  that  in  him  ;  hovered  near  him 
to  see  what  each  could  do.  And  now  the  days 
were  one  long  blank.  He  was  gone ;  that 
great,  loving  heart  had  ceased  to  beat ;  those 
clear,  lambent  eyes  could  look  on  those  he 
loved  no  more. 

No  one  could  help  it.     It  had  to  be. 

Aunt  Cynthia  could  not  grasp  it ;  could  not 
take  it  in. 

In  her  bewilderment  and  despair,  she  clung 
to  the  scenes  and  places  where  her  brother  had 
spent  the  last  days  of  his  life.     She  would  not 
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hear  of  leaving  the  ishxnd,  and  Will,  of  course, 
could  not  leave  her  there  alone. 

Sorrow  and  trial  had  changed  bright-eyed 
Will  from  a  l)oy  to  a  man.  It  was  he  who 
had  written  to  John,  begging  him  to  break  the 
news  of  her  uncle's  death  to  Kate  as  tenderly 
as  possible.  His  letter  only  came  to  hand  tlie 
morning  the  Grangers  left  Low  Cross,  and 
John  resolved  to  keep  the  bad  tidings  to  him- 
self until  Kate  should  be  safe  in  the  shelter  of 
her  own  home. 

There,  as  we  have  seen,  with  his  arms 
around  her  and  her  head  upon  his  breast,  she 
learned  all  the  bitter  truth.  After  that  she 
had  but  to  "dree  her  weird"  ;  helped,  indeed, 
by  her  husband's  quiet,  yet  ever-present 
sympathy ;  still  more  by  his  self-restraint  in 
letting  her  sorrow  have  its  way.  After  a  time 
she  paid  a  visit  to  the  old  home  by  the  river, 
and  John  let  her  go  on  that  drear  pilgrimage 
alone — a  piece  of  wisdom  that  cost  him  some- 
thing, yet  was  in  truth  the  truest  kindliness. 

At  the  first  sight  of  Mrs  Dulcimer,  Kate 
broke  down  altogether  ;  while  as  to  Chloe,  that 
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little  animal  was  truly,  as  Mrs  Dulcimer 
observed,  ''  out  of  herself "  at  sight  of  Kate. 
The  sable  robe  and  black  snood-like  bonnet 
could  not  deceive  Chloe.  She  grovelled  at 
Kate's  feet  and  kept  up  a  series  of  quick,  short 
barks,  or  rather  yelps  of  joy  ;  she  licked  the 
cold  hand  that  hung  by  Kate's  side  as  she  sat 
in  the  old  chair  by  the  window  and  gazed  out 
upon  the  river  through  a  mist  and  rain  of  tears. 

The  leaves  were  falling  rapidly  ;  they  were 
drifting  in  red  and  yellow  heaps  into  corners  ; 
they  were  floating  on  the  bright  ripples  of  the 
water. 

Their  day  was  over,  and  it  seemed  to  Kate 
as  if,  with  them,  all  the  old  sunshine  and  joy 
of  the  home  had  goue  too. 

The  boat  was  snugly  ensconced  in  its  little 
winter  house.  No  more  it  bobbed  up  and 
down  so  leisurely,  or  ran  its  nose  into  the 
buttercups  and  the  reeds  and  rushes. 

Yet  Kate  saw  it  in  her  fancy  in  the  old 
place  once  more. 

She  heard  the  soft  crunch  of  the  keel  against 
the  pebbly  bottom  of  the  river,  the  rattle   of 
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the  chain,  the  hump  of  tlie  prow  against  the 
yielding  grass  ;  she  saw  Will's  face,  radiant, 
laughing,  bright,  and  bonnie  ;  she  saw  Aunt 
Cynthia,  dignified  as  ever,  in  the  stern,  with 
Chloe  on  the  seat  beside  her,  evidently  con- 
vinced that  the  boat  was  taken  out  daily  for 
her  sole  benefit,  and  that  the  family  were 
merely  allowed  to  accompany  her. 

How  often  had  they  laughed  about  this 
idea  of  Chloe's,  while  someone  watched  from 
the  window !  Laughed  ?  Had  they  laughed  ? 
How  silent  now  was  the  laughter  ! 

The  water  sobbed  against  the  bank  ;  some 
little  bird  gave  forth  a  weak  piping  now  and 
then,  as  if  asking  whither  its  companions  were 
all  flown. 

There  were  no  other  sounds  to  break  the 
stillness  of  the  dear  old  garden,  for  the  sigh  of 
the  branches  overhead  as  they  stirred  gently 
in  the  autumn  wind,  could  hardly  be  called  a 
sound  at  all. 

A  rose — the  last  of  all  its  fellows — blossomed 
in  a  sheltered  corner  of  the  house. 

Kate  gathered  it,  and  set  it  in  her  breast. 
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Then  she  kissed  Chloe's  ball  of  a  head  (Chloe's 
goggle  eyes  had  tears  in  them,  and  her  tail  was 
all  uncurled  and  limp  ;  she  knew  Kate  was 
going),  bade  Mrs  Dulcimer  a  kindly  farewell, 
pulled  down  her  veil  over  her  face,  and  set  off 
bravely  towards  the  station. 

Something  of  the  spirit  of  those  who  have 
lived  and  loved  and  suffered  in  a  house  may 
perchance  linger  about  it  when  they  are  gone. 
The  echo  of  words  long  since  uttered  by  lips 
now  cold  in  death  may  whisper  among  the 
shadows  in  the  old  rooms,  as  the  faint  wind 
stirs  among  the  trees  of  the  forest.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  limit  the  limitless  sway  of 
association,  or  the  subtle  spiritual  influences 
that  surround  us  all  on  every  side  like  a 
network,  intangible  yet  electric. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  on  that  homeward 
journey  Kate's  thoughts,  almost  in  spite  of 
herself,  or  so  it  seemed,  took  a  persistent  turn. 

The  past  opened  like  a  vista  before  her,  and 
she  saw  and  recognised  things  that  had  been 
hidden  from  her.  She  recognised  with  a  clear- 
ness that  was  startling  to  her,  the  grandeur  of 
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that  self-forgetfulness  tliat  liad  made  Anthony 
Pierrepoint  the  man  he  was.  He  had  known 
from  the  first  that  for  him  life  was  destined  t(j 
draw  quickly  to  a  close.  He  had  kept  that 
knowledge  locked  w^itliin  his  own  bosom.  He 
had  kept  silence  as  to  his  own  suflering. 
When  they  had  talked  of  hope  and  brigliter 
clays  to  come,  smiling  and  bending  over  liim  as 
they  spoke,  he  had  smiled  up  into  their  faces, 
gently  bowing  his  head  as  if  in  assent.  For 
him  death  held  no  fears.  He  knew  the  God  in 
w^hom  he  had  believed.  Why,  then,  should  he 
scare  those  who  so  dearly  loved  liim  because 
ere  long  he  must  set  out  upon  a  journey 
whither  they  could  not  follow?  Their  pain 
would  be  keen  enough  when  the  day  of  parting 
came.  Until  that  day  let  them  find  joy  in 
hope.  He  could  not  spare  them  sorrow  in  the 
future  ;  he  would  cheer  and  sustain  them  in 
the  present. 

A  thousand  little  signs  rose  up  before  Kate's 
memory,  and  aided  her  to  read  this  story  of  a 
noble  past.  She  was  like  a  person  to  whom  the 
clue  to  a  plan  is  suddenly  given.    She  saw  with 
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new  eyes  ;  she  understood  with  an  enlightened 
mind  ;  and  in  this  new  light  at  length  she 
began  to  question  herself. 

Was  her  own  life  worthy  of  the  love  that 
noble  one  had  borne  her  ?  Was  it  not  rather 
sodden  with  selfishness,  in  that  her  undisci- 
plined sorrow  was  leading  her  to  do  a  Avrong 
to  her  husband — to  the  man  who-  had  been  so 
tender  to  her  in  her  grief,  so  delicate  in  his 
effacement  of  his  own  individuality,  so'  full 
of  thought  for  her,  so  empty  of  thought  for 
himself  ? 

John  was  working  hard,  she  knew  that. 
He  was  ambitious,  and  it  seemed  that  a  dis- 
tinguished career  lay  before  him.  Many  long 
hours  did  he  spend  in  the  cosy  little  study  ap- 
propriated to  his  use,  and  made  wondrously  spry 
and  tasteful  by  Kate's  own  hands  :  kept,  too, 
in  perfect  order  by  the  same  deft  fingers,  so 
that  no  servant  should  disturb  or  move  the 
papers,  and  "  put  aside,"  as  the  saying  goes, 
that  which  it  would  take  an  hour  to  find.  For 
John  Granger  the  weary  days  of  waiting  to  see 
if  success  would  come,  were  over.     There  was 
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now  no  sittinor  in  liis  chambers  listening:  to  each 
footfall  on  the  long-winding  stairs  in  the  hope 
the  sounds  might  stop  at  his  door,  and  a  legal- 
sounding  voice,  prompt  and  business-like,  ask 
for  Mr  Granger,  barrister-at-law.  That  nervous 
occasion,  the  first  session  when  a  man  holds  a 
brief,  had  past  and  gone.  ]\Ir  John  Granger 
had  made  his  mark  ;  not  in  a  very  large  way 
at  2)resent,  jjcrhaps,  but  still  in  a  way  highly 
satisfactory  to  himself,  since  he  began  to  be 
*' spoken  of"  among  the  members  of  high- 
standing  firms  of  solicitors,  and  he  never  had 
an  idle  hour  on  his  hands. 

People  may  sneer  as  they  like  at  charms  of 
person,  voice,  and  manner,  but  they  are  all 
potent  factors  in  the  careers  of  men  and 
women,  opening  many  a  door,  and  prevail- 
ing over  many  a  difficulty.  And  John  Granger 
had  all  these.  In  speaking,  his  voice  was  clear, 
bell-like,  and  beautifully  modulated  ;  his  de- 
livery easy  and  graceful ;  his  sentences  terse 
and  well  i)ut  together. 

Uncle  Toser  had  not  been  wronij  iu  makinix 
up   his   mind  that  his  elder  nephew  had  the 
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makings  of  a  clever  man  in  him.  The  savings 
of  a  lifetime  had  not  been  ill-invested. 

Bulwer  Lytton  tells  us,  "  Thrones  and  bread 
man  wins  from  the  aid  of  others.  Fame  and  a 
woman's  heart  he  can  only  gain  through  him- 
self." Not  yet  fame — that  would  come  ;  but 
success  John  Grano'er  had  attained,  and  a 
woman's  heart  was  his  ;  both  these  things  he 
had  won  for  himself 

Kate  was  as  ambitious  for  her  husband  as  he 
was  for  himself.  A  man  who  marries  a  woman 
of  culture  and  intelligence  draws  this  prize  in 
the  lottery  of  marriage  :  his  wife  does  not  drag 
him  back,  but  cheers  him  on  as  he  goes.  A 
clever  woman  does  not  want  to  grasp  as  much 
as  she  can  get  of  a  man's  life,  and  strangle  it, 
and  choke  it  with  petty  greeds  and  jealous 
fancies.  She  knows  that  her  never  -  failing 
sympathy  in  his  work  and  in  his  ambitions 
grapples  him  to  her  soul  with  hoops  of  steel. 
She  has  no  need  to  fall  back  upon  lower  de- 
vices as  a  lesser  woman  might.  She  is  a 
companion  of  whom  he  never  tires,  as  well 
as  the  woman  and  the  wife  whom  he  loves. 
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Kate  was  all  these  thiugs  to  John,  aud  more, 
for  he  never  ceased  to  feel  a  certain  surprise 
that  she,  with  all  her  daintinesses,  all  her  gentle 
breeding,  all  her  pretty  graceful  ways,  was  in 
very  truth  his  own.  That  this  worship  of  her 
reigned  in  his  heart  any  skilled  character-reader 
might  easily  have  recognised  by  the  chivalry  of 
his  manner  to  her  on  all  occasions.  He  seemed 
to  fear  lest  even  the  breath  of  heaven  should 
visit  her  cheeks  too  roughly.  She  was  some- 
thing precious  exceedingly,  set  apart,  diflferent 
in  his  eyes  to  other  women  however  excellent 
or  beautiful.  The  consciousness  of  the  one 
wrong  he  had  been  guilty  of  towards  her 
served  to  intensify  these  feelings  on  his  part. 
He  felt  that  he  had  so  much  to  make  up  for. 
He  could  never  cast  aside  the  memory  of  how 
he  had  seen  her  suffer  through  his  sin.  He  was 
conscious  also  of  a  certain  treachery  in  his  own 
conduct  towards  tlie  great  and  good  man  she 
now  so  deeply  mourned  ;  towards  that  gentlest 
of  women,  Aunt  Cynthia.  Even  Will's  straight- 
lookino'  brio'ht  eyes  haunt  him  at  times  with  a 
look  of  reproach.      Had  he  not  stolen  their 
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"  Bonnie  Kate  "  from  these  dear  people  under 
false  pretences?  True,  it  was  but  by  silence  that 
he  had  misled  them  ;  yet  that  silence  had  long 
since  taken  the  guise  of  an  abjectly  cowardly 
action,  one  to  be  regretted  through  all  time, 
to  be  expiated  by  all  possible  self-abnegation 
towards  Kate  and  those  belonging  to  her. 

Kate  was  dimly  conscious  of  this  attitude  of 
his  towards  her.  She  felt  the  exquisite  tender- 
ness of  his  love,  the  never-failing  thoughtfulness 
for  her  even  in  the  smallest  thing ;  but  his  one 
fault  towards  her  she  had  tried  to  bury  deep 
down  out  of  sioht.  If  it  ever  obtruded  its  un- 
welcome  memory  upon  her  she  quickly  drove 
the  thought  away  by  recalling  tlie  words  of  the 
dear  house- mother  :  "  It  was  because  he  loved 
you  so  dear." 

She  said  to  herself  that  never  again  could 
any  root  of  bitterness  grow  in  her  heart  to- 
wards John  for  a  fault  committed  for  love's 
sake. 

Now,  on  her  journey  homewards  from  that 
sad  visit  to  a  home  that  was  desolate  indeed, 
she  began  to  question  herself  as  to  her  faults 
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towards  her  husband,  rather  than  his  faults 
against  her.  She  recalled  his  hard  work  at 
his  professional  duties ;  the  weary  look  in  the 
dear,  tender  eyes  as  she  stole  into  his  "  den  " 
and  bade  him  good-night,  knowing  full  well 
that  it  would  be  the  early  hours  of  the  morn- 
ing before  he  sought  rest  himself. 

**  I  am  sure  I  must  come  to  something^  c^reat 
some  day,  with  you  to  cheer  me  on,"  he  had 
said  to  her  once,  with  his  arms  about  her,  and 
his  eyes  alight  with  joy  and  pride. 

But  that  was  a  long;  while  acfo,  or  what 
seemed  like  a  long  while  ago,  in  that  dream  of 
theirs  by  tlie  sea.  John  had  seldom  looked  so 
briglit  and  hopeful  of  late. 

Why? 

There  was  no  neglect  of  his  comfort  at 
home.  Kate  was  tlie  kind  of  woman  to  whom 
such  neglect  would  have  been  a  deep  and 
abiding  shame.  In  the  matter  of  liousehold 
knowledge  Miss  Libbie  had  done  her  a  cruel 
injustice.  For  all  that  she  could  play  ''The 
Moonlight  Sonata  "  till  you  saw  in  your  mind's 
eye  the  silvery  radiance  sweet  o'er  mead  and 
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sea,  heard  the  bright  ripples  sob  along  the  shore, 
and  the  nightingale's  note  thrill  and  tremble  in 
an  ecstasy  of  song ;  for  all  that  she  could  arrange 
groups  of  flowers  so  that  they  looked  as  if  they 
were  sitting  as  models  for  panel  pictures ;  she 
was  yet  most  accomplished  as  a  plain  needle- 
woman, holding  that  there  was  no  sewing- 
machine  in  the  world  that  could  compete  with 
a  woman's  fingers.  She  could  cut  French 
beans  so  that  you  could  see  through  each  tiny 
flake,  and  slice  a  cucumber  to  show  the  pattern 
on  the  dish  through  its  transparent  discs.  She 
could  even  roll  butter  till  it  looked  like  amber 
ribbon  delicately  gofl'ered,  and  might  have 
rivalled  Melissa  in  the  fashioning  of  a  toque 
or  the  twist  of  a  bow. 

These  last  accomplishments  of  Kate's  liad 
remained  a  sealed  letter  to  Miss  Libbie,  who 
had  judged  that  silence  was  ignorance,  after 
the  way  of  women  of  her  kind. 

It  may,  however,  be  taken  for  granted  that 
John  Granger's  house  was  well  ordered,  since  a 
knowledgeable  mistress  is  apt  to  make  active 
and  capable  servants.      There  was  no  waste, 
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but  there  was  nothing  niggardly.  Kate  had 
been  no  portionless  bride.  She  had  a  fair 
income  of  her  own,  and  took  it  for  granted 
that  everything  about  her  should  be  the  best 
of  its  kind.  John's  earnings  were  consider- 
able, and  steadily  increasing ;  ergo,  there  was 
no  need  of  stint  in  any  form  in  the  pretty 
house  at  West  Kensinsrton.  Jt  was  not  onlv 
a  house — as  so  many  houses  are,  where  care 
and  comfort  are  unknown  quantities — it  was  a 
home.  John  was  decidedly  to  be  envied  in 
that  respect. 

Yet  he  had  seemed  less  bright  and  elastic  in 
spirit  of  late.  And  Kate,  asking  the  why  and 
the  wherefore,  found  a  ready  answer  in  her 
own  conscience. 

She  had  been  selfish  in  her  abandonment  to 
an  overwhelming  grief.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
prominent  characteristics  of  a  great  love  that 
it  cannot  find  happiness  complete  and  real  save 
in  the  happiness  of  the  one  beloved.  When, 
after  a  lone:  dav's  mental  toil,  John  Granoer 
came  l)ack  to  his  home,  what  he  wanted  was 
to  find  things  bright  and  happy  there  ;   and 
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she — sunk  in  the  sorrow  that  seemed  almost 
heavier  than  she  could  bear — had  foro-otten 
this. 

How  gentle  he  had  been  to  her — how  full 
of  thouo'ht  and  tenderness  ! 

But  her  thought  for  him  had  failed.  She 
had  been  selfish  in  her  grief ;  she  had  been 
everything  most  opposed  to  the  teaching  of 
the  man  who  had  been  to  her  father,  coun- 
sellor, and  friend.  Besides,  would  she  call  the 
sufferer  back  if  she  could  ?  Looking  back 
with  the  clearer  vision  now  vouchsafed  to  her, 
she  could  see  what  his  pain  and  weakness  had 
been,  could  see  how  his  cheerful,  patient  en- 
durance had  ofttimes  blinded  those  about  him 
to  their  intensity.  Truly,  she  was  an  un- 
worthy follower  in  his  footsteps  —  more  un- 
worthy still  of  following  in  those  of  the  Divine 
Master  he  served  —  He  whose  footsteps  are 
touched  with  light,  so  that  we  may  see  them 
plainly  if  we  look  for  them. 

Kate  thouofht  of  that  ideal  love  she  had  set 
before  her  eves  when  first  she  met  John 
Granger  —  the    love    that    was    to    have    no 
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thought  of  self,  that  was  never  to  fail,  no 
matter  how  great  the  stress  laid  upon  it. 

Was  life,  then,  but  one  long  process  of  set- 
ting up  ideals  and  failing  to  realise  them  ? 
Was  this  miserable  sense  of  failure  that  beset 
her  now  only  a  foretaste  of  still  more  failures 
to  come  ? 

Then  she  let  her  thoughts  wander  to  some 
details  of  the  General's  last  days  at  Madeira 
sent  to  her  by  her  cousin  AVill.  How  happily 
the  beauties  of  the  fiiir  island  had  acted  on  the 
sick  man's  spirits  !  How  pleased  he  had  been 
watchinor  the  little  o-reen  canaries  flutterins^  in 
the  woods  I  How  he  recalled  the  touchiiior 
story  of  the  young  knight  of  olden  times  who 
fled  with  his  "  faire  ladye  -  love "  from  tlie 
glitter  and  glare  of  the  Court,  and  lived  and 
died  in  the  beautiful  island  "set  in  a  silver 
sea    ! 

"  Dear  uncle  was  so  bright  and  happy  in 
those  last  days  that  when  he  passed  away 
from  us,  suddenly,  and  with  no  greater  suffer- 
ing than  a  long-drawn  sigh,  and  a  fixed,  eager, 
upward  look  in  the  dear,  kind  eyes,  it  hardly 
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seemed  like  death,  but  like  someone  crossing 
a  bright  flood,  and  passing  out  of  sight  into 
some  fairer  world." 

"That  was  my  dream,"  said  Kate,  "that 
bright  passing,  and  I  —  I  have  missed  its 
lesson — I  have  thought  only  of  the  cloud  of 
sorrow,  and  never  tried  to  see  its  silvery 
side." 

When  John  came  home,  she  met  him  in  the 
hall.  Standino:  there  amono^  the  tall  ferns  and 
blossoming  chrysanthemums,  she  looked,  in 
her  plain  black  dress  with  the  pale  rose  from 
the  Kichmond  garden  at  her  throat,  quite  a 
different  Kate  from  the  sad,  drooping  woman 
he  had  companied  with  these  many  weeks,  for 
there  was  a  little  smile  upon  her  lips,  and  her 
eyes,  though  they  had  tell-tale  shadows  be- 
neath, were  lifted  to  his  with  a  glad,  loving 
look  that  told  him  his  home-coming  was  a 
sweet  and  welcome  thing. 

Autumn  days,  however  bright  and  fair,  soon 
fade,  almost  imperceptibly,  into  winter,  and  now 
the  long  arms  of  the  Virginian  creeper  hung  so 
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many  bare  browu  strings  from  the  balcony  of 
Kate's  house,  and  tapped  forlornly  on  the  pane, 
as  if  calling  attention  to  their  pitiable  state;  the 
flowers  in  the  little  garden  blackened  and  died; 
there  was  no  leaf  on  anv  branch,  nor  roses  any- 
where,  save  little  Eobin's  ruddy  breast,  as  he 
sat,  all  puffed  out,  on  the  bare  linden  trees  by 
the  2^ate,  and  sans  Kate  a  son^j  as  dole  for  the 
crumbs  she  scattered  on  the  grass-2:>lot. 

Aunt  Cvnthia's  letters  from  the  far-off 
island  —  letters  that  told  of  sunshine  and 
flowers,  of  balmy  breezes  that  stirred  the 
blossoms  on  her  brother's  orrave,  of  calm  blue 
seas  flecked  with  pretty  ochre-tinted  sails — • 
seemed  like  fairv  tales  read  bv  the  winter  fire 
while  the  wind  whistled  outside,  and  the  sleet 
beat  upon  the  snugly-curtained  windows. 

When  Kate  paid  another  visit  to  Richmond 
there  was  not  even  a  leaf  floatinsf  on  the  river : 
the  loosestrife  was  all  mere  branches  of  bhick- 
ened  stems,  the  king-cups  were  gone;  and  Chloe, 
shivering  and  turning  up  her  snub  nose  at  the 
English  weather,  after  meeting  Kate  \\-ith 
effusion,  nestled  in  her  basket  by  the  fire,  and 
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pretended  to  fall  into  a  dreamless  sleep,  lest 
she  should  be  asked  to  go  out  for  a  walk. 

''  She  has  the  sense  of  twenty  dogs," 
cried  Mrs  Dulcimer,  calling  Kate's  attention 
to  the  manoeuvre.  *^  She's  no  more  asleep 
than  you  or  1  be,  Mrs  Granger ;  it's  just  her 
artfulness." 

At  which  Cliloe  opened  one  sly  eye,  and 
glanced  at  the  speaker  as  much  as  to  say, 
"  Quite  right,  old  girl ;  but  it's  rather  mean  of 
you  to  expose  my  little  game." 

Her  second  visit  to  the  old  home  did  not 
sadden  Kate  as  the  first  had  done.  Eather  it 
comforted  her  and  strengthened  her.  She 
thought  more  of  the  radiance  of  that  loving 
smile  that  had  been  wont  to  greet  her  there 
than  of  the  silence  that  now  reigned  in  the  old 
familiar  rooms.  She  could  join  in  Mrs  Dulci- 
mer's expressions  of  thankfulness  that  "  Miss 
Cynthia "  was  still  in  a  sunny  clime,  and 
"  Master  Will  "  such  a  stay  and  comfort  to  her. 
The  new  home  was  clasping  Kate  close  in  its  lov- 
ing arms.  There  she  was  conscious  of  a  centre 
of  light  and  warmth  that  illumed  all  the  world. 
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More  than  tliis,  she  was  comforted  in  her 
sorrow.  She  thought  more  of  the  bright  river 
and  the  silver  sail  of  her  dream,  of  the  radiance 
upon  the  dear  loving  face,  than  of  the  far-off 
grave  and  the  empty  cliair. 

There  were  other  letters  than  Aunt  Cynthia's 
to  be  read  by  the  fireside  in  the  cosy  home — 
letters  from  Melissa,  quaint  and  sprightly,  one 
that  told  of  the  glories  of  Organ  Sunday,  the 
inauo'uration  of  the  new  and  amazinf^  instru- 
ment  presented  to  the  church  on  the  hill  by 
Lord  Whimperdale  ;  the  terrible  obstinacy  of 
Matthew  Golds traw,  who  promptly  refused  to 
blov/  the  new  harmonium  because  he  *' didn't  be- 
lieve in  it " — as  if  it  were  a  new  article  of  faith, 
a  sort  of  infallibility  of  the  Pope  being  foisted 
upon  him  by  designing  men ;  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  new  and  younger  "  blower ; "  and 
Matthew's  retreat  to  the  shade  of  the  free 
seats,  with  an  injured  countenance  on  him, 
and  an  obstinate  expression  of  deafness  to  the 
melody  evolved  from  the  "  new  -  fangied 
machine,"  as  he  chose  to  call  Lord  Whimper- 
dale's  gift. 
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There  was  a  postscript  to  this  letter  of 
Melissa's  : 

"  P.S.— The  dither  is  all  ri^ht." 

"  Isn't  that  just  like  Melissa  ?  "  said  Kate, 
laiio^hino^. 

"Yes,"  answered  John;  "she  is  quite  a 
rara  avis  in  terra  is  Miss  Sweetapple,  and  I 
tell  you  what  it  is,  Kate  :  when  town  wakes 
up  a  little  in  springtime,  you  must  get  her  to 
come  and  stay  with  you  a  bit/' 

Be  it  understood  that  Mrs  John  Grano-er 
had  a  laro^e  circle  of  friends  in  London  ; 
clever  people,  artistic  people ;  people  in  high 
— mihtary — places,  who  were  neither  clever 
nor  artistic,  but  infinitely  delightful  to  know, 
and  charmed  to  meet  the  more  intellectually 
gifted  order  of  beings  ;  but  her  deep  mourning- 
prevented  her  showing  much  at  present,  or 
enjoying  those  "  off  season  "  social  gatherings 
in  London  that  many  of  us  prefer  to  the  grand 
burst  in  the  dog  days.  She  was  enjoying 
what  might  be  called  a  "  quiet  home  time  " — 
a  time  that  made  her  sometimes  feel  as  if  the 
grand    stately    motto    that    was    emblazoned 
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rouud  Low  Cross  Farm — "  God's  Providence 
is  mj  Inheritance" — might  well  be  lettered 
across  the  threshold  of  her  Kensington  home. 

Humbie  was  almost  as  good  and  graphic  a 
correspondent  as  Melissa. 

He,    too,    told   news    that   interested   Kate 
deeply.     A  relative  of  the  good  Rector's  had 
died  and  left  that  worthy  man  a  small  inde- 
pendence ;  very  small  it  might  have  seemed  to 
most  people,  contemptible  to  a  moneyed  man, 
no  doubt,  but  it  made  to  the  Rectory  household 
all  the  difference  between  pinching  and  enjoy- 
ing.    Mrs  Swectapple  had  a  new  dolman,  a 
most  stylish  thing,  with  hanging  sleeves,  em- 
broidered.   The  Rector  bought  a  stumpy  pony, 
and  a  basket-trap  to  hold  three.    The  pony  was 
a  useful  beast,  but  had  its  peculiarities.     The 
Rector  was  aware  of  this,  and  drove,  not  like 
Jehu  by  any  means,  but  warily.     He  held  a 
rein  in  each  hand,  as  making  mistakes  in  guid- 
ance   less    imminent ;    and   since  the  pony — 
Bucephalus    by    name  —  always    inclined     to 
swerve  persistently  to  one  side  or  the  other, 
this  attitude  gave  him  a  surer  levenige.     The 
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animal  was  also  apparently  a  great  admirer  of 
fine  views,  as  he  would  now  and  then  stand 
stock  still,  and  gaze  dreamily  at  the  purple 
hills  on  ahead.  Occasionally  he  would  walk 
straight  into  the  hedge  by  the  roadside  and 
stare  over  that.  At  such  times  the  Eector 
made  kissing  noises  with  his  lips,  and  called 
Bucephalus  endearing  names,  such  as  "  good 
old  fellow  "  and  the  like,  but  the  pony  never 
stirred  until  the  humour  came  upon  him  to 
do  so,  not  even  when  Mrs  Sweetapple  sujDple- 
mented  the  driver's  persuasive  blandishments 
by  the  brisk  use  of  the  whip. 

"  People  say,"  added  Humbie — and  Kate 
could  well  imagine  the  grin  with  which  he 
wrote  this  last  piece  of  information — "  that 
when  Miss  Melissa  drives,  the  pony  never  does 
any  of  these  things." 

It  made  Kate  glad  at  heart  to  think  of  the 
good  fortune  that  had  come  upon  her  friends 
at  Low  Cross  Kectory.  Thinking  of  them 
brought  everything  most  vividly  before  her. 
Hers  was  one  of  those  memories  that  retain 
the  finest  details  of  things  and  people,  of  time 
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and  circumstance,  once  any  impression  upon 
her  feelings  was  made.  How  well  she  could 
recall  the  sound  of  Mrs  Sweetapple's  powerful 
organ  dominating  the  lanes  and  fields ;  the 
ringing  "  How  are  you  ? "  that  seemed  to  go 
right  through  your  head,  and  set  all  your 
nerves  a  -  tingle  ;  the  Rector's  dear,  dingy 
*Men,"  that  he  had  shown  her  as  a  par- 
ticular favour  vouchsafed  to  few  ;  the  Rev. 
Caleb  Bud,  with  his  tiresome  "  garb "  and 
his  crow-like  way  of  cawing  out  his  words ; 
Lady  Whimperdale's  beautiful  face ;  the  twins, 
ruddy  and  sonsie ;  and  the  sound  of  Humbie's 
violin  in  the  twilight  of  the  mother's  room. 

There  was  plenty  for  Kate  to  think  about 
as  she  sat  busy  with  her  needle,  embroidering 
fairy  flowers  in  purest  white  on  fine  muslin, 
destined  to  adorn  who  might  say  what  manner 
of  dainty  garments  ? 

At  last  spring  began  to  touch  the  world  into 
warmth  and  life. 

Snowdrops  and  crocuses  all  arow  blossomed 
in  Kate's  garden,  and  the  man  from  the  nursery- 
gardens  hard  by  came  and  looked  at  them  with 
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much  satisfaction,  assured  that  he  had  carried 
out  '^  the  master's  "  orders  as  to  ^'  planting  out 
the  garden  "  in  first-rate  style.  Then  a  pale 
primrose  thrust  up  its  lovely  face  from  amid 
velvety-green  leaves,  and  the  violets  in  the 
little  three-cornered  bed  by  the  steps  opened 
their  blue  eyes  to  the  fitful  sunshine.  Eose- 
coloured  buttons  showed  themselves  upon  the 
brown,  pendent  strings  before  alluded  to,  and 
a  vast  choir  of  birds  sang  jubilant  in  Kensing- 
ton Gardens  and  the  parks  —  the  thrushes' 
voices  dominating  the  rest.  As  to  the  rooks 
in  the  tall  trees  near  the  Eound  Pond,  their 
clamour  was  deafening,  and  they  appeared  not 
to  have  a  moment  to  lose  in  achieving  the 
great  business  of  life  —  namely,  nests  and 
nestlings. 

Many  a  pleasant  walk  had  John  and  Kate 
Granger  in  these  lovely  London  haunts,  when 
the  beech-trees  were  newly  hung  with  tiny 
pale-green  leaves,  rose- veined,  and  "  the  green 
grass,  climbing  through  the  brown,"  made  a 
carpet  for  their  feet.  The  jocund  days  went 
tripping  by  like  fair  maids  in  holiday  attire, 
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hastening  onwards,  and  pressing  forwards  to- 
wards the  summer  which  beckoned  in  the 
blue  distance. 

There  is  nothing  on  earth  like  the  beauty 
and  sweetness  of  the  first  warm  days  of  an 
English  spring.  We  may  rail  at  the  climate 
of  our  native  land  as  we  like — and  often  with 
just  cause — but  these  still-shining  jewels  set  in 
her  crown  of  days  ought  to  make  up  for  much. 
The  window  of  Mrs  Granger  s  pleasant  morn- 
ing-room was  widely  open,  and  a  bee,  awakened 
from  his  winter  sleep  by  the  unusual  warmth 
of  the  sunshine,  was  actually  buzzing  about  her 
window-flowers. 

The  afternoon  post  had  just  come  in,  and 
three  letters  lay  on  the  little  table  by  the  fire- 
place.    All  bore  the  Low  Cross  post-mark. 

To  them  enter — as  the  old  dramatists  have 
it — John  Granger  and  his  wife. 

'*  Three  letters,"  said  Kate  eagerly  ;  "  one  for 
you,  and  two  for  me." 
She  opened  number  one. 
It  was  just  a  few  cordial  lines  from  Lady 
Whimperdale  to  say  they  hoped  soon  to  come 
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to  their  house  in  Berkeley  Square  for  the  season, 
and  what  a  pleasure  it  would  be  to  her  to  see 
Mrs  John  Granger  again.  So  far  so  good ; 
nothing  could  please  Kate  better. 

The  second  missive  was  a  dual  one,  the  joint 
eflfort  of  Leah  and  Eay. 

"John — oh  John  !  "  said  Kate,  her  face  all  one 
ripple  of  laughter,  "do  listen  to  this.  Our  twins 
have  written  to  me  of  their  own  selves,  without 
anybody  knowing,  to  tell  me  the  great  news." 

John  had  opened  his  letter,  read  it,  and 
crumpled  it  up  in  his  hand.  He  was  staring 
out  of  the  window,  so  Kate  could  not  see  his 
face ;  but  she  thought  his  voice  sounded 
rather  odd  as  he  said : 

"  "What  news  ?  " 

"  You  are  what  your  father  calls  '  a  bit 
gruffish '  this  afternoon,  John,"  she  said,  still 
laughing,  "  and  I  have  a  real  good  mind  not 
to  tell  you  what  is  in  the  letter ;  but  it  is  too 
good  to  keep.     Eay  has  got  a  young  man." 

"  A  young  man  !  "  said  John,  turning  round 
sharply,  astounded  at  her  manner  of  speech. 

"  Sec  !  "  she  said.     "  Is  not  it  droll  ?  " 
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Then  she  read  from  the  letter  : 

We  are  both  writing  to  tell  you,  dear 
Kate,  the  greatest  news  of  all.  Raj  has  got  a 
young  man ;  he  is  the  new  overlooker  at  the 
ironstone  works  ;  his  name  is  James  Dodd.  He 
comes  every  Sunday  to  evening  meal.  Father 
says  he  is  the  right  sort.  I  wish  you  were  here 
to  see  him.     I  should  like  him  all  the  better  if 

you  liked  him  too.     It  is  Ray  says  this ' 

•Rather  a  jumble,"  said  Kate,  ''  isn't  it ;  but 
such  a  dear,  sweet  letter  for  all  that  I  I'm  sure 
I  shall  like  James  Dodd." 

But  John  was  biting  his  lip,  and  stroking  his 
beard  hard,  a  sure  sign  of  annoyance  with  him. 
These  peculiarities  of  diction  in  his  belongings 
tried  him  more  than  they  did  Kate.  To  her 
they  only  seemed  parts  of  a  delightful  whole, 
and  she  took  them  as  a  matter  of  course. 

To  him  they  appeared  in  a  different  liglit. 
They  reminded  him  of  his  sins  of  omission  ;  of 
a  want  of  candour  which  he  should  regret  all 
his  life. 

"  My  letter  is  a  strange  one,  too,"  he  said 
at  last ;  "it  is  from  Aunt  Libbie.     Kate,  my 
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darling  girl,  1  am  so  sorry  ;  I  would  not  have 
had  it  happen  for  worlds.  She  wants  to  pay 
us  a  visit ;  she  wants  to  see  London ;  it  is 
difficult  for  me  to  know  how  to  refuse  her." 

"Why  should  we  refuse  her?  "Why  shouldn't 
she  come  ?  "  said  Kate,  unabashed. 

But  John  looked  very  grave  over  it. 


CHAPTER   V. 

MISS   LIBBIE    MAKES   PREPAKATIOXS. 

The  news  that  Miss  Elizabeth  Granger,  of  the 
farm,  was  about  to  start  upon  a  visit  to 
London  town  ran  throus^h  Low  Cross  villaf^e 
like  wildfire.  Old  men  wobbled  on  shaky  legs 
into  one  another's  cottages,  and  said  : 

"  Hast  heard  t'  news,  how  Miss  'Leesabeth 
from  t'  farm  s  about  to  mak'  a  start  fer 
Lunnon  ?  Eh,  bo'  it's  a  gradely  distance  fer 
t'  likes  o'  her  at  her  toime  o'  life  to  travel  by 
— such  like  journeyin's  be  moighty  under- 
takin's  fer  the  loikes  o'  her,  that  be  they." 

At  which  the  rest  would  shake  their  heads 
and  look  profound,  as  though  the  world,  indeed, 
were  being  turned  upside  down. 

"  T  be  pretty  spry  on  my  shanks,"  said  an 
old  fossil,  long  past  work,  and  evidently  going 
round  on  what  might  be  described  as  "  his  last 
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legs,"  *'  bo'  [  wouldna  like  to  be  makin  such  a 
start  as  yon,  not  I ;  and  Miss  'Leesabeth,  hoo's 
bin  such  a  stay-at-whoam,  I'm  dangcd  if  I 
can  make  owt  on  't.  Howsomedever,  here's 
wishin'  of  hoo  safe  back  again,  fer  tho'  hoo's 
a  snarly  soart,  hoo's  bin  a  handy  woman  to 
Thomas  Granger  an'  them  lads  and  lassies  sin' 
his  missis  took  bad  when  t'  crookback  wur 
born — that  has  hoo." 

To  this  there  was  a  murmur  of  assent.  The 
pastoral  mind  is  eminently  just.  If  the  dark 
shades  in  a  person's  character  are  boldly  limned, 
the  lights  must  not  be  forgotten. 

Miss  Libbie  had  been  moved  by  many  and 
mingled  motives  to  oflfer  herself  as  a  visitor  to 
John  and  his  wife.  It  is  probable  that  she 
did  not,  or  would  not,  recognise  even  in  her  own 
mind  some  of  these  motives.  Susie  was  better 
than  usual ;  indeed,  a  sort  of  a  change  seemed 
to  have  come  over  Susie.  To  a  very  limited 
extent  she  appeared  to  have  more  use  and  life 
in  her  limbs.  She  could  "shift"  herself  in 
bed  more  easily,  and,  propped  up  with  pillows, 
sit  upright  for  an  hour  or  two  at  a  time.     To- 
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wards  the  evening  of  each  day  there  would 
appear  a  little  pink  spot  upon  either  cheek,  the 
colour  of  a  sunset  cloud  at  the  close  of  a  still 
summer's  day.  Her  eyes  were  brighter,  her 
voice  less  feeble. 

*'  We's  have  Susie  walkin'  round  amoncf  us 
afore  we  know  wheer  we  are,"  said  the  farmer, 
rubbing  his  hands  and  chuckling  gleefully. 
"  Hoo  be  takin'  a  turn,  my  lad — takin'  a  turn 
round  t'  corner,  as  yo'  may  say."  This  to 
Humbie. 

But  Humbie  did  not  rise  quite  to  the  level 
of  his  father's  hopeful  spirit. 

"Mother  looks  brighter,"  he  said,  "mostly 
at  nights  ;  but  she's  losing  flesh,  father  ;  the 
knuckles  of  her  hands  show  white  as  milk." 

"Dunna  thee  set  up  for  a  grumbler,"  an- 
swered Thomas  Granger,  in  his  "gruftish" 
voice,  and  with  an  aggrieved  manner.  "  Them 
as  looks  close  for  holes  is  sure  to  find  'em." 

Anyway,  the  improvement  in  Susie  gave  a 
colour  of  propriety  to  Miss  Libbie's  project  of 
spending  a  month  in  the  great  capital. 

*'  How  dost  know  they'll  keep  thee  for  a 
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month  ? "  said  tier  brother.     "  How  dost  know 
they'll  take  thee  in  at  all  ? " 

Miss  Libbie  feigned  deafness. 

No  letter  had  arrived  as  yet  in  answer  to 
that  missive  of  hers  that  reached  the  little 
house  at  Kensington  that  sunny  day  when  the 
early  -  wakened  bee  blundered  and  buzzed 
among  Kate's  geraniums.  But  the  answer 
arrived  at  last,  and  was  in  every  way  satis- 
factory—  save  one  —  it  was  from  Mrs  John, 
not  from  John  himself. 

They  read  it  aloud  to  Susie — that  is.  Miss 
Libbie  did ;  but  Susie  seemed  to  have  little  to 
say.  Her  hands  trembled  a  good  deal,  and 
she  looked  somewhat  yearningly  at  Kate's 
photograph  in  its  pretty  frame  upon  the  table 
by  the  bedside. 

"Fm  full  of  a  mind  to  think  you  grudge 
me  this  bit  of  an  outin',"  said  Miss  Libbie, 
drawing  herself  up  painfully  straight.  "It's 
nothino:   but  what  I  miojht  look  for  in  this 

o  o 

house,  where  I've  served  faithful  and  slaved 
night  and  day  for  sixteen  year  an'  more." 
A  firm  step  along  the  passage,  a  rousing 
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voice  at  the  door,  and  Miss  Libbie's  diatribe 
was  cut  short. 

"  Ha  done  worritin'  at  t'  missis,  Libbie," 
said  Thomas  Granger.  "  Conna  yo'  pack  yer 
duds  and  gang  yer  gait  wi'out  makin'  such  a 
fuss  an'  riot  over  it  ? " 

But  this  appeared  impossible  to  Miss  Libbie. 
For  days  and  days  she  kept  the  farmhouse  in 
a  ferment  that  matched  that  of  her  own  mind. 

Not  only  was  the  idea  of  so  long  and  am- 
bitious a  journey  most  exciting  to  Miss  Libbie, 
but  those  unrecognised  longings  of  which 
already  mention  has  been  made,  fermented 
ceaselessly  in  her  mind.  The  brethren  of 
Joseph  of  old  were  accused  of  coming  "  to  see 
the  nakedness  of  the  land."  In  like  manner 
Miss  Libbie  had  a  notion  to  spy  out,  not 
exactly  the  poverty  of  the  land,  l)ut  the  faulti- 
ness  and  inefficiency  with  which  the  land — to 
use  the  term  as  expressing  her  nephew's  house- 
hold— was  governed.  We  know  the  pitiable 
notions  she  held  as  to  Kate's  household  capa- 
bilities ;  the  jealous  and  grudging  spirit  in 
which  she  looked  upon  every  action  of  "  John's 
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wife."  She  wanted  to  meet  Kate  upon  fairer 
ground  than  the  area  of  Low  Cross  Farm  had 
furnished.  At  the  farm  everything  was  done 
for  her — 'Hhe  food  put  into  her  mouth,"  as 
Miss  Libbie  expressed  it ;  but  in  her  own 
house  things  would  be  different  entirely. 
Doubtless  there  was  waste  upon  all  sides — a 
sinful  prodigality  and  profligacy  of  provisions 
which  John — blind  as  a  bat  where  Kate  and 
her  doings  were  concerned — did  not  realise  or 
even  notice. 

The  servants,  no  doubt,  ran  wild ;  with  no 
sensible  supervision,  we  all  know  what  the 
household  domestic  is  capable  of;  and  London 
servants  were — so  Miss  Libbie  had  heard — 
proverbial.  She  even  reasoned  herself  into 
(almost)  believing  that  this  journey  to  London 
was  a  solemn  duty,  an  effort  she  owed  to 
John's  interests,  an  exertion  of  which  she  must 
face  all  the  risks  for  the  sake  of  his  domestic 
comfort  and  happiness. 

Calling  to  mind  the  slight,  graceful  figure  of 
her  nephew's  wife,  the  grave,  sweet  eyes  that 
lit  up  witli  laughter  so  readily,  the  perfectly- 
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fitting  gowns,  the  dainty  gloves,  the  pretty 
shoes  all  delicately  embroidered,  Miss  Libbie 
was  ready  to  toss  her  head  at  the  idea  of  ]3etty 
household  cares  and  duties  having  any  charm 
for  such  an  one. 

"  What  does  she  know  ?  What  does  she 
care  ? "  she  would  mutter  to  herself,  as  she 
busied  herself  over  the  preparations  for  her 
visit  south.  "Who  knows  if  the  lad  is  well 
looked  to,  or  well  done  by  1 " 

John  would  always  be  "  the  lad "  to  Miss 
Libbie,  just  as  Humbie  was  "the  boy."  No 
other  "  lad,"  no  other  "  boy,"  existed  for  her. 

From  this  standpoint  it  was  a  very  easy 
step  to  looking  upon  herself  as,  to  a  certain 
extent,  a  martyr  in  a  holy  cause.  But  egotism 
is  crafty  at  all  times,  and  not  one  word  did 
she  breathe  to  any  living  soul  of  these 
aspirations.  She  looked  grave  and  full  of 
importance,  as  became  one  on  the  brink  of  a 
serious  undertaking.  She  conceded  much  to 
the  needs  of  life  in  a  fashionable  town,  and 
startled  the  twins  by  avowing  that  she  should 
wear  her  "  Sabbath  gown"  on  week-days— au 
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announcement  that  appeared  in  their  eyes  as 
that  of  a  revolution,  and  an  entire  reversal  of 
the  order  of  things,  social  and  domestic. 

For  once  in  her  life  she  knew  what  it  was 
to  feel  like  a  heroine.  The  man  at  the  o'eneral 
shop  in  the  village  served  her  with  the  air  of 
one  who  ministers  to  the  great.  Some  showed 
a  pitying  awe  of  her,  as  though  they  held  it 
more  than  possible  she  might  never  return 
from  that  distant  bourn  whither  her  steps 
were  about  to  lead  her. 

"  It's  a  solemn  thing  at  her  time  of  life  to 
tak'  a  notion  to  such  a  flittin',  it  be,"  said 
Matthew  Goldstraw,  with  an  ominous  shake 
of  the  head,  "and  I  hope  nowt  harmful  may 
come  on't.  After  t'  changes  as  Tve  seed  at 
this  here  blessed  church,  I'm  gloppened  at 
nowt,  for  we  know  not  what  a  day  may  bring 
forth,  an'  had  best  not  know.  There'll  be  a 
mort  o'  quiet  i'  the  place  when  Miss  Libbie's 
gone,  and  Ebenezer  won't  know  hisself  wi'  no 
one  to  worrit  him  and  stir  him  %p,  as  yo'  may 
say.  I  doubt  if  so  much  rest  'uU  suit  him, 
bein'  so  little  used  to  't ;    but,  anyway,  he'll 
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get  it  tenfold  pressed  down  into  his  boosom 
an'  runnin'  over,  as  the  Book  has  it,  when  hoo 
comes  whoam  agen.  We's  all  get  a  double 
share,  I  reckon  ;  she'll  be  like  a  giant  re- 
freshed, will  Miss  Libbie.     God  save  us  all  ! " 

Perhaps  it  was  just  as  well  the  good 
farmer's  sister  did  not  hear  this  and  many 
another  comment  on  her  intended  journey. 
Not  that  any  possible  comments  would  have 
turned  her  from  her  enterprise — she  was  too 
set  on  the  thing  for  that — but  none  of  us  like 
to  think  that  our  temporary  absence  is  looked 
uj)on  as  a  time  of  peace  and  quiet,  our  return 
as  the  signal  for  a  renewal  of  turmoil. 

There  was  another  person  beside  IMatthew 
Goldstraw  who  took  Miss  Libbie's  visit  to 
John  and  his  wife  very  seriously,  and  that 
was  Melissa.  Between  these  two  a  sort  of 
armed  neutrality  had  existed  for  yeai's — that 
is,  ever  since  Melissa  had  come  to  years  of  dis- 
cretion, or  indiscretion,  as  the  case  miglit  be. 

"  It  must  be  very  pleasant  to  you  to  think 
of  seeing  Mrs  Jolin  ngaiu,"  said  IMelissa,  with 
an  air  of  innocent  effusiveness,     ''  &he  is  such 
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a  bright  creature — so  sweet  and  gentle.  I 
never  saw  anyone  at  all  like  her." 

There  was  no  response. 

Miss  Libbie  sat  very  upright  and  wooden 
on  the  edge  of  her  chair,  her  small,  shrewd 
eyes  meeting  Melissa's  unflinchingly. 

"  Then  to  see  her  in  her  own  home  .  .  .  ," 
continued  Melissa. 

A  sort  of  thrill  and  tremour  passed  across 
Miss  Libbie's  face,  but  of  words  spake  she 
none. 

Silence  in  the  listener  obliges  the  speaker 
to  a  change  of  subject. 

"  You'll  have  a  great  deal  to  see  in  Lon- 
don," said  Melissa. 

"  Yes,  I  reckon  it  'uU  take  me  near  all  my 
time  to  see  the  shops." 

This  was  a  view  of  London  that  acted  like  a 
cold  douche  upon  Melissa. 

*'  Give  my  love — my  dear  love — to  Mrs 
John,"  she  said  as  she  took  leave  of  Miss 
Libbie,  and  set  off  on  her  way  home. 

But  Melissa  was  very  grave  all  the  way, 
and   let   the   brickdust- coloured    pony    crawl 

VOL.  II.  K 
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along  at  his  own  sweet  will.  She  even 
forgot  his  usual  two  lumps  of  sugar,  when 
the  wizened  boy  came  to  lead  him  round  to 
the  shed  tliat  was  dignified  by  the  name  of 
stable,  an  omission  that  caused  Bucephalus  to 
maltreat  that  young  budding  Jehu  by  tossing 
up  his  head  unexpectedly,  and  almost  catching 
him  under  the  chin. 

"  Melissa,"  cried  Mrs  Sweetapple,  in  the 
voice  of  an  elderly  cooing  dove,  "  Mr  Bud  has 
been  here,  and  he  was  sadly  disappointed  not 
to  see  you." 

"  Has  he  !  Was  he  !  "  replied  Melissa,  with 
her  foot  on  the  stair.  "  Why  can  t  he  stay  at 
home  and  look  after  that  parish  of  his  ? " 

"  He  didn't  make  near  such  a  fool  of  himself 
as  usual,"  said  the  Eector  calmly,  looking  up 
from  his  book  and  over  his  spectacles  ;  "  he'll 
be  a  capital  fellow  in  a  few  years'  time." 

But  Melissa  was  out  of  hearing.  She  was 
pacing  up  and  down  the  length  of  her  own 
dainty  room,  that  nestled  all  among  the  i\y 
and  the  honeysuckle  at  the  top  of  the  house. 
Her  saucy  face  was  saucy  no  longer ;  her  eyes 
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were  brighter  even  than  their  bright  wont 
with  unshed  tears.  But,  as  in  a  vision,  she 
saw  the  old  farmhouse  with  its  sentinel  yew 
trees — saw  it  girdled  round  about  in  shining 
letters  with  the  words  that  had  a  blessed  pro- 
mise :  "  God's  Providence  is  My  Inheritance." 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  a  little  strangled  sob 
coming  with  the  words,  "it  is  hers,  as  it  is 
mine — as  it  is  everyone's.  May  that  dear 
Providence  watch  over  her  and  guard  her 
from  all  ill !  " 

It  must  be  conceded  that  the  twins  were 
pleased  at  the  prospect  of  Miss  Libbie's  tem- 
porary absence,  since  a  constant  lack  of  house- 
hold freedom  in  little  things  is  apt  to  be  a 
galling,  though  but  a  slight  and  narrow  chain. 
That  they  should  come  and  go,  work  or  be  idle, 
walk  about  or  sit  still,  at  their  own  sweet  will, 
appeared  to  Leah  and  Pay  as  an  idea  most 
charming. 

As  to  Mr  James  Dodd,  the  "young  man "  of 
whom  mention  has  been  already  made,  he  was 
of  opinion  that  a  kind  of  small  millennium  was 
near  at  hand,  and  looked  forward  with  concealed 
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but  keen  delight  to  taking  four  cups  of  tea  in- 
stead of  two  at  the  Sabbath  evening  meal,  and 
bringing  his  dog  Pilcher  into  the  house-place, 
even,  it  might  be,  invading  that  holy  of  holies, 
the  best  parlour.  Jack  was  of  that  noble  breed 
of  dogs  that  scorns  the  inferiors  of  the  tribe, 
and  would  neither  molest  nor  acknowledge 
Pilcher  at  any  time,  so  Mr  Dodd  had  no  fear 
on  that  score. 

If  gentle  Susan  rejoiced  meekly  in  the 
thought  of  being  less  continuously  thraped  at, 
and  the  farmer  himself  had  rebellious  schemes 
of  various  kinds,  such  as  no  red  herrings  for 
breakfast,  but  fresh  eggs  and  hissing  rashers 
every  morning  instead,  neither  of  them  made 
any  sign. 

That  Miss  Libbie  prophesied  the  absolute 
ruin  and  destruction  of  all  things  in  conse- 
quence of  her  own  absence  went  for  nothing. 
The  ftmiily  listened  in  respeotful  silence,  but 
appeared  to  look  upon  their  doom  with  resigna- 
tion, not  to  say  complacency. 

*'  You'll  know  what  I  am  in  the  house  when 
I'm  gone,"  she  said  to  the  twins,  and  Eay  tried 
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to  squeeze  a  tear  into  her  eye,  and  felt  no  little 
self-reproach  that  the  fountain  was  dry  in  spite 
of  all  her  efforts ;  but  Leah  was  bolder,  and 
answered,  with  a  wicked  double  meaning  in 
her  words  : 

'^  I'm  sure  we  shall.  Aunt  Libbie." 
Eules  were  to  be  strictly  kept  in  Miss 
Libbie's  absence.  James  Dodd  was  to  come  to 
evening  meal  on  Sabbaths,  and  on  one  other 
evening  in  the  week  for  an  hour  or  so.  He  was 
always  to  be  out  of  the  house  by  the  half  hour 
after  nine,  and  both  girls  were  to  keep  him 
company  in  the  house-place  after  tea.  The 
ill-conditioned  brute,  Pilcher — that  white  and 
liver-coloured  demon  who  once  brought  a  bone 
into  the  best  parlour,  and  was  found  asleep 
upon  an  antimacassar  of  beads  and  string — a 
most  uncomfortable  couch,  one  would  have 
imagined,  unless  poor  Pilcher  were  thick- 
skinned  above  his  fellows — was  never  to  come 
further  than  the  front-door  mat,  upon  which 
mat  his  master  was  on  all  occasions  to  wipe  his 
boots  most  thoroughly.  The  rich  coating  of 
cream  upon  the  shallow  dairy  pans  was  never 
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to  be  violated  for  James  Dodd's  tea,  and  when 
the  young  man  took  his  departure  Ray  was 
never  to  go  down  to  the  gate  with  him,  but  to 
take  a  becoming  leave  of  him  in  the  presence 
of  her  family. 

To  all  these  behests  the  twins  listened  with 
a  proper  demureness,  though  their  father  set 
them  a  sufficiently  bad  example  by  whistling 
in  the  most  heartless  manner  during  Miss 
Libbie's  orations  and  prophecies  of  evil. 

Yet  he  was  generous  in  his  way ;  gave  his 
sister  a  good  lump  sum  in  chinkiug  gold,  and 
told  her  to  *'  stint  liersel'  for  nowt,  l)o'  mak'  the 
most  o'  her  chance ;  for  like  enoo,  at  her  time 
o'  life,  it  'ud  be  her  last  jaunt." 

That  she  tied  the  greater  part  of  this  gift  in 
an  old  stocking,  and  locked  it  up  in  a  small, 
mysterious,  and  ghastly  little  cupboard  let  into 
the  wall  in  her  own  room,  may  easily  be 
imagined. 

But  she  did  not  fail  to  make  such  prepara- 
tions for  a  sojourn  in  the  gay  capital  as  seemed 
good  to  her,  since  she  knew  full  well  that  great 
occasions  demand  great  and  exceptional  exer- 
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tions,  and  she  was  not  one  to  fall  short  of  what 
she  believed  to  be  the  right  thing. 

She  had  the  black  silk,  bought  for  Andrew 
Sorryman's  wedding  twelve  years  back,  turned 
and  sponged  with  a  decoction  of  green  tea ; 
she  had  new  black  bone  buttons  set  from  top 
to   bottom  of  her   brown  bombazine,   and   a 
prickly  and  aggressive  white  frill  tacked  round 
the  neck  and  sleeves — a  sort  of  frill  that  made 
you  blink  again  to  look  at  it,  as  if  its  cruel 
spikes  and  angles  were  already  in  your  eyes. 
She   bought   a  pair  of  dark,   serviceable  kid 
Dfloves,  settinof  aside  those  of  brown  thread  that 
had  set  all  Kate's  small  white  teeth  on  edge  in 
the  long-ago,  for  travelling  purposes.     She  did 
not  forget  a  chaste  neckerchief  or  two,  being 
much  given  to  those  adornments,  folded  corner- 
wise,  with  the  corner  down  her  back,  as  an 
adjunct  to  outdoor  costume.     She  had  heard 
that  London  was  a  dressy  kind  of  place,  so  pro- 
cured one  of  these  in  plum-colour,  and  another 
of  what  the  general  dealer  by  the  post-office 
assured  her  was  the  real  M'Gloskie  plaid,  what- 
ever that  might  be.      She  felt  that  such  pre- 
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parations  as  these  were  due  from  her  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  great  city — a  very  different 
place,  so  she  gathered,  from  AViffle,  or  even  the 
market  town  six  miles  beyond. 

She  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  herself  on 
the  whole,  feeling  that,  while  fashion  was 
satisfied,  economy  had  not  been  lost  sight  of ; 
this  latter  fact  would  doubtless  furnish  her 
with  a  text  for  a  sermon  to  that  fly-away  lass, 
her  nephew  John's  wife,  and  also  stand  before 
her  eyes  a  silent  yet  powerful  reproach. 

Miss  Libbie's  luggage  consisted  of  a  square- 
built,  sturdy-looking  hair  trunk,  apparently 
suffering  from  some  obstinate  species  of  mange, 
and  looking  just  now  unnaturally  giddy  and 
skittish  by  reason  of  bearing  Miss  Libbie's 
initials  in  new  and  sinning  brass  nails  upon  its 
lid.  A  knitting-bag  of  enormous  dimensions 
also  accompanied  her,  long  enough  to  hold  a 
baby  at  full  length,  and  containing  wool  enough 
to  knit  socks  and  neck-scarves  for  all  tlie  parish 
of  Low  Cross ;  need  it  be  said  that  a  bandbox 
completed  the  out-fit  ? 

*'  No  one  shall  take  me  for  an  idle  London 
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fine  lady,"  said  Miss  Libbie,  cramming  the 
wool  in  with  a  jerk,  and  tying  the  strings  of 
the  bag  as  if  she  were  throttling  somebody — at 
which  the  farmer  opened  his  mouth  wide,  and 
then  shut  it  with  a  snap,  as  if  to  keep  back 
some  words  that  wanted  to  get  out,  suddenly 
bursting  out  into  a  loud  guffaw  that  made  the 
very  rafters  ring. 

'*  Ay — ay,  but  thou  mun  have  thy  fling,  my 
lass,  thou  mun  have  thy  fling  same  as  t'  rest — 
bo'  see  to  't  they  dunna  tak'  thee  for  a  Lunnon 
foine  lady — see  to  't,  my  lass ;  let  em  know 
thou'rt  born  an'  bred  i'  Low  Cross,  and  not  one 
to  tak'  up  wi'  their  butterfly  ways." 

It  made  the  twins  feel  quite  solemn  ;  just  as 
if  they  were  in  church,  in  fact,  with  Miss 
Sweetapple  playing  the  new  organ  with  the 
"  dither "  turned  on,  when  Miss  Libbie  spoke 
of  the  disposition  of  her  personal  efiects  in  case 
"  anything  should  happen  to  her,"  and  she 
should  no  more  return  to  Low  Cross,  except 
for  her  mortal  remains  to  be  laid  beside  Uncle 
Toser  and  the  other  occupants  of  that  uncom- 
fortable tomb  in  the  churchyard  on  the  hill. 
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'*It's  not  like  going  to  Wiffle  for  a  day's 
shopping,  nor  even  like  going  to  the  market 
town  market  day  with  father.  It's  a  dififerent 
thing  such  a  journey  as  this  I'm  takin'  upon 
mysel'  now.  It's  uncertain-like  ;  and  it's  only 
right  and  becomin'  in  such  a  case  that  a  body 
should  set  in  order  all  their  \vorldly  matters, 
not  knowin'  what's  before  them." 

Miss  Libbie  went  on  to  say  wdiat  ^vas  to  be 
done  with  this  and  that  in  case  of  her  own 
decease,  and  the  twins  were  soon  enough  in 
tears  this  time,  to  say  nothing  of  poor  Susan, 
who  began  bitterly  to  reproach  herself  for 
having  given  way  to  secret  joy  at  the  thought 
of  her  sister-in-law's  departure  ;  the  farmer  was 
the  only  one  who  showed  no  faintest  sign  of 
sentiment  on  this  trying  occasion. 

"Hoots-toots,  Libbie!"  he  said,  "can't  yo' 
let  us  be  peaceable-like?  What's  good  o' 
folio  win'  a  funeral  round  more  times  than  we 
need  ?  Isna'  once  enoo  ?  We'll  do  our  best 
by  yo'  when  the  time  comes,  never  fear ;  but 
yo're  hale  and  hearty  enoo,  my  lass,  for  all 
yo're  one  o'  the  skinny  kind.     Them  sort  last 
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t'  longest  i'  my  moind,  same  as  a  fine  pulled 
wire  holds  strongest." 

At  last  the  day  of  departure  came.  It  was 
a  bright,  sunny  morning,  and  Matthew,  waiting 
with  the  gig,  sniffed  the  clear  and  balmy  air, 
and  said  there  was  "  a  touch  o'  summer  about 
things." 

There  was,  however,  a  subdued  twinkle  in 
his  old  eyes,  and  the  keen  mare  never  made 
the  journey  to  Wiffle  in  less  time  than  when 
she  trotted  off  with  Miss  Libbie  behind  her, 
and  the  mangy  trunk,  bonnet-box,  and 
knitting-bag  comfortably  packed  in  under  the 
seat. 

Miss  Libbie  looked  very  serious,  as  might 
one  embarking  upon  some  desperate  under- 
takino[.  The  thouo'ht  of  the  number  of  hours 
she  would  be  in  the  train  was  in  itself  enough 
to  make  her  thoughtful.  There  was  another 
element  of  grave — even  of  sad — reflection  in 
her  present  position.  For  all  her  fads  and  her 
little  stingy  ways,  she  did  with  all  her  heart — 
such  as  it  was — love  the  members  of  the  farm 
household.     Never  was  a  woman  whose  whole 
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world  was  more  completely  circumscribed  by 
that  one  circle — the  circle  of  home — than  Miss 
Libbie.  And  she  fancied — nay,  she  was  almost 
sure — no  one  was  really  and  truly  sorry  to  say 
good-bye  to  her  that  morning. 

Had  she  given  all — the  all  she  had  to  give 
— and  harvested  nothing  in  return  ?  Was  it 
possible  that  if — that  if — she  never  were  to 
come  back,  the  home-wound  would  heal  over, 
and  presently  be  quite  out  of  sight,  just  as 
the  grass  and  mosses  and  little  creepers  had 
covered  up  the  riven  stem  of  the  old  tree  in 
the  further  orchard,  that  was  stricken  by  the 
lightning  flash,  and  fell  prone  with  its  head 
laid  low  ?  Would  she,  too,  be  forgotten,  her 
memory  covered  up  and  hidden  from  sight  as 
quickly  ? 

True,  Humbie  liad  come  with  her  to  the 
station ;  but  then,  Humbie  was  kind  to  every- 
one. He  would  pick  up  a  crying  child  in  the 
lane,  gather  a  posy  to  stay  its  grief,  search  and 
find  a  lollipo])  in  the  innermost  recesses  of  his 
pockets ;  he  would  go  over  hedge  and  ditch 
after   a   foolish  strayed  lamb,  whose  helpless 
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mother  was  bleating  out  the  story  of  her  loss 
to  the  gloaming ;  even  bad  people  and  repel- 
lent people  came  in  for  a  share  of  Humbie's 
goodness ;  none  could  pride  themselves  and 
peacock  themselves  on  a  share  of  that.  As 
they  sped  through  the  glad,  bright  morning, 
Aunt  Libbie's  eyes  grew  red  with  something 
else  beside  the  rush  of  the  air  as  the  keen  mare 
went  apace. 

At  Wiffle  Miss  Libbie  was  looked  at  with 
interest,  and  attended  to  with  the  deep  respect 
due  to  a  member  of  Farmer  Granger's  family. 

''This  be  a  great  start  o'  your'n,  Miss 
Libbie,"  said  the  station-master,  touching  his 
cap,  and  himself  gTaciously  bearing  the 
knitting-bag  and  band-box. 

Again  the  travellers  spirits  rose.  It  is 
pleasant  to  be  a  conspicuous  object  in  the 
panorama  of  life  for  once  in  a  way,  but  just  as 
the  train  was  starting  a  cowardly  longing  to 
catch  hold  of  Humbie's  coat  came  over  Miss 
Libbie  ;  her  face  was  puckered  as  she  took  his 
hand  in  farewell ;  she  felt  very  like  a  plant 
that  has  been  uprooted  and  set  in  a  basket  to 
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journey  to  some  far  and  unknown  land.  But 
this  momentary  impulse  of  tenderness  died 
out  with  a  splutter,  like  a  burnt-out  candle, 
the  next  moment ;  for  Humbie,  swinging  him- 
self on  to  the  step,  just  found  time  to  say — 

"  Aunt  Libbie — do  be  good  to  Kate  ..." 

It  was  venturesome  ;  perhaps  scarcely  wise  ; 
but  Humbie  could  not  keep  the  words  back. 

"  Kate — Kate — Kate,"  thought  Miss  Libbie, 
'*  always  Kate — why,  the  very  pulsing  of  the 
train  seemed  to  fall  into  the  rhythm,  'Kate, 
Bonnie  Kate  .  .  .  Bonnie  Kate  .  .  .  '  " 

Very  upright  in  her  corner  by  the  window, 
very  patient,  very  enduring,  was  Miss  Libbie, 
during  that  long  day's  travel.  She  spoke  to 
no  one,  though  she  had  at  times  many  com- 
panions. When  a  man  let  the  carriage-win- 
dow down,  and  the  chill  air  blew  in  upon  her 
she  never  flinched,  and  never  spoke.  She  had 
despised  people  who  were  "weakling"  and 
"  feckless  "  all  her  life  :  she  wasn't  aoincr  to 
begin  following  their  example  now.  Her 
hands  were  cold  and  her  heart  was  heavy  as,  at 
last,  the  train  steamed  into  the  London  station. 
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A  moment  more  and  Kate's  bright  face  was 
seen  at  the  carriage-window  ;  Aunt  Libbie  was 
whisked  out  on  to  the  platform — where  it 
appeared  to  her  that  thousands  of  people  were 
all  talking  at  once,  and  more  cabs  than  one 
could  count  were  all  jammed  up  the  one 
against  the  other — and  an  energetic  porter  had 
the  hair- trunk  out  of  the  van  in  a  jiffey. 

flow  sweetly  Kate  welcomed  her !  How 
beautiful  was  the  sparkling  face  under  the 
cunningest  of  little  black  velvet  hats  ! 

Oh  yes  ;  Miss  Libbie  saw  it  all — the  charm, 
and  the  beauty,  and  the  dainty  ways  and 
manner.  She  was  no  fool,  this  hardy  old 
woman,  born  and  bred  among  the  Yorkshire 
hills  and  wolds.  It  was  only  that  she  prided 
herself  on  despising  all  these  outward  graces, 
and  felt  sore  in  that  they  had  won  over  so 
many  that  were  *'  kin  "  to  her. 

"  And  where's  John  got  to  ?  "  she  said  at 
last,  ungraciously  enough  it  must  be  confessed. 

They  were  crossing  London  in  a  decent,  re 
spectable  conveyance,  as  it  appeared  to  Miss 
Libbie,  for  Kate  had  had  the  delicate  tact  to 
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avoid  the  sportive  hansom — not,  indeed,  being 
at  all  certain  that  her  companion  could  have 
been  induced  to  enter  such  a  vehicle. 

*'  John  does  not  get  away  from  his  chambers 
as  early  as  this,"  she  answered,  "  but  you  will 
see  him  soon,  Aunt  Libbie." 

It  was  quite  a  relief  to  Aunt  Libbie  to  find 
a  grievance  thus  early  in  her  London  career. 

There  was,  however,  no  fault  to  find  with 
John's  cordial  greeting  later  in  the  evening, 
and  if  the  late  dinner  appeared  to  her  to  be 
decidedly  extravagant  and  suggestive  of  "  dis- 
play," it  must  be  confessed  she  had  no  fault  to 
find  with  the  cookery.  Besides,  no  doubt  Kate 
had  purposely  ordered  more  pomp  and  circum- 
stance for  that  particular  evening  in  order  to 
crow  over  her  (Miss  Libbie),  and  make  her 
feel  "countrified." 

In  the  drawing-room,  where  the  profusion  of 
flowers  caused  Miss  Libbie  a  sigh  of  pity  for 
"poor  John's"  pocket,  plans  were  spoken  of 
for  the  morrow. 

"  You  must  tell  us  what  you  would  like  to 
go   and   see,"  said   that   cheery   victim  —  for 
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there  was  no  denying  that  he  looked  the 
picture  of  happiness. 

Miss  Libbie,  who  had  put  on  her  mittens  as 
a  sort  of  concession  to  London  prejudices,  sat 
with  her  hands  folded,  on  the  extreme  edge  of 
a  low  tapestry-covered  couch. 

"  If  you  please,  nephew  John,"  she  said, 
"  rd  like  to  go  and  see  the  waxworks." 


VOL.  II. 


CHAPTER  YI. 


GATHERTNG    SHADOWS. 


The  spring  was  gliding  into  early  summer  ;  the 
long  arms  of  the  Virginia-creeper,  clothed  with 
verdure  to  the  tips,  swung  gently  in  the  fresh, 
sweet  breeze;  branches  of  thorn,  white  with  blos- 
som, were  sold  at  the  corners  of  the  London 
streets  ;  the  hyacinths  in  Kate's  window  showed 
spires  of  shapely  bells,  and  perfumed  all  the  air. 

It  was  more  than  a  month  now  since  Miss 
Libbie  came  south,  yet  there  was  no  word  of 
her  returning  to  the  shades  of  Low  Cross. 
Neither  did  any  urgent  entreaties  for  her 
return  wing  their  way  from  the  farm. 

Truth  to  tell,  a  certain  sunny  calmness  per- 
vaded the  old  homestead,  as  of  still  summer 
weather,  when  no  breeze  stirs  the  leaf  on  the 
tree,  and  over  all  nature  seems  written  the  one 
sweet  word  of  healing — peace. 
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Everyone  did  that  which  was  right  in  his 
or  her  own  eyes  :  James  Dodd  came  and  went 
as  he  ''had  a  mind;"  while  as  to  Pilcher, 
everyone  had  clean  forgotten  that  that  wily 
animal  had  ever  been  condemned  to  durance 
vile  on  the  door  mat  in  the  passage.  Pilcher 
now  walked  into  the  house-place,  or  even  pene- 
trated, "  Sabbaths,"  into  the  best  parlour,  as 
though  the  whole  place  belonged  to  him,  and 
no  one  thought  to  chide  him.  Jack  got  so 
used  to  him  that,  being  a  large-minded  dog 
without  any  petty  jealousies,  he  would  greet 
him  with  dignified  pleasure,  and  even  allow 
him  to  assist  in  teasing  the  black  kitten,  now 
rapidly  becoming  a  cat.  He  could  not,  how- 
ever, sympathise  with  his  new  friend's  taste 
for  rats,  and  would  turn  away  as  if  from  some 
plebeian  sight  when  Pilcher  would  be  worry- 
ing the  carcass  of  an  unfortunate,  or  bearing  it 
proudly  aloft  as  a  trophy  of  his  prowess. 

At  first,  after  Miss  Libbie  went  away,  the 
twins  were  half  afraid  of  so  much  liberty  ;  but 
mother  seemed  to  enjoy  it  too,  and  that  gave 
them  heart.      The  farmer  himself  began  to  for- 
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get   his   former   bonds,    and   rampaged   in    a 
wonderful    manner    among    the    victuals    at 
breakfast,   ordering  in  eggs  and  rashers  in  a. 
way    that    made    the    serving-maiden's    hair 
stand  on  end. 

"We've  never  had  red-herrins^s  but  once — 
no,  but  twice,  since  Aunt  Libbie  went  away," 
said  Leah,  one  morning,  laying  down  her 
knife  and  fork,  and  looking  with  big  round 
eyes  at  her  father. 

*'  Does  that  be  so  ? "  he  answered,  a 
broad  grin  on  his  jolly  face.  "  Well,  my  lass, 
we  won't  have  no  more  neither  till  she  comes 
back  again." 

So  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage-bell,  and 
even  the  speckled  hen  took  advantage  of  the 
general  licence,  laid  away,  and  presently 
emerged  from  some  woodland  retreat  proudly 
leadinof  forth  a  cloud  of  witnesses  in  the  form  of 
little  fluffy  golden  chicks,  who  darted  here  and 
there  through  the  long  grass,  or  gathered  about 
the  clucking  mother  with  wild  cheeps  and  flutter- 
in  ers.  Miss  Libbie  would  never  have  allowed 
such  an  irregularity  as  this  ;  but  the  speckled 
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hen  was  like  all  the  rest  of  the  Low  Cross 
household,  given  over  to  a  reckless  condition 
of  anarchy  and  daring. 

As  for  Ebenezer,  Matthew  was  heard  to  say, 
"he'd  never  be  got  under  no  more  i'  this 
warld  !  " — thus  leaving  a  dark  suggestion  of 
possible  subjection  in  a  lurid  future. 

They  were  still  all  satisfied  as  to  "  mother's" 
state — all  but  Humbie.  He  seemed  more  than 
ever  to  spend  his  time  in  the  white- curtained 
room,  where  you  went  up  a  step  to  the  win- 
dow and  looked  through  a  veil  of  fuchsias  into 
the  garden  beneath.  His  low,  melodious  voice 
was  oftener  than  ever  heard  reading  the  story 
of  the  dear  loving  Christ,  who  was  so  pitiful  to 
the  suflfering,  so  tender  to  the  weary  and  the 
heavy-laden.  The  mother  and  son  did  not 
talk  much.  It  seemed  their  hearts  and 
thoughts  were  so  much  attuned  to  the  same 
strain,  that  they  understood  each  other  with- 
out words.  Sometimes  Humbie  would  look 
up  from  the  page  whereon  the  still  shining  of 
The  Light  of  the  World  makes  all  things 
bright,  and  with  the  sublimest  of  words  upon 
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his  lips  keep  silence  a  moment,  while  the 
mother's  eyes — surely  growing  more  spiritual 
and  etherealised  day  by  day  ! — met  his,  and 
the  loving  fingers  closed  gently  about  his 
own. 

One  night  Mrs  Granger  looked  up  into 
Humbie's  face  as  he  was  bidding  her  good- 
night, and  the  look  held  him. 

"  What  is  it,  dear  ? "  he  said,  bending  over 
her  and  speaking  with  a  protecting  fondness 
that  seemed  to  reverse  their  relative  as^es,  and 
was  always  passing  sweet  to  her. 

She  put  up  her  hand  and  touched  his  face. 

"  I  wish  Kate  would  write  oftener  and  longer. 
I.  think  on  her  many  a  time  and  oft.  In  the 
still  night  watches,  when  t'  pain  wunna  let  me 
sleep,  I  think  on  her  till  I  see  her  sweet  face 
in  the  darkness,  same  as  yo'  moight  see  a  picter 
on  a  bit  o'  paper.  I've  seen  her  smile  at  me 
more  nor  onct ;  bo'  the  tear  wur  on  her  cheek, 
and  her  eyes  kinder  solemn  ;  and  onct  I  seemed 
to  hear  her  sigh — oh,  such  a  rendin'  sigh ! — 
fair  fit  to  burst  her  gentle  heart.  Sick  folk  ha' 
strange  enoo  fimcies — that  have  they — and  I've 
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a  mind  to  think  God  speaks  to  them  more  nor 
He  do  to  other  folk,  and  comes  nigher  to  them 
— happen  through  strange  signs  and  visions 
that  none  other  can  read.  I'd  fain  hope  there's 
no  sore  trouble  come  to  Kate,  lad — I'd  fain 
hope  so  ;  bo'  Libbie's  bin  gone  a  long  time,  an' 
she'd  no  mind  to  her — no  mind  to  her.  I'm 
not  saying  bo'  what  it's  bin  kinder  still  here, 
and  peaceful-like — a' most  same  as  tho'  a  the 
days  were  Sabbaths ;  bo'  I've  a  mind  to  think 
it^s  no  right  to  feel  that  way  ;  for  what  would 
t'  father  and  t'  childer  ha'  done  i'  days  past 
wi'out  Libbie  ? " 

"It's  the  memory  of  that,"  said  Humbie, 
*'  that  gives  her  a  welcome  from  John  ;  but  I 
wish  she  was  home,  mother.  The  tears  came 
bright  into  Miss  Melissa's  eyes  when  she  asked 
me  but  yesterday  if  we'd  good  news  of  Mrs 
John,  and  I  had  to  say  how  long  it  was 
since  Kate  had  written  more  than  a  line  or 
two." 

"  Ah,"  said  Mrs  Granger,  with  a  happy  sigh, 
"  she  never  forgets  the  letter  I  long  fer  Sabbath 
mornin's,  the  dear,  fond  lass !     It  comes  with 
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the  ringing  of  the  bells  she  used  to  love  to 
hearken  to." 

Meanwhile  what  of  Kate — Bonnie  Kate  ? 
Let  me  answer  in  a  parable : 

When  first  a  railway  was  projected  to  the 
fair  city  of  Oxford,  so  vehement  was  the  pre- 
judice against  the  notion  among  many  that  a 
certain  man  imitated  the  example  of  the  ener- 
getic Balbus,  and  set  to  building  himself  a  wall 
to  shut  out  ejBfectually  from  his  domain  the  sight 
of  the  hateful  iron  monster  passing  to  and  fro. 

This  was  all  very  well,  but  the  whirr  of  the 
wheels,  the  rush  of  the  steam,  the  shriek  from 
the  brazen  throat — what  of  these  ? 

Kate  was  eno^asfed  in  buildino:  a  mental  wall 
to  hide  from  her  eyes  ugly  and  unwelcome  facts. 

She  succeeded  after  a  fashion  in  blinding 
herself,  but  the  signs  that  were  in  the  air 
around  her  could  not  l)e  shut  out  from  ear 
and  brain.  There  was  a  change  over  that 
world  of  hers  in  which  she  had  reiirned  so 
royally  and  loved  so  fondly. 

There  was  a  change  in  herself  ;  a  bitter,  cruel 
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change  ;  a  change  being  wrought  slowly,  as  the 
sluggish  tide  creeps  up  the  sand-bank,  but 
as  surely  swamping  and  submerging.  She,  so 
open  and  confiding,  was  growing  suspicious. 
It  grew  harder  and  harder  to  speak  frankly 
and  freely  to  John  ;  reserve  and  silence  on  one 
subject  begat  reserve  and  silence  on  others. 

Any  woman  worth  her  weight  in  salt,  let 
alone  in  gold,  will  be  driven  hard,  indeed,  be- 
fore she  complains  to  her  husband  of  his  own 
people.  To  Kate,  noble  even  in  her  faults, 
what  savoured  of  meanness  was  impossible  ; 
and  the  hard-headed  north-country  woman, 
Thomas  Grangers  sister,  had  shreAvdness  and 
tact  enough  to  keep  the  surface  of  things  more 
than  tolerably  smooth  in  the  presence  of  the 
master  of  the  house,  and  to  trade  upon  her  own 
instinctive  knowledge  that  a  true  gentlewoman 
like  Kate  was,  of  necessity,  obliged  to  be 
gracious  and  courteous  at  the  head  of  her 
own  table,  and  in  her  own  house,  no  matter 
how  much  she  might  be  conscious  of  lurking 
and  determined  antagonism.  Let  it  be  said, 
once  for  all,  that  Miss  Libbie  had  no  intention 
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of  playing  the  despicable  part  she  was  now 
filling  when  first  she  came  to  the  house  in 
Kensington.  She  had  expected  to  find  Kate 
faulty  and  ignorant  in  household  matters,  and 
had  cuddled  and  petted  the  idea  of  triumphing 
over  her  in  the  strength  of  her  own  vast  and 
superior  skill.  But  the  brutish  instinct  of  the 
creature  that  seeks  and  hunts  down  was  upon 
Miss  Libbie. 

The  hoarded  jealousies  of  the  days  at  Low 
Cross — an  evil  store — were  turned  over  and 
over  in  her  mind  ;  turned  and  re-turned.  Per- 
haps the  daily  and  hourly  spectacle  of  John's 
devotion  to  his  wife  added  a  sting  to  the  bitter- 
ness that  was  gathering  about  Miss  Libbie's 
heart,  and  grew  with  what  it  fed  on. 

Even  poor  Humbie's  farewell  words  rose  up  to 
add  to  the  discord  of  her  thouo^hts.  Never  was  a 
poor  human  being  so  tossed  and  tumbled  with 
the  turmoil  of  her  own  feelino;s  as  Miss  Libbie. 
In  every  smallest  way  Kate  studied  to  please 
her ;  consulted  her  on  all  possible  and  impossible 
occasions;  and  yet  there  were  times  when  Miss 
Libbie  worked  herself  up  into  a  sort  of  frenzy 
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of  indignation  because  of  fancied  slights.  If 
reason  then  reminded  her  that  the  way  out 
of  the  said  slights  was  an  open  one,  and  led 
straight  back  to  Low  Cross  and  its  more  con- 
genial surroundings,  she  would  say  to  herself, 
with  an  angry  woman's  absolute  unreasonable- 
ness :  "  I  won't — I  won't — I  won't  be  driven 
away  from  my  own  nephew's  house  1 " 

When  she  had  written  to  John  first  about 
this  visit  to  London,  she  had  put  it  that 
through  long  years  of  hard  thinking  and 
hard  working  she  had  had  no  change  of  scene, 
no  holiday  worth  speaking  of,  and  now,  Susie 
being  at  her  "  bettermost,"  and  the  girls  grown 
old  enough  to  keep  house — after  a  fashion — a 
chance  had  come  about  that  might  never  come 
again.  She  shouldn't  like  to  die  without  hav- 
ing seen  London ;  she  was  sure  her  dear  nepliew 
John  would  be  glad  to  welcome  her  under  his 
roof ;  remembering,  as  he  must,  how  for  many 
a  long  year  she  had  been  a  mother  to  him  in 
all  but  the  name. 

Well,  her  nephew  John  had  welcomed  her  to 
his  own  home ;  and  her  nephew  John's  wife. 
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Kate,  had  welcomed  her,  and  by  way  of  return- 
ing this  kindness  and  affection,  she  was  making 
the  said  Kate  as  miserable  as  one  woman  could 
make  another,  and  it  is  only  a  woman  who 
knows  what  that  means. 

It  seemed  to  Kate  as  if  long  ages  had  passed 
since  the  day  when  she  took  Miss  Libbie,  arrayed 
in  the  kerchief  of  the  real  M'Gloskie  plaid,  to 
see  the  waxworks  ;  in  other  words,  when  the 
two  spent  a  long  two  hours  among  Madame 
Tussaud's  admirable  effigies,  and  even  at  the 
expiration  of  that  time  it  was  difficult  to  get 
Miss  Libbie  away.  How  the  sight  of  unhappy 
Mary  Stuart  with  rosary  and  crucifix  caused 
Miss  Libbie  to  give  utterance  to  various  stern 
denunciations  of  ''Papists"  and  their  idolatrous 
ways,  to  the  amazement  of  the  bystanders,  and 
the  dire  confusion  of  Mrs  John  Granirer  ;  how 
at  first  she  could  not  be  persuaded  that  the 
figures  around  her  were  not  alive,  and  kept 
touching  them  to  make  sure  of  things,  so  that 
Kate  glances  round  for  fear  a  i^oliceman  mioht 
be  near,  all  this  may  be  imagined. 

But  these  small  trials,  and  others  akin  to 
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them,  had  grown  to  be  as  mere  specks  of  dis- 
content. The  steady  antagonism  of  days  that, 
naturally,  the  two  women  were  compelled  to 
spend  together  from  eaiiy  morn  to  dewy  eve, 
galled  like  the  strain  and  pressure  of  a  tight- 
drawn  chain. 

John  had  been  full  of  fears  that  Miss 
Libbie's  uncultured,  plain,  north-country  ways 
would  j)lace  Kate  awkwardly,  and  offend  his 
own  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things  ;  but  it  was 
wonderful  how,  again,  the  keen  brain  and 
native  shrewdness  of  the  Yorkshire  woman 
triumphed  over  difficulties.  Miss  Libbie 
grasped  the  truth  that  silence  was  golden,  and 
a  woman  who  will  hold  her  tongue  may  pass 
muster  in  almost  any  society  in  London ; 
while  as  to  dress,  no  one  takes  much  notice  of 
that,  where  variety  is  infinite,  and  wit  counts 
for  more  than  any  costume  by  Worth.  Be- 
sides, in  London,  more  especially  among  a  set 
sprinkled  with  artistic  and  literary  people, 
eccentric  people  abound,  and  a  Eoman  toga 
would  hardly  cause  more  comment  than  that 
it  might  be  taken  for  granted  the  wearer  found 
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some  satisfaction  in  sporting  it,  while  a  pecu- 
liar mode  of  dressing  the  hair  might  be  sup- 
posed to  indicate  an  inclination  towards  the 
Chinese  or  Japanese  "  attitude."  There  is 
surely  no  place  in  the  world  where  such 
absolute  liberty  as  to  dress  and  coiffure  exists 
as  in  London. 

One  lady,  a  person  of  talent  and  of  great  in- 
fluence in  her  special  coterie,  screwed  her  eye- 
glass into  her  eye,  ''took  in"  Miss  Libbie's 
tout  ensemble^  and  declared  her  to  be  an 
"  interesting  kind  of  creature "  ;  another  wo- 
man immediately  followed  suit  and  declared 
she  was  "delightfully  fresh." 

This  sort  of  thing  soon  spreads,  and  never 
in  her  c[uiet  and  uneventful  life  had  the  recluse 
of  Low  Cross  Farm  had  so  mucli  attention  paid 
to  lier  as  an  individual.  It  didn't,  pcrliaps, 
amount  to  much  in  the  ac^o^reo-ate,  since  Kate 
was  going  out  but  little  ;  still,  people  came  to 
call,  and  a  few  quiet  receptions  at  artistic 
houses  appeared  to  Miss  Libbie  as  a  perfect 
whirl  and  vortex  of  dissipation,  tliat  would  last 
her  the  rest  of  her  life  to  talk  of, 
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Neither  did  the  General's  friends  do  other- 
wise than  find  Miss  Libbie  charming  in  her 
own  way. 

Everybody  had  eccentric  friends  of  some 
sort,  and  eccentric  people  were  ever  so  much 
nicer  than  stupid  people,  so  they  reasoned. 

People  of  the  military  persuasion  are  of  all 
folks  most  cosmopolitan,  and  not  in  the  least 
given  to  be  curious.  Never  having  to  assert 
themselves,  and  used  to  drifting  from  one 
country  and  society  to  another,  having  to 
make  the  pleasures  and  happiness  of  their  lives 
from  all  sorts  of  materials,  their  owd  status, 
meanwhile,  being  too  clearly  and  sharply  de- 
fined to  call  for  thought  or  timidity,  they  gaily 
cull  each  passing  or  possible  pleasure  and 
amusement,  leaving  the  searching  question  of 
"  Who's  who  ? "  to  others  to  answer  and  define. 

One  old  General,  with  wicked,  twinkling 
eyes,  and  a  moustache  like  a  chevaux  cle  frise, 
declared  himself  in  his  own  family  circle 
decidedly  epris  of  Miss  Granger,  christened 
her  his  "Phyllis,"  his  '^only  joy,"  and  paid 
her  florid   compliments   in   the  old   style^   to 
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which  she  replied  with  prim,  yet  not  unpleased 
dignity,  and  presently  appeared  with  a  smart 
little  affair,  made  of  black  velvet  and  lace,  on 
the  top  of  her  head,  looking,  as  John  roundly 
declared,  as  if  a  huge  butterfly  had  lighted 
there  with  expanded  wings.  No  wonder  Miss 
Libbie  did  not  want  to  return  to  Low  Cross. 

"  I  was  afraid  Aunt  Libbie's  peculiarities 
would  make  things  very  unpleasant  for  you, 
Kate,"  said  John.  *'  I  was  very  unwilling  she 
should  come  at  all.  One  could  not  have  sup- 
posed she  would  settle  down  so  well,  could 
one  ? " 

*'  One  could  not  indeed." 

Kate  spoke  very  quietly,  l)ut  she  did  not 
look  at  her  husband  ;  she  looked  steadily  out 
at  the  linden  trees  now  laden  with  leaves. 
She  stood  by  the  window,  her  liands,  lightly 
folded,  drooping  against  her  black  dress. 

"You  have  been  very  good  to  her,"  said 
John,  who  was  bending  over  a  paper,  talking 
as  he  read. 

"  I  have  tried  to  be." 

"  It  is  such  a  change  from  that  still,  grey 
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life  of  hers  up  north ;  it  seems  some  little 
return  for  all  those  years  of  '  toiling  and  moil- 
ing,' as  she  would  call  it.  She  has  been  hard 
with  us  all  at  times,  has  Aunt  Libbie,  most  of 
all  with  my  mother;  but  her  heart  is  in  the 
right  place ;  she  would  go  through  fire  and 
water  for  any  of  us  any  time." 

"  I  am  sure,  John,  that  her  life  is  one  long 
devotion  to  all  of  you." 

He  did  not  notice  that  she  said  "  you,"  not 
*'  us."  He  was  absorbed  just  about  this  time 
in  the  prospect  of  a  more  than  usually  im- 
portant "  case  "  that  was  coming  on,  and  in 
which  he  was  engaged  as  junior  counsel.  He 
was  not  one  whit  less  tender,  not  one  whit  less 
loving,  but  he  was  less  observant  of  little 
things,  and  had  grown  to  think  that,  after  all, 
it  was  by  no  means  a  bad  thing  that  Kate 
should  have  some  companion  in  the  long  days 
when  he  was  of  necessity  away  from  her  ;  and, 
things  having  turned  out  so  much  better  than 
he  had  anticipated,  his  fears  having  proved  so 
groundless,  he  saw  no  reason  why  Miss  Libbie 
should   not  stay  a  while  longer,  the  more  so 

VOL.  11.  M 
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since  no  one  from  the  farm  wrote  to  urge  her 
return.  It  had  been  a  great  trouble  to  John 
Granger  that  Miss  Libbie  should  have  "  taken 
against "  his  wife,  as  she  had  seemed  to  do 
from  the  very  first.  He  was  glad  things  were 
smoother  now.  Of  course  Kate  would  win 
over  anyone  if  she  only  had  the  chance  ;  no 
one  save  a  fiend  in  human  form  could  resist 
her,  and  Aunt  Libbie  was  not  that.  She  was 
a  very  tiresome,  cross  old  woman  at  times ;  he 
had  no  doubt  that  the  good  folks  at  home 
were  rejoicing  in  unwonted  liberty ;  still,  she 
was  a  woman  of  "  sterling  qualities,"  she  had 
held  the  household  cords  together  when  other- 
wise they  might  have  dropped  asunder,  or  got 
hopelessly  entangled  —  held  them  when  the 
dear  hand  whose  right  it  was  to  guide  and 
control,  was  smitten  helpless,  and — oh,  how 
unwillingly — had  to  let  them  fall. 

So  John  Granger  went  on  his  way  rejoicing, 
throwing  himself  with  ever-increasing  energy 
more  and  more  into  his  professional  work, 
finding  an  intense  interest  in  it,  making  new 
and   influential   friends  day  by  day ;    telling 
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Kate  of  his  triumphs  and  his  toil,  and  receiv- 
ing from  her  a  never-failing  sympathy  —  a 
most  tender  appreciation  of  all  his  aspirations 
and  ambitions. 

He  was  often  now  detained  late  at  his 
chambers,  and  was  glad  to  remember  that 
Kate  was  not  alone.  It  was  delightful  to  him 
to  think  how  well  the  two  women  got  on 
together — delightful  to  feel  that  the  clouds  he 
had  feared  to  be  threatening  had  cleared  harm- 
lessly away,  and  given  place  to  calm  sunshine. 

If  anyone  had  cried  in  his  ear,  *'  Blind ! 
blind  !  blind  !  "  he  would  not  have  heeded  the 
message,  or  known  why  such  a  message  should 
be  given  to  him. 

Meanwhile,  Kate  toiled  to  keep  the  wall  she 
was  building  between  herself  and  what  she 
fain  would  hide  away  from  sight,  high  enough 
to  be  a  most  effectual  shield.  She  would  not 
let  herself  acknowledge  even  to  her  own  heart 
that  she  had  an  enemy  within  her  gates.  She 
would  oppose  her  wall  of  determination  against 
hard  and  stubborn  facts.     But  the  atmosphere 
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above  and  about  her  could  not  be  shut  out, 
and  it  was  filled  with  ominous  sounds.  From 
morning  till  night  it  was  Miss  Libbie's  one 
determined  eflfort  to  make  Kate  feel  herself  in 
the  wrong. 

From  the  sheltered  life  she  had  hitherto  led, 
from  the  love  and  tenderness  that  had  ever 
surrounded  her,  the  girl — for  she  was  only 
that  still — had  few  weapons  to  bring  against 
persistent  unkindness  and  misconstruction. 
She  even  grew  confused  in  her  own  mind  as 
to  the  reality  of  things ;  the  sight  of  licr 
mind's  eye  grew  misty  and  blurred  ;  she 
began  to  reason  with  herself  that  if  Miss 
Libbie  really  thought  her  so  A\Tong,  so  lacking, 
so  heedless  in  this,  that,  or  the  other,  grave 
faults  must  in  very  truth  exist.  It  is  wonder- 
ful to  what  an  extent,  by  perpetually  treating 
a  person  as  if  they  were  acting  from  a  bad 
motive,  it  is  possible  to  create  in  that  per- 
son a  sort  of  belief  in  the  existence  of  the 
motives  imputed  to  them.  Self- suspicion 
became  engendered  in  Kate's  mind,  and  the 
next  step  was  to  watch  her  husband  for  signs 
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of  suppressed  dissatisfaction  with  her.  Aunt 
Libbie's  insinuations  were  vague,  too ;  they 
might  mean  anything  if  imaginarfcion  were  once 
let  loose. 

"  Of  course  he's  bin  used  to  things  so 
different,  has  John.  He  was  never  one  to 
complain,  wasn't  John  ;  he'd  feel  a  thing  hurt 
ever  so  long,  and  keep  a  still  tongue  i'  's  head, 
would  John." 

"  But  what  should  hurt  him  ? "  Kate  would 
answer,  her  pretty  brows  puckered,  her  eyes 
wistful,  pleading,  puzzled. 

''  Oh,  I  don't  say  as  anything  does.  I  only 
say  he's  one  as  would  never  speak.  If  he's  a 
mind  to  think  as  there's  a  deal  more  fritterins 
here  than  need  be  for  a  man  wi'  his  way  to 
make,  and  happen  a  family  to  come  on,  he'll 
never  say  owt." 

"  Fritterings  I "  said  Kate,  red  as  any  rose, 
after  Miss  Libbie's  plain  way  of  indicating  the 
possible  future  claims  of  a  day  to  come ;  "  Do  you 
mean  by  that  to  hint  that  I  am  extravagant  ? " 

"  Well,"  said  Miss  Libbie,  pursing  up  her 
mouth  as  if  a  difficult  stitch  in  her  knitting 
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came  about  just  then,  "  I  think  there's  things 
you  might  do  wi'out,  and  I've  a  mind  to 
think  John  thinks  so  too." 

"John  thinks  so!"  said  Kate,  a  lily  now 
instead  of  a  rose.  "  Did  he  tell  you  so,  Aunt 
Libbie  ?  If  he  did,  do  not  hide  it  from  me — 
do  not — do  not!" 

She  crossed  the  room  to  Miss  Libbie's  side. 
She  was  eager,  flushed,  trembling.  It  was  the 
first  time  anyone  had  ever  even  hinted  to  her 
that  John  could  feel  dissatisfied  with  what  she 
did.  It  was  bitter,  and  yet,  she  thought, 
chiding  herself  as  though  she  were  a  wayward 
cliild,  "  How  foolish  of  me — I,  who  have  so 
many  faults — is  it  not  only  natural  he  should 
see  through  them,  as  others  do  ?     And  yet — 

and   yet Oh,    if  he   had  only  told  me 

himself!" 

Then  came  the  memory  of  loving  words,  as 
one  recalls  a  strain  of  sweet,  sad  music,  hear- 
ing it  again  in  fancy  : 

*'  It  was  because  he  loved  you  so  dear." 

Was  it  true  then  that  John  loved  her  too 
much  to  be  candid  with  her  ? 
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"  Did  John  speak  of  this  to  you,  Aunt 
Libbie  ?"  she  said  at  last,  after  a  silence  during 
which  that  dame  had  cast  an  uneasy  glance  or 
two  at  her  niece's  face, 

'^  He  said  no  hard  words  of  you/'  replied 
Aunt  Libbie,  who  felt  as  if  the  truth  were 
being  drawn  unwillingly  out  of  her,  as  a 
tooth  might  have  been  ;  "  he  said  you'd  bin 
used  to  fancy  things  about  you  —  not  bin 
brought  up  hard  and  plain  same  as  himself,'* 

It  was  true  then  :  John  had  thought  her  in 

fault,  and  had  not  told  her  so — had  encouraged 

her — yes — Kate  would  not  lie  even  to  herself 

— encouraged  her  to  surround  herself  and  him 

with  a  thousand  things  not  really  needed,  but 

yet  things  that  made  life  pleasant.     He  had 

felt  these  things  to  be  extravagances,  and  had 

thought  of  her  as  a  spoiled  child,  who  could 

not  bear  to  have  a  wish  ungratified.     He  had 

gone  against  his  own  conscience  to  please  her. 

It  was  humiliating  to  be  treated  thus — she, 

who  prided  herself  upon  being  his  helpmeet, 

his  companion,  friend. 

"  I  only  speak  for  your  own  good,"  said  Miss 
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Libbie,  not  by  any  means  at  ease  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  step  she  had  taken  ;  "  and 
you'll  keep  it  close  from  John  ?  I  reckon  he'd 
be  hard  wi'  me  if  he  knew  I'd  vexed  you." 

"  You  need  not  be  afraid,"  said  Kate,  her 
head  held  high,  her  eyes  bright  with  indignant 
pride  ;  ^*  it  is  not  likely  I  should  try  to  make 
mischief  for  a  guest  under  my  roof." 

'^No  gentlewoman  would  do  such  a  thing  as 
that,"  she  was  about  to  add,  but  caught  herself 
up  dexterously. 

It  would  indeed,  she  felt,  have  been  un- 
worthy of  her  to  let  fly  such  an  arrow  as  that 
at  Miss  Libbie,  though  perhaps  its  full  sting 
would  hardly  have  told. 

Then  this  generous,  faulty,  passionate  Kate 
began  to  plead  her  own  cause.  A  most  sweet 
Portia  might  she  well  have  made,  standing 
there  in  the  golden  summer  haze,  one  hand 
resting  on  the  table,  tlie  other  pressed  against 
her  breast,  crowned  with  lier  coronal  of 
burnished  liair. 

"  I  want  to  ask  you  one  thing,  Aunt  Libbie  : 
if  you  see  anything  that  I  do  that  vexes  John, 
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will  you  tell  me — will  you  speak  to  me  1  I 
can  see  all  the  truth  of  what  you  say  ;  I  can 
see  that  you  must  know  him  better,  in  many 
ways,  than  I  do,  for  you  have  known  him  from 
a  boy — seen  him  slowly  grow  to  a  man — and 
studied  him,  I  do  not  doubt,  with  anxious  eyes. 
You  have  the  advantage  of  me  in  time,  Aunt 
Libbie" — this  with  a  pitiful,  small  smile — 
"  but  not  in  loving — no  one  can  have  that. 
Do  you  know  when  first  I  met  him  it  was  like 
coming  across  some  new  and  wonderful  light 
— it  was  a  thing  that  changed  all  the  world. 
I  used  to  fancy  that  I  must  deceive  myself — 
that  it  was  impossible  he  should  care  so  much 
for  me  as  I  was  ready  to  fancy.  I  used  to  try 
and  put  him  from  my  thoughts,  since  they 
clung  to  him  too  closely  ;  but  it  was  a  poor 
efibrt,  Aunt  Libbie.  His  voice  seemed  always 
in  my  ears,  even  when  he  was  not  near  me. 
Once  he  told  me  that  he  liked  a  certain  dress  I 
wore — I  stroked  it  with  my  fingers  afterwards, 
I  kissed  its  folds  ;  I  have  it  still,  folded  and 
put  away,  with  bits  of  rosemary  laid  here  and 
there — that's  for  remembrance." 
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Kate  was  dreamy-eyed  now,  and  her  lips 
were  pale  and  tremulous — a  passionate,  fond 
Juliet,  rather  than  a  Portia. 

She  was  living  it  all  over  again  :  the  sweet 
uncertainty — the  trouble  that  yet  held  a  subtle 
thrill  of  pleasure  in  its  pain  —  the  solving  of 
that  problem  that  Gretchen  puzzled  over  to 
her  sad  undoing  :  "  He  loves  me — he  loves  me 
not — he  loves  me ! " 

The  strength  and  purity  of  Kate's  woman- 
hood had  never  been  frittered  away  and  diluted 
by  those  empty  follies,  that  shallow,  desecrat- 
ing, idle  chatter  of  love  and  lovers  tliat  besets 
the  opening  years  of  some  women,  thrown  into 
unworthy  companionship,  either  of  books,  or 
men  and  women. 

Juliet's  white  flame  of  pure  and  concentrated 
passion  ;  Katherine's  haughty  soul,  tamed  to 
the  full  devotion  to  her  lord  ;  Ehxine's  sweet 
death  in  life  for  dear  love's  sake  ;  Evangeline's 
long,  patient,  uncomplaining  quest — these  and 
such  models  had  she  taken  for  her  fancy,  to 
cling  about  and  work  upon,  so  when  her  own 
time  came,  when  she  heard  the  voice  that  made 
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her  heart's  sweet'  music,  felt  the  touch  of  the 
hand  and  lip  that  thrilled  her  through  and 
through,  and  taught  her  what  love  was,  she 
gave  her  whole  unquestioning  allegiance  to  the 
new  tyrant,  whose  tyranny  was  rapture.  She 
forgot  that  even  the  man  she  loved  must  needs 
be  faulty  like  the  rest  of  human  kind.  She 
dressed  his  image  up  in  the  fair  gauds  of  her 
own  fancy,  and  set  him  on  a  pedestal  so  high 
that  her  eye,  dazzled  by  the  distance,  could  not 
see  or  measure  true. 

Then  came  this  idol's  sin  against  her,  and  the 
quick  rebound  from  an  over-sure  security. 
This  sin  Kate  resented  more  hotly,  it  may  be, 
than  a  shallower  woman  would  have  done. 
She  who  risks  all  loses  more  than  one  more 
crafty,  one  who  has  more  "cunning  to  be 
strange  ;  "  and  Kate  was  not  one  to  keep  any- 
thing back,  to .  give  with  niggard,  grudging 
hand.  She  had  opened  both  her  pretty  palms, 
and  cast  her  life,  her  love,  her  service  at  her 
lover's  feet.  That  he  should  stoop  to  gather  up 
the  gifts  and  wear  them  next  his  heart — that 
w^as  all  she  asked. 
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And  SO  he  did,  but  as  we  wear  our  rue, 
''  with  a  difference." 

She  had  pardoned  and  condoned  that 
*'  difference "  now ;  it  was  a  sin  sinned  for 
love's  sake,  the  easiest  sin  for  love  to  pardon  ; 
it  was  a  wrong  done  ''  because  he  loved  her  so 
dear." 

But  yet  it  had  been  a  sort  of  failure  ;  a  sort 
of  falling  off  at  the  very  beginning  of  that 
story  of  a  dual  life,  whose  initial  letter  was 
the  dream  beside  the  sun-bridit  sea. 

And  now  yet  another  failure,  but  only  a  ripple 
this  time,  not  a  storm  upon  the  river  of  her  life 
— yet  disquieting. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  Kate,  'pouring  forth 
the  innocent  story  of  Jier  heart's  awakening, 
had  wisely  chosen  Miss  Libbie  as  a  confidante. 

Miss  Libbie's  ideas  of  love  and  marriage 
were  decidedly  primitive.  People  "  kept 
company,"  "  walked  out  together,"  and  then, 
if  the  family  on  either  side  approved,  a  wed- 
ding resulted.  Every  respectable  woman  loved 
her  Imsband  and  her  children,  kept  a  thrifty 
house,  and  gave  the  master  tliereof  a  line  of 
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her  mind  if  he  stayed  out  late  of  nights,  or 
walked  up  the  front  path  in  an  undecided  line 
when  he  came  home  from  work  or  market. 

There  was  amaze  as  well  as  keen  and  cutting 
disapproval  in  Miss  Libbie's  small,  grey  eyes 
as  she  listened  to  Kate's  pleading  for  fair  and 
open  dealing,  and  sympathy  in  the  love  that 
was  the  core  and  heart  of  her  life. 

But  Kate,  unconscious  of  antagonism  in  the 
air,  carried  away  as  usual  by  the  influence  and 
impulse  of  the  moment,  spoke  on. 

"I  prayed,  oh,  so  hard  and  so  often  to  be 
made  wise  for  John's  sake  ;  being  so  young  I 
feared  myself." 

Miss  Libbie  was  on  firmer  ground  now.  To 
use  a  homely  phrase,  she  "felt  her  feet." 
Hitherto  they  had  been,  metaphorically,  kicking 
in  the  air. 

'*  You  wur  right  there,"  she  said,  nodding 
her  head  till  the  black  velvet  butterfly  resting 
there  seemed  preening  its  wings  for  flight. 
"A  slip  of  a  lass  like  you  couldna'  fail  to 
make  a  bad  fist  at  keeping  house,  and 
John,  too,  used  to  such  careful  ways.       You 
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needed  a  spell  more  yecars  over  your  head, 
Kate." 

''  But  John  wanted  me.     I  could  not " 

began  John's  wife,  then,  hesitated,  being  in 
a  great  wonderment  at  the  turn  matters  were 
taking  ;  "  you  see,  Aunt  Libbie,  he  had  to 
take  me  as  f  was,"  she  said  at  last,  with  a 
pretty,  self-deprecating  little  laugh. 

"  I  wasna  thinkin  of  our  John,"  replied  Miss 
Libbie ;  "I  was  meanin  you'd  best  have 
waited  for  someone  more  of  your  own  way  of 
thinkin',  and  as  had  been  reared  same  way  and 
used  to  flinging  money  about  on  all  manner  of 
fal-lals,  and  made  dishes,  and  such  like  from 
his  youth  upwards.  It's  a  pity  yo'  took  up  wi' 
John  at  all — Susie  wur  right  enoo  there.  Like 
to  like,  that's  how  thinos  had  oui^ht  to  be  i' 
this  world." 

Then,  with  one  look  at  Kate's  stricken  foce, 
Miss  Libbie  gathered  her  wools  and  pins  into 
her  bag,  and  sought  the  refuge  of  her  own 
room. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

"WILLIE,  IS  IT  YOU,  DEAR — SAFE,  SAFE 
AT  HOME  ?  " 

Kate's  wall  of  defence  lay  Id  ruins.  She  had 
patched  it,  replaced  a  brick  here  and  there, 
closed  her  eyes  to  gaps  that  showed  her  a 
dreaded  prospect,  but  at  last  it  fell.  Miscon- 
strue a  person  often  enough,  and  they  begin 
to  misconstrue  themselves.  She  looked  back 
upon  the  past,  and  even  there  found  wrongful 
motives.  She  had  been  self-centered,  grasp- 
ing happiness  without  sufficient  reflection. 
The  glamour  of  a  sudden  passionate  love  had 
been  allowed  to  blind  the  eyes  of  her  mind. 
She  should  have  had  herself  more  thoroughly 
in  hand,  waited  longer,  learned  more  of  the 
life  and  character  of  the  man  she  loved  before 
she  let  him  bind  himself  to  her  irrevocably. 
Then,  perhaps,  she  might   have   found  out 
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that  her  ways  and  ideas  needed  mercilessly 
pruning  before  she  could  be  fit  to  make  John 
Granger  happy  as  his  wife.  Thus  ran  the 
current  of  her  distorted  thoughts. 

Once  fairly  caught  and  entangled  in  the 
meshes  of  morbid  and  concentrated  introspec- 
tion, what  soul  is  safe  ? 

All  the  unhealthy  fanaticism  that  has  ever 
cursed  the  world,  and  stunted  the  lives  of  men, 
arises  from  this  poisoned  root.  Perhaps  under 
ordinary  circumstances  Kate  would  have 
better  j^reserved  the  control  and  balance  of 
her  mind ;  but,  just  now,  her  health  was  vari- 
able, her  nervous  system  easily  played  upon  ; 
to  lier  fevered  imagination  molehills  became 
mountains ;  mere  ripples  on  the  surfoce 
gathered  all  the  force  and  storm  of  tidal 
waves. 

She  did  not  doubt  John's  love  for  her ;  she 
could  not  doubt  that.  Love  lights  up  electric 
sympathies  that  cannot  pkiy  one  false.  He 
loved  her,  she  was  his  darling,  his  Bonnie 
Kate,  yet  a  jewel -that  had  cost  him  dear  ;  for 
his  ways  were  not  her  ways  ;  wlien  she  tried 
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to  please  him  best,  she  crossed  him  most.  He 
would  not  even  tell  her  in  what  ways  she 
tried  him.  He  was  too  tender,  too  chivalrous 
for  that.  He  had  not  the  strength  to  be  can- 
did with  her.  What  was  it  Aunt  Libbie  had 
said  ? 

"  He  was  never  one  to  say  much,  wasn't 
John.  He  was  one  to  keep  a  still  tongue  all 
through,  was  John." 

Aunt  Libbie  had  said  something  else  ;  some- 
thing that  had  cut  and  stung ;  something  that 
had  touched  and  pierced  a  very  tender  place 
in  Kate's  heart.  If  there  was  one  stronghold  in 
the  farm  household  which  Kate  had  believed 
herself  to  hold  in  full  possession,  it  was  the 
heart  of  the  gentle,  suffering  mother.  If  no 
one  else  understood  her,  that  dear  soul  was 
one  with  hers.  And  yet — and  yet — and  yet ! 
Oh,  the  misery  of  fancying  someone — friend, 
sister,  husband,  lover,  be  it  who  it  may — 
stands  with  us  hand  to  hand  and  soul  to  soul, 
and  then,  in  a  moment,  learning  that  the 
loyalty  we  cherished  is  not  the  flawless  thing 
we  thought ! 

VOL.  II.  N 
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Is  there  any  pain  like  unto  it,  my  friends  ? 

We  have  deemed  this  precious  diamond  of 
ours — this  friendship,  this  love  with  which  no 
earthly  gem  could  vie — a  jewel  of  the  clearest, 
purest  water ;  and  lo  !  there,  in  its  very  heart 
of  hearts,  is  a  speck,  a  flaw,  a  blemish.  We 
have  given  so  much,  we  would  fain  have 
hoped  for  all  in  return  ;  but  something  has 
been  withheld.  Where  w^e  have  looked  for 
perfect  candour,  behold  reserve ;  where  we 
have  imagined  harmony,  perfect  and  complete, 
behold  a  jarring  note. 

"  If  she  had  only  told  me  ;  if  she  had  only 
spoken  straight  out  of  her  heart !  " 

Thus  reasoned  rebellious  Kate,  thinkinix  of 
John's  mother,  but  even  as  she  pondered 
it  seemed  as  though  the  clear,  spiritualised 
eyes  met  hers  full  of  tender  reproaches, 
as  if  the  gentle  voice  whispered  in  her 
ear : 

**  It  was  because  he  loved  you  so  dear — 
loved  you  so  dear — loved  you  so  dear." 

How  strange  that  John's  mother  could  speak 
like  that  and  yet  feel  the  marriage  had  better 
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not  have  been,  and  yet  said  that  "like   were 
best  to  link  with  like  ! '' 

Ah  well !  perhaps  the  kindly  soul  thought 
to  try  and  make  the  best  of  matters,  and 
smooth  everything  over  for  John's  sake. 

How  could  honest-hearted  Kate  imagine 
that  Miss  Libbie,  thraping  to  Susie  over  some 
household  matters  that  she  chose  to  fancy 
Kate  was  "put  out  over,"  had  said,  with  peevish 
spite,  '*Like  should  wed  with  like,  and  happen 
then  there'd  be  none  o'  this,"  while  Susie — 
poor  innocent  Susie — thinking  of  the  wrong 
that  John  had  done  to  Kate,  sighed,  and 
answered,  with  her  face  turned  from  the 
light,  "  May  be,  may  be " 

If  any  regret  lurked  beneath  that  sad  "  may 
be,"  it  was  for  Kate,  not  for  John  ;  but  how 
could  John's  wife  know  this,  since  there  was 
none  near  to  tell  her  ? 

It  would  be  dealing  out  hard  measure  to 
Miss  Libbie  to  say  that  she  deliberately  falsi- 
fied and  made  capital  out  of  what  had  passed. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  she  had  fully 
persuaded  herself  that  Susie's  mind  was  of  the 
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same  tune  as  her  own  as  regarded  John's  marri- 
age. She  had  not  thought  so  at  the  time  ;  on 
the  contrary,  she  had  known  the  reverse ;  but 
she  was  now  too  full  of  prejudice  and  jealousy 
to  see  anything  in  a  true  light.  As  has  been 
said  before,  the  brute  instinct  that  hunts 
down  its  prey  was  upon  her.  If  the  look  on 
Kate's  face  as  th^t  poisoned  dart  was  flung 
gave  her  a  moment's  pang  of  remorse  she 
stifled  it  quickly,  though  not  without  a  sharp, 
if  short,  struggle.  For — would  it  be  believed  ? 
— Miss  Libbie,  when  alone  in  her  comfortable 
room,  had  one  swift  impulse  of  compunction, 
urging  her  to  flight  from  the  scene  of  battle. 
She  even  went  so  far  as  to  open  a  drawer  and 
pull  the  little  mangy  hair- trunk  from  its  re- 
tirement under  the  pink-lined  petticoat  of  the 
dressing-table. 

A  little  while  the  good  and  evil  spiiits — in 
other  words,  the  good  and  evil  impulses — 
fought  in  the  narrow  heart. 

Then  Miss  Libbie  sat  down  with  a  flump 
(no  other  word  expresses  it),  and  the  bad 
spirit  got  the  upper  hand  and  held  it. 
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"  I  won't — I  won't — /  worit  be  driven  out 
of  my  own  nephew  John's  house  ! "  said  Miss 
Libbie. 

From  which  it  may  be  seen  that  salvation 
was  very  far  from,  that  good  lady,  and  that 
neither  right  nor  reason  could  appeal  to  her 
— at  all  events,  loud  enough  to  be  heard.  A 
more  absolutely  perverted  mind  than  hers, 
at   this    juncture,    it    would    be   difficult   to 


imagine. 


Kate  knew  nothing  of  that  strangled  im- 
pulse, nothing  of  that  ghost  of  a  chance  of 
deliverance  from  the  tyranny  that  pressed 
upon  her. 

She  only  knew  that  the  strain  never  slack- 
ened ;  that  the  very  fountains  of  her  life 
seemed  poisoned.  All  spontaneity  of  feeling 
and  action  died  out  in  her.  The  misery  and 
self-consciousness  of  perpetual  self-watchful- 
ness were  hers.  She  who  had  hitherto  never 
dwelt  upon  herself  at  all  now  found  the  whole 
world  full  of  nothing  else.  All  the  dignity 
and  daring  of  manhood  or  womanhood  is  soon 
sapped  out  of  a  creature  thus  environed. 
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Even  the  thought  of  her  husband's  love 
became  a  source  of  troubled  and  disordered 
imagination  to  Kate  at  this  most  wretched  time. 

Because  he  so  loved  her  he  treated  her  like 
a  spoilt  child ;  set  aside  his  own  wishes,  ideas, 
and  feelings  in  order  that  no  whim  of  hers 
might  be  thwarted,  no  fad  or  fancy  go  un- 
satisfied. In  a  day  to  come  she  could  look 
back  upon  these  self-torturings  as  one  in  health 
looks  back  upon  the  wandering  of  delirium  ; 
but  at  the  time  they  were  very  real  to  her. 

And  Aunt  Libbie  w^as  always  by  to  turn  her 
thoughts  in  upon  herself. 

"  You  know  I  told  yo'  John  wasna'  one  to 
say  much.  If  yo'  think  on  all  the  time  you've 
known  him,  yo'll  see  I'm  in  the  right  of  it." 

It  was  wonderful,  too,  how  the  reins  of 
household  government  began  to  slacken  in 
Kate's  fingers.  There  was  OTuniblincf  in  the 
kitchen  at  first,  and  Miss  Libbie's  presence  there 
was  looked  upon  as  a  combined  injury  and 
insult.  But  the  old  Yorkshirewoman  was 
a  capable  hand,  and  "  got  round  "  everyone, 
bringing  about  changes   in  the  menage   that 
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gladdened  her  own  heart,  and  doubtless 
lessened  the  weekly  expenditure  by  no  mean 
figure. 

"  John  says  you're  to  be  spared  every  way  as 
can  be,"  said  Miss  Libbie. 

And  John  himself,  in  the  innocence  of  his 
heart,  told  Kate  how  glad  he  was  to  see  that 
Aunt  Libbie  made  herself  useful,  in  which  idea 
Kate,  wdth  a  growing  conviction  of  her  own 
insufficiencies,  quietly  acquiesced. 

Once  John,  looking  observantly  round  the 
drawing-room,  noticed  a  difference  somewhere. 

*'  Ah  ! "  he  said  at  last,  turning  to  Kate 
with  that  sweet  sudden  smile  that  had  first 
won  her  untutored  heart ;  ''I  know  what  it  is 
— you  haven't  got  so  many  pretty  flowers 
about  as  you  usually  have.  Kate,  I  like  to 
see  you  with  flowers  about  you ;  you  seem 
made  for  them,  and  they  for  you." 

Miss  Libbie  kept  a  masterly  silence.  Her 
knitting,  now  resolving  itself  into  a  bed-quilt 
of  abnormal  dimensions,  absorbed  her  so  com- 
pletely that  she  was  apparently  as  deaf  as  a 
post.     She  had  perfect  faith  in  Kate's  discre- 
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tion — no  fear  of  her  own  part  in  the  scarcity 
of  blossoms  in  the  pretty  drawing-room  being 
blurted  out  to  set  John  in  a  raofc. 

As  for  Kate,  she  slipped  her  hand  into  her 
husband's,  and  to  his  wonderment  he  saw  that 
the  dear,  brown  eyes  raised  to  his  were  all  wet 
with  unshed  tears.  Had  they  been  alone  he 
would  have  had  her  in  his  arms  in  a  moment 
and  kissed  that  dewy  brightness  away.  But 
the  upright  figure,  seated  primly  by  the  shaded 
lamp,  with  busy  mittened  hands  and  head  held 
straight  as  a  soldier's  at  "  attention,"  acted  as 
an  effectual  deterrent. 

''  I  shall  see  the  man  at  the  nursery  gardens 
myself  to-morrow,"  said  John,  squeezing  hard 
the  fingers  that  felt  strangely  chill  in  his, 
"and  order  what  I  like,  or  rather  what  I 
think  you  will  like,  my  darling.  Aunt 
Libbie,"  this  with  a  rallying  smile  at  the  in- 
dustrious knitter,  "if  you  are  going  to  turn 
housekeeper  to  let  Kate  be  an  idle  fine  lady, 
you  must  look  after  the  flower-department  a 
little  better  than  this,  or  you  and  I  shall  quarrel." 

"  I'm  not  over  fond  of  too  many  blossoms 
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in  a  room,  nephew  John,"  said  Miss  Libbie ; 
''they're  not  counted  healthy  in  our  parts." 

But  afterwards,  when  the  two  women  were 
alone.  Miss  Libbie  put  quite  a  different  con- 
struction on  this  incident  altogether. 

"  Yo'  see,  he  conna  abear  to  ha'  yo'  crossed," 
she  said  to  Kate,  falling  into  the  broadest 
Yorkshire,  as  was  her  wont  in  moments  of 
excitement.  "  He  knows  as  well  as  yo'  and  I 
do  what  a  mort  o'  money  them  blossoms  run 
away  with — bo'  he  wur  always  same  as  that, 
wur  John ;  he'd  bring  himself  to  bear  ony 
mortal  thing  sooner  than  fret  a  body,  would 
John.  I've  known  him,  when  he  wur  a "  boy, 
stint  himsel'  and  save  the  halfpence  bit  by  bit  to 
buy  summat  as  Susie  had  a  mind  to,  and  he'd 
come  snugglin'  up  to  me,  and,  '  Aunt  Libbie,' 
he'd  say,  '  dunnot  yo'  say  a  word  as  I  stinted 
mysel'  to  get  it ;  hoo'd  break  her  heart  over  it, 
that  would  hoo.'  Eh,  bo'  it's  a  true  sayin', 
'  like  boy,  like  man.'  " 

As  for  Kate,  a  tear  stole  down  her  cheek, 
and  had  to  be  furtively  wiped  away,  as  Miss 
Libbie  spoke. 
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After  all,  then,  that  was  it ;  John  thought 
of  her  as  a  sjDoilt  child,  whose  fancies  must  be 
gratified  at  any  cost ;  as  a  creature  of  another 
world  to  that  in  which  he  had  been  born  and 
bred ;  as  a  child  who  must  not  be  baulked  of 
its  playthings. 

And  she  had  fancied  he  was  so  happy !  That 
was  the  bitterest  pang  of  it  all.  Her  fool's 
paradise  had  been  such  a  lovely  place,  so  full 
of  exquisite  sweet  flowers,  and  the  endless 
chant  of  sweet  -  throated  birds.  She  was 
turned  out  of  it  now,  and  a  stern  figure  stood 
at  the  closed  gates.  It  was  like  the  old 
parable  of  Paradise  Lost  over  again,  only  mis- 
takes, not  wrong-doing,  had  driven  her  forth, 
and  Aunt  Libbie  with  her  knitting-pins  took 
the  place  of  tlie  angel  with  the  sword  that 
turned  both  ways. 

She  had  thouo-lit  to  fill  John's  life — to  suf- 
fice  him,  not  in  one  way,  but  in  every  way ; 
and  here  he  was  going  against  his  own  in- 
stincts, against  his  own  advantage,  lest  she,  his 
wife,  should  miss  one  of  the  luxuries  she  had 
been  accustomed  to. 
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Kate  almost  grew  to  hate  her  pretty  home. 
Once,  passing  an  artisan's  cottage — one  of  a 
long,  unlovely  row — she  saw  a  woman  work- 
ing at  the  open  door,  her  foot  on  the  rocker  of 
a  wooden  cradle  to  keep  it  gently  swinging, 
her  head  turned  now  and  again  to  look  down 
the  dusty,  shadeless  road — the  road,  no  doubt, 
her  husband  came  toiling  along  homewards 
after  his  day's  work  was  done. 

''  I  wish  I  were  like  that  woman,"  thought 
Kate,  bitterly,  ''  and  John  coming  home  to  me 
up  that  road,  with  his  basket  of  tools  across 
his  back.  That  would  be  'like  to  like.'  And 
there  would  be  no  Aunt  Libbie  to  stab  me 
to  death  with  little  stinQ;s  —  thing-s  that  are 
well  meant,  but  that  hurt  so  badly.  We  would 
sit  each  at  one  side  the  round  wooden  table, 
John  and  I,  and  drink  our  tea ;  I  should  have 
scrubbed  it  so  white  it  would  look  like  marble. 
There  should  not  be  a  cinder  on  the  hearth,  and 
the  bars  of  the  grate  should  shine  like  ebony." 

The  "  case "  was  on  now,  and  John  was 
more  and  more  occupied  with  business.  Often 
it  was  late  at  night  before  he  got  home. 

Kate  wearied  for  more  of  his  society.     To 
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her  something  was  ever  lacking  when  he  was 
not  by  her  side.  Where  the  sound  of  his  voice 
w^as  not,  there  was  a  silence  that  nothing  could 
fill.  She  was  not  one,  either,  to  find  solace  and 
content  in  the  society  of  others,  and,  indeed, 
even  old  friends  hardly  pleased  her  nowa- 
days, for  Miss  Libbie  had,  in  some  indirect 
way,  given  her  to  understand  that  she  noticed 
John  was  silent  and  unsympathetic  when  in 
the  society  of  the  people  Kate  had  been  used  to 
mix  amono^.  The  old  fire-eatino:  General  had 
cooled  ofi'  in  his  attentions  to  Miss  Libbie, 
some  newer  idol  having  ousted  her  from  his 
versatile  affections ;  while  the  '*  freshness  "  of 
the  eccentric  old  lady  from  Yorkshire  had  faded 
in  the  eyes  of  the  artistic  and  Bohemian  ladies, 
since  the  full  glare  of  the  season  had  dazzled 
them,  and  given  them  other  things  to  think 
about. 

These  things  being  so.  Miss  Libbie  saw  fit  to 
discover  that  all  these  people  were  "frivolous," 
and  that  John  found  them  so,  though  his  deli- 
cate consideration  for  Kate's  feelings  prevented 
him  from  saying  so.     Of  course  there  w\is  no 
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truth  in  this  view  of  the  case,  but  there  was 
some  in  the  fact  that  John  came  home  so  tired 
at  night  that  he  did  not  care  to  go  out  to  late 
receptions,  or  to  have  to  entertain  guests  in  his 
own  house. 

Kate  had  looked  forward  with  lonoinsr  to 
seeing  Lady  Whimperdale  again.  She  had 
thought  of  the  sound  of  the  sweet  voice,  and 
the  touch  of  the  tender  hand.  Never  had  she 
stood  more  sorely  in  need  of  a  good  and  true 
woman's  friendship.  Self-deceived  and  self- 
deceiving  as  she  was,  Kate  at  times  realised 
that  she  had  lost  touch  with  reality ;  that  at 
the  pressure  of  a  kindly  hand,  at  the  sound  of 
a  loving  voice,  mists  might  clear  away,  and  the 
sun  shine  out  once  more.  Yet  so  it  fell  out 
that  when  most  she  stood  in  need  of  comfort, 
she  had  to  turn  comforter. 

Lord  Whimperdale  met  with  a  serious  acci- 
dent. Thrown  by  a  restive  horse,  he  lay  nigh 
at  the  point  of  death.  His  wife,  tending  him 
night  and  day,  yet  found  time  to  scribljle  a 
line  in  pencil  to  young  Mrs  Granger.  The 
certainty  of  sympathy  was  in  her  heart  as  in 
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Kate's,  and  it  was  comforting  to  call  forth  that 
sympathy  in  words. 

It  came  full  measure,  pressed  down,  running 
over. 

Kate  put  aside  all  her  own  sorrows,  that 
grew  suddenly  dwarfed  beside  that  greater 
sorrow,  and  poured  out  all  her  sympathy  at 
her  friend's  feet. 

We  will  not  say  that  Miss  Libbie  rejoiced  in 
that  the  lord  of  Whimpcrdale  lay  thus  pros- 
trate, his  wife  an  anxious  watcher  by  his  side. 
We  will  not  say  that  she  gloated  over  Ray's 
letter,  giving  a  rather  disjointed  but  highly- 
coloured  description  of  the  accident,  and  of  the 
interesting  fact  that  Mr  Sweetapple  and  the 
brickdust-coloured  pony  happened  to  be  pass- 
ing at  the  time,  and  were  both  most  useful  in 
conveying  the  injured  nobleman  to  Steadly ; 
also  that  Mrs  Sweetapple  had  been  to  tell 
them  that  "  under  Providence  "  the  Rector  and 
the  pony  had  been  the  means  of  saving  his 
lordship's  life,  and  "  he  would  in  all  probability 
be  made  a  bisliop  as  soon  as  a  vacancy  offered ; " 
Ray  so  wording  the  said  letter  that  it  appeared 
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as  though  the  pony,  and  not  the  Eector,  were 
destined  to  high  ecclesiastical  preferment. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  Miss  Libbie  to  say  she 
actually  rejoiced  in  another's  disaster. 

But  assuredly  she  was  not  ill- content  that 
the  house  in  Berkeley  Square  should  still  be 
tenantless,  save  for  the  ancient  servitor  and  his 
wife,  old  retainers  of  the  house  of  Whimper- 
dale,  who  "minded  it"  when  the  family  was 
not  there  for  the  season. 

It  is  strange  how  often  those  we  most  long 
and  crave  for  are  "  set  far  from  us  "  in  our  hour 
of  need. 

Tunefully  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel  tells  us 
that  this  was  so  with  him  —  and  his  voice, 
stealing  to  us  through  the  centuries,  finds  an 
echo  in  our  own  hearts. 

The  story  of  a  Greater  still  than  he  tells  us 
the  same  tale  : 

''  If  Thou  hadst  been  here  my  brother  had 
not  died." 

In  after  days  to  come  Kate  used  to  think  to 
herself : 

"  If  I  had  had  anyone  near  me  to  speak 
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faithfully  to  me  things  would  have  been  dif- 
ferent. My  feet  could  never  have  strayed  so 
far  from  the  right  way — never  !  If  I  had  seen 
Lady  Whimperdale  I  should  liave  opened  my 
heart  to  her,  and  she  would  have  set  things 
right  for  me ;  she  would  have  made  the  scales 
fall  from  my  blinded  eyes." 

But  she  did  not  see  Lady  \yhimperdale  ; 
and,  led  by  that  other,  Kate  went  on  preying 
on  her  own  heart,  drifting  farther  and  farther 
from  a  full  and  perfect  confidence  with  her 
husband,  hiding  the  wound  in  her  breast  from 
liis  loving  eyes,  puzzled  and  bewildered  by  the 
problems  of  life  that  seemed  so  much  too  hard 
for  her  to  unravel,  longing  at  times  for  her 
dead  to  be  given  back  to  her — longing  for  the 
firm,  guiding  hand  and  the  protecting  arm, 
for  the  chiding  that  had  all  the  gift  of  healing, 
for  the  touch  of  a  vanished  hand  and  the  sound 
of  a  voice  that  was  still. 

John,  noticing  a  change  in  his  wife,  longing 
to  learn  if  it  were  only  his  fancy,  or  if,  in  very 
truth,  the  sparkle  and  the  laughter  had  died 
out  of  Bonnie  Kate,  and  the  sweet  face  grown 
older  and  graver  than  it  should  have  been, 
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asked  Miss  Libbie  if  she  had  noticed  these 
things,  and  if  she  could  assign  any  cause  for 
them. 

And  Miss  Libbie  said  :  "  Yes — oh  yes  ;  Kate 
was  looking  a  wee  bit  wangling ;  women  were 
like  that  at  such  times.  It  would  all  pass ; 
John  had  do  need  to  worrit." 

Then  she  added  that,  since  Susie  seemed 
to  keep  wonderfully  well,  and  she  herself 
"wasna*  missed  beyond  bearin"'  at  the  farm, 
it  might  be  well  she  should  '^  make  shift "  to 
stay  with  Kate  until  she  was  about  again  after 
her  *'  trouble  "  was  over. 

Though  this  would  entail  the  prolonged 
absence  of  Miss  Libbie  from  her  post  at  Low 
Cross  Farm,  John  saw  no  more  feasible  plan. 
He  had  the  confidence  born  of  life -long  habit 
in  her  powers  of  management,  and  her  skill  as 
a  nurse.  He  was  touched,  too,  by  what  he 
believed  to  be  the  surrender  of  past  prejudices. 
After  the  little  talk  between  the  two  that  took 
place  in  his  cosy  study,  he  sat  there  full  of 
thoughts  that,  as  the  saying  goes,  ''came 
smiling." 

VOL.  II.  O 
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"Even  Aunt  Libbie,"  he  said  to  himself, 
— "  even  Aunt  Libbie,  who  once  talked  of  the 
day,  most  surely  coming,  in  which  he  should 
repent  his  marriage  !  Ah  !  she  knew  better 
now.  Kate  had  conquered.  Bonnie  Kate  had 
won  the  day,  .  .  .  and  who  could  wonder  V 

If  Miss  Libbie  could  have  run  up  to  Low 
Cross  and  made  sure  that  James  Dodd  was  not 
behaviDg  in  an  "  unbecoming "  manner ;  if 
she  could  have  assured  herself  that  the  bold, 
bad  animal  Pilcher  was  kept  in  his  proper 
place ;  if  she  could  have  learned  beyond  a 
doubt  that  red  herrings  were  duly  served  at 
the  family  breakfast-table  when  eggs  were 
fetchinof  a  hio-h  fio-ure  at  the  market  town  ; 
Miss  Libbie  would  now  have  been  supremely 
content.  But  it  was  useless,  as  she  found,  to 
question  the  twins  on  any  of  these  domestic 
matters  ;  they  took  no  notice  at  all  of  what 
she  said,  and  filled  their  foolish  pages  with 
quite  irrelevant  matter.  Humbie  she  dared 
not  tackle,  and  she  believed  "  brother  "  capable 
of  ordering  up  a  fresh  dish  of  smoking  rashers 
immediately  on  opening  her  letter. 
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She  had,  therefore,  to  make  up  her  mind  to 
let  things  drift  in  the  North  whither  they 
would,  resolving  as  a  sort  of  set-off  that  when 
she  returned  to  the  Farm  once  more,  herrings 
should  be  plentiful,  rashers  scarce,  and  James 
Dodd  brought  to  a  wondrous  pitch  of  disci- 
pline, as  well  as  the  animal  Pilcher.  These 
comforting  resolutions  taken.  Miss  Libbie 
settled  down  to  the  even  tenor  of  her  way. 

Writing  to  Humbie  about  this  time,  she  told 
him  that  nephew  John's  wife  was  learning  a 
bit  of  sense  these  days,  and  was  not  so  full 
of  fads  and  fancies  as  heretofore." 

"  Learning  a  bit  of  sense ! "  cried  Humbie 
aloud,  in  the  solitude  of  the  perfumed  larch 
wood  whither  he  had  fled ;  "  and  are  you 
breaking  your  dear  heart  over  the  lesson,  I 
wonder,  Kate — Bonnie  Kate  ?" 

Jack  hearing  his  master  thus  addressing 
space,  looked  round  to  see  if  anyone  were  near, 
sniffing  the  air  with  his  sensitive  nose,  as  who 
should  say :  "  There  is  actually  no  living 
creature  near  save  a  foolish  squirrel  in  the  fork 
of  tliat  larch  tree,  sitting  with  his  tail  over  his 
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back,  and  I'm  sure  my  master  can't  mean  all 
those  fine  words  for  him ;  so  they  must  be 
addressed  to  me." 

He  went  to  his  master's  side,  laid  his  head 
upon  his  knee,  and  looked  up  wistfully  into 
his  face. 

'*  Jack,  dear  old  boy,  how  you  loved  her ! 
You  were  like  her  shadow,  weren't  you  ?  I 
wish  you  and  I  were  near  her  now !" 

Jack  thought  it  was  mighty  pleasant  sitting 
out  there  in  the  dappled  sunshine  that  filtered 
through  the  larch  boughs,  with  his  master 
taking  so  much  notice  of  him,  and  taking  no 
notice  of  anyone  else,  which  was  the  cream  of 
the  joy,  after  all ;  but  with  a  dog's  unerring 
sagacity  he  saw  that  the  face  bending  over 
him  was  grave  and  sad.  His  tawny  breast 
swelled  with  a  sigh ;  he  gently  licked  the  liand 
of  the  master  whose  moods  were  ever  reflected 
in  his  own. 

The  summer  day  was  paling,  Kate's  pretty 
morning-room  was  growing  shadowy  in  the 
corners,  and  Miss  Libbie  was  just  coming  to 
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the  conclusion  that  she  could  not  knit  any 
longer  without  fear  of  injuring  her  eyesight, 
when  there  was  a  stir  in  the  hall,  and  Kate 
started  to  her  feet. 

"It  is  John,"  she  said  ;  "  after  all  he  has 
come  home  early ;  he  said  he  should  be  late 
to-night." 

"Men  are  apt  not  to  know  their  own 
minds,"  said  Miss  Libbie,  sourly,  with  a  toss 
of  the  head. 

But  the  man  who  now  stood  at  the  open 
door  knew  his  mind  well  enough,  and  it  was 
not  John  at  all.  It  was  a  tall,  fair-haired 
blue- eyed  young  fellow,  whose  eager  looks  were 
bent  on  Kate,  whose  voice  shook  and  trembled 
as  he  uttered  her  name. 

"  Kate,  Kate,  my  darling  Kate  !" 

With  a  glad  cry  she  was  in  his  arms,  her 
hands  knotted  about  his  neck. 

"Wni!"  she  cried;  "  oh.  Will,  Will !  have 
you  come  back  to  me  ?" 

Then,  as  her  lips  touched  his  cheek,  she  fell 
a-weeping. 

Miss  Libbie,  who  had  been  regarding  the 
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intruder  with  a  stony  stare,  now  rose  to  the 
occasion — or  what  she  believed  to  be  the 
occasion — 

"I'm  not  one,"  she  said,  "to  stay  by  and 
see  nephew  John's  wife  make  free  with  anyone 
that  way." 


CHAPTEE  VIII. 


MISS  LIBBIE  IS  CALLED  A  ''  PERSON." 


It  would  be  difficult  to  say  whether  Kate 
heard  Miss  Libbie's  words,  or  grasped  their 
full  offensiveness. 

Though  the  tears  were  streaming  from  her 
eyes,  she  was  gazing  with  a  strained,  piteous 
look  across  Will's  shoulder. 

Strange  hallucinations  come  over  all  of  us  at 
such  moments  ;  the'  association  of  ideas  is  so 
strong  that  it  carries  all  before  it,  and  thoughts 
arise  within  us  that  partake  strangely  of  the 
madman's  fantasies. 

If  Kate  had  seen  a  tall,  gaunt,  soldierly 
figure  following  on  in  Will's  wake,  if  the 
light  of  the  kindly  eyes  that  had  shone 
upon  her  from  her  childhood  had  shone 
upon  her  once  again,  she  would  scarce  have 
known  amaze. 
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Will's  coming,  sudden,  unlooked  for,  had 
thrilled  to  her  heart ;  but  that  coming  was 
incomplete. 

For  the  moment  she  was  ready  to  forget  the 
gap  that  death  had  made,  the  snapped  link  in 
the  golden  chain  of  the  old  home  memories. 

The  troubles  of  these  latter  days.  Miss 
Libbie's  spites  and  littlenesses,  all  these  things 
seemed  to  have  passed  away  into  the  immeasur- 
able distance  of  space ;  they  had  no  power  to 
touch  her.  She  and  Will  stood  there,  close  to 
each  other,  separated  from  all  the  world.  The 
arms  that  held  her  were  those  of  the  old,  old 
home  by  the  river.  In  a  sort  of  dazed,  con- 
fused manner  Kate  at  last  looked  round  at 
Miss  Libbie.  To  another  world  from  that  to 
which  her  mind  had  wandered  belono-ed  that 
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angular  figure,  those  stern,  accusing,  shadowless 
eyes.  She  passed  her  hand  across  her  brow,  as 
though  to  sweep  away  the  cobwebs  that  puzzled 
her  mind. 

"  This  is  my  cousin  Will,"  she  said,  taking  a 
step  aside  from  him,  and  looking  up  proudly 
into  his  fair,  manly  face. 
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Then  the  rush  of  memory  and  bitter  regret 
came  over  her  again,  even  as  a  flood  of  deep 
waters.  She  clung  to  his  arm,  and  her  head 
fell  back  against  his  shoulder. 

"  Oh,  Will,  Will — it  seemed  so  hard  that  he 
should  die  so  far  away,  and  I  not  by  him !  " 

But  Will  stared  stonily  over  that  prone  head 
at  Miss  Libbie,  and  with  an  irresistible  impulse 
laid  his  hand,  as  if  in  protection,  upon  the  ruddy- 
bro^vn  locks  that  lay  against  his  breast. 

''  Poor  Kate !  "  he  said  ;  ^*  I  have  come  upon 
you  too  suddenly.  I  ought  not  to  have  taken 
you  by  surprise  like  this  ;  but  I  did  not  know 
— I  could  not  tell ;  I  had  no  idea  it  would 
upset  you  like  this." 

All  this  while  Will  had  never  ceased  to  glare 
at  Miss  Libbie,  his  honest  blue  eyes  on  fire  with 
hottest  indignation,  though  his  words  were 
addressed  to  Kate. 

"  Kate,  you  are  changed — your  voice,  your 
face.  Why,  you  look  years  older.  What  have 
they  been  doing  to  you  ?  I  doubt  if  Aunt 
Cynthia  would  know  you ;  and  how  you 
tremble !     Sit  down,  dear,  and  I  will  sit  be- 
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side  you,  and  tell  you  how  it  is  that  I  have 
dropped  from  the  clouds." 

Miss  Libbie's  presence  was  intolerable  to 
him,  and  it  seemed  to  him  best  to  ignore 
her. 

How  dared  she  speak  as  she  had  done  to  his 
cousin  Kate — and  who  on  earth  did  she  mean 
by  "  Nephew  John  "  ? 

"  I  ran  in  to  take  a  peep  at  the  dear  old 
place,"  went  on  Will,  "  and  1  really  thought 
Dulcimer  was  eroinoj  to  huo;  me  outright — I 
did,  indeed  ;  and  as  to  Chloe — ^just  fancy — 
there  she  was  in  a  basket  with  a  blanket  in  it, 
and  four  tiny,  round  black  puppy-heads  bobbing 
up  and  down  !  When  she  saw  me  she  sprang 
out  like  a  mad  thing,  and  upset  them  all.  How 
Dulcimer  laughed.  Kate,  Kate  !  what  are 
you  doing  ?  Laughing  and  crying  both  in 
a  breath  !  " 

By  this  time  it  had  fully  dawned  upon  Miss 
Libbie  that  she  had  spoken  unadvisedly  with 
her  tongue ;  but  the  ardour  of  the  chase  was 
upon  her.  She  had  long  ago  given  herself  a 
mental   impetus  in  the  direction  of  running 
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down  "  nephew  John's  wife,"  and  that  impetus 
had  grown  stronger  than  herself. 

Now  she  had  spoken  without  sufficient 
thought ;  but  such  as  her  colours  were  — 
poor  pitiful  rags  of  jealousy  and  spite — she 
would  nail  them  to  the  mast. 

"  Young  women  were  more  mannerly — more 
becomingly  behaved  when  I  was  a  girl,"  she  said, 
bridling  as  though  the  indiscreet  advances  of  half 
the  male  sex  had  been  at  various  times  nipped 
in  the  bud  by  her  virginal  dignity  and  decorum. 

"  Who  is  this  person,"  cried  downright  Will, 
springing  to  his  feet,  and  runoing  his  fingers 
wildly  through  his  sun-bright  hair — "  this  per- 
son who  insults  you  openly  in  your  own  house 
— who  is  she,  Kate  ?  " 

Kate,  hitherto  dreamily  unconscious  of  Miss 
Libbie,  absorbed  as  she  had  been  in  thoughts 
and  associations  with  which  that  virtuous 
female  could  in  no  wise,  even  ever  so  re- 
motely, be  connected,  rose,  went  to  his  side, 
and  laid  her  hand  upon  his  arm. 

She  knew  Will  of  old  in  these  high  moods 
of  his,  and  knew  that  he  was  dangerous. 
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'^  That  is  Aunt  Libbie/'  she  began,  and  was 
going  on,  but  the  headstrong  boy  gave  her  no 
chance. 

"  An  old  servant  of  the  Granger  family,  I 
sujDpose,  given  brevet  rank  from  long  service. 
They  generally  get  called  Aunt  Somebody  or 
other  before  they  die,  I  believe,  and  I'm  ready 
to  make  all  allowances,  I'm  sure ;  but  really, 
Kate,  you  must  allow  me  to  say  this  one  is 
about  as  impudent  as  they  make  them.  How 
dare  she  speak  like  she  did  just  now  ?  Why 
don't  you  order  her  out  of  the  room  1 " 

For  the  nonce  indignation  had  deprived 
Miss  Libbie  of  the  powers  of  utterance.  She 
shivered  like  an  aspen-leaf,  or  as  though  some 
unkindly  hand  were  letting  cold  water  trickle 
slowly  but  surely  down  her  back.  She  had 
been  called  a  "  person."  There  was  but  one 
lower  degradation  possible.  The  upstart  young 
man  with  the  aggressively  curly  hair  and 
glaring  eyes  might  liave  called  her  a  "  woman." 
That  would  have  been  worse  still,  but  any 
way  things  were  quite  bad  enough. 

"  Person  yersel',''  cried  Miss  Libbie,  when 
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speech  was  possible,  ''  I'd  have  ye  know,  young 
man,  I'm  no  person  at  all,  nor  no  one's  servant 
neither ;  and  as  for  imperence,  if  one  on  us  had 
ought  to  quit  on  that  score,  it's  yo',  my  young 
cockerel.  '  Them  as  crow  too  young  come  to 
no  good.'  That's  the  sayin'  on  our  farm,  an' 
Ebenezer  wrings  t'  necks  o'  such,  and  they  set 
off  head-downwards  to  t'  market  town,  an' 
never  a  crow  left  in  'em.  I'd  have  yo'  to  know 
as  I'm  own  sister  to  Thomas  Granger  o'  Low 
Cross  Farm,  and  own  Aunt  to  young  John  as 
owns  this  house  and  all  as  is  in  it.  We'er  plain 
soart  o'  folk,  an'  happen  audfarrant  i'  our  no- 
tions, and  loike  to  see  them  as  is  kith  and  kin 
to  us  behave  becomin'  in  that  state  o'  life, 
whatever  it  may  be.  We  know  nowt  o'  the 
free  ways  o'  some  sort  o'  folks,  and  I'm  not  of 
a  moind  to  think  as  our  John  'all  cotton  to 
sich  ways.  You're  worse  nor  James  Dodd,  wi' 
Pilcher  tossed  into  t'  bargain,  so  yo'  be." 

"  Audfarrant,    imperence,   makin'    free 

Kate,  Kate,  what  is  this  ?  " 

Will  grasped  his  cousin's  arm  like  a  vice. 
His  face  was  pale ;  his  lips  shook  under  the 
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shade  of  the  golden-hued  moustache  that  had 
grown  so  thick  since  last  Kate  saw  him,  and 


given  such  a  new  manliness  to  him. 

"  Is  it  true  ?  "  he  cried  ;  "  can  it  be " 

But  Kate  had  her  hand  on  his  mouth. 

"  Not  now,"  she  pleaded,  speaking  in  a  sort 
of  frenzy  ;  "  not  now,  for  my  sake  !  Will,  Will, 
she  does  not  mean  it,  she  does  not  know ! " 

But  Miss  Libbie  would  be  neither  excused 
nor  repressed. 

She  stalked  like  a  sta2:e-2:host  to  the  door, 
and  there  delivered  herself  of  what  she  con- 
sidered a  suitable  valediction. 

"  Yes,  she  does  mean  it ;  she's  a  plain  kind 
o'  body  is  Thomas  Granger's  sister,  and  she 
begs  to  say  as  yo're  an  ill-mannered,  ill-con- 
ditioned young  fellow  whoever  yo'  be,  and 
mak'  a  sio^ht  too  free  wi'  John's  wife  and 
John's  house  ;  an'  yo're  like  t'  rest  on  'em, 
ready  to  trample  on  honest  folk,  because  they 
conna'  speak  same  as  if  they'd  a  plum  i'  their 
mouths ;  an'  I  wish  yo'  a  very  good  evenin', 
and  yo've  hearn  the  truth  for  once  in  your  life 
if  yo'  never  did  before." 
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Then  there  was  a  clap-to  of  the  door,  and 
Miss  Libbie  was  gone. 

Kate  fell  back  upon  the  couch,  lifting  her 
hands  to  her  brow,  where  the  chill  sweat  was 
beading.  Her  thoughts  were  a  torment  to 
herself.  She  saw  what  sailors  call  "  breakers 
ahead,"  and  knew  not  how  to  breast  them. 

They  say  that  in  all  women's  love  there  is  a 
tinge  of  motherhood — a  longing  to  comfort  and 
protect ;  a  spice  of  the  tender  cunning  that 
teaches  the  lark,  whose  nest  is  near,  to  flutter, 
as  if  wounded,  across  the  furrows,  and  lead  the 
unsuspecting  intruder  upon  a  false  scent.  This 
mother-instinct  was  now  strong  in  Kate.  She 
longed  to  clasp  the  arms  of  her  love  about  the 
husband  she  adored,  and  save  him  from  the 
blame  that  was  his  just  due. 

She  parleyed  with  her  own  heart  as  to  the 
possibility  of  denial.  She  longed  for  some 
subtle  way  in  which  to  throw  dust  in  poor 
Will's  clear,  compelling  eyes.  A  woman  will 
sacrifice  anything  and  anybody,  even  while 
pitying  them  as  they  mount  the  death -pyre, 
for  a  man  she  passionately  loves ;  and  Kate 
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was  rather  ahead  of  than  behind  the  rest  of 
her  sex  in  such  capabilities  of  blind  passion 
and  devotion. 

But  in  this  case  she  saw  no  way,  straight 
or  crooked,  out  of  a  difficulty.  Gladly  enough 
would  she  have  shifted  the  burden  of  disin- 
genuousness  from  John's  shoulders  to  her  own. 
Gladly  would  she  have  said  :  "  The  fault  lies 
with  me.  I  knew — I  kept  back  the  truth  from 
you,  from  Aunt  Cynthia,  from  the  dear  one  we 
have  lost,  because  I  feared  you  would  stand  be- 
tween me  and  the  man  I  loved."  But  Kate 
knew  that  this  path  was  one  that  would  lead 
nowhere. 

From  her  childhood  she  had  been  too  open, 
too  confiding,  for  those  belonging  to  her  to 
credit  the  donning  of  such  a  cloak  as  that. 
The  happy,  "  scrappy  "  home  by  the  river  had 
been  one  in  which  were  no  lurking-places,  no 
closed  doors,  no  bolts  or  bars.  The  light  of 
day,  of  love,  of  perfect  confidence,  shone  into 
every  cranny  and  corner  of  their  hearts  and 
lives. 

Kate  had  speculated  as  to  "  John's  people '' ; 
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wondered  at  none  of  them  coming  to  tlie 
marriage,  saucily  suggesting  that  they  were 
jealous  of  her.  John  had  pleaded  his  mother  s 
ill-health  :  and  a  letter  from  Humbie,  wishing 
the  affianced  pair  every  happiness,  carried  out 
the  same  idea. 

No,  no,  no!  there  was  no  way  out  of  the  coil 
that  was  about  her  through  such  a  conceit  as 
that. 

It  has  taken  more  time  to  write  down  these 
thoughts  than  they  took  to  flash  through  Kate's 
mind.  Meanwhile  Will  stood  staring  at  the 
door  through  which  Miss  Libbie  had  vanished 
from  his  amazed  eyes.  He  felt  like  one  who 
walks  in  sleep,  and  sees  visions  of  things 
unreal.  All  was  so  new,  so  strange,  so 
unexpected. 

It  was  hard  indeed  to  realise  Kate,  their 
Bonnie  Kate,  Uncle  Anthonys  darling,  the 
apple  of  Aunt  Cynthia's  eye,  amid  such  sur- 
roundings, exposed  to  such  coarse  miscon- 
struction and  vituperation  ! 

"  Kate,"  he  said  at  last,  turning  sharply  on 
her,   "  Kate,  what  is  all  this  ?     What  does  it 
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mean  ?     Who  is  this  intolerable  woman  who 
claims  to  be  one  of  your  husband's  people  1 " 

Then  he  was  silent  a  moment,  while  the  hot 
blood  rushed  to  his  face,  dyeing  his  brow 
crimson  even  to  the  roots  of  his  crisp,  bright 
curls.  A  new  thought  had  struck  William 
Dennis  Pierrepoint. 

"  Can  it  be — Kate,  forgive  me  if  I  hurt  you, 
dear — but — tell  me,  did  John  Granger  steal 
you  from  us  under  false  pretences  ? " 

He  drew  his  breath  heavily,  bending  over 
her,  his  eye  searching  hers. 

She  held  out  her  poor,  trembling  hands 
towards  him,  as  in  their  happy  childhood  she 
had  been  wont  to  do  when  anything  hurt  or 
frightened  "little  Kate;"  the  tears  burst  from 
her  drowned  eyes,  her  voice  was  broken  by 
short,  gasping  sobs. 

"  It  was  because  he  loved  me  so  dear — 
because  he  loved  me  so  dear.  ..." 

She  could  think  of  no  better  shield,  no 
better  defence  for  her  dear  one,  than  the 
words  his  mother's  lips  had  uttered. 

"  Loved  you  so  dear  I  "  echoed  Will,  clasp- 
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ing  the  cold  hands  in  his;  "those  are  not 
your  own  words,  Kate ;  why  do  you  speak  in 
such  fashion  as  that  ? " 

"  Because  the  words  are  good  and  true,  and 
to  me  their  sound  is  sweet.  He  loved  me,  and 
feared  to  lose  me — not  that  he  would  have 
done  so.  If  I  had  known  all  the  truth,  and 
more,  I  should  still  have  stood  by  John's  side 
against  all  the  world — against  you — against 
Aunt  Cynthia,"  then,  in  a  hushed,  awed 
whisper — "  against  Uncle  Anthony." 

"  And  you  love  him  like  that  1 " 

"  I  love  him  like  that.  There  is  no  music 
in  life  for  me  when  the  sound  of  his  voice  is 
not.  If  I  were  set  far  away  where  the  touch 
of  his  hand  could  not  reach  me,  I  should  feel 
like  one  banished  to  some  waste  and  desolate 
place,  where  no  flower  could  blossom,  and  no 
bird  sing." 

"  Thank  God  that  this  great  love  is  yours," 
said  Will,  his  voice  all  a-quiver  as  he  spoke ; 
"you  must  have  needed  it  aU  —  poor  Kate  I 
poor  Kate  I  to  face  what  you  had  to  face." 

She  was  on  her  feet  in  a  moment,  the  tears 
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dried  in  the  blaze  that  lit  up  her  great  sad 
eyes ;  her  hands  pressed  against  her  breast, 
that  heaved  as  the  billow  heaves  in  the  breath 
of  the  storm. 

"  Hush !  "  she  said  ;  "  never  speak  to  me 
like  that.  I  have  laid  my  heart  bare  to  you 
that  you  may  feel  chained  to  silence  for  ever. 
The  wrong  was  mine  as  well  as  his.  I  thought 
only  of  myself,  and  now  with  all  my  love  I 
cannot  content  him.  He  sees  faults  in  me 
that  he  is  too  tender  to  tell  me  of.  I  have 
ways,  and  fads,  and  fancies  that  are  alien  to 
him.  I  am  trying  to  discipline  myself — try- 
ing to  be  more  like  him  day  by  day ;  and  by 
God's  help  I  shall  succeed  at  last.  I  shall 
learn  to  set  less  store  by  little  fancies ;  I  shall 
be  quite  a  different  Kate  one  of  these  days, 
you  will  see." 

Will's  face  was  covered  with  his  hands.  Of 
all  the  fancy  pictures  he  had  drawn  of  Kate 
in  her  new  home,  this  was  the  last,  the  most 
unlikely. 

He  seemed  to  go  on  from  one  amazement  to 
another,  each  greater  than  the  last.     Truly  in 
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this  tearful,  passioD -shaken,  earnest -hearted 
woman  it  was  difficult  to  recoo^nise  that 
Bonnie  Kate  who  had  been  the  sunshine  of 
the  old  home,  the  merry  companion  of  his 
boyish  escapades,  the  girl  with  a  solemn 
wonder  in  her  eyes,  plighting  her  troth  to 
John  in  the  church  by  the  river. 

Yet  even  now  Will  called  to  mind  words 
spoken  by  one  whom  love,  and  the  near 
approach  of  the  world  unseen  and  spiritual, 
made  keen  to  read  the  hearts  of  those  about 
him. 

"  She  will  always  take  life  hard,  will  Kate 
— always  suffer  more  keenly  than  others. 
John  Granger  has  undertaken  a  great  respon- 
sibility, for  Kate  will  be  hard  to  live  np  to — 
hard  to  guard  from  her  own  nature." 

Dear  Uncle  Anthony — how  well  he  knew 
his  darling  off  by  heart ! 

Bonnie  Kate  was  "  taking  life  hard,"  indeed, 
now. 

"  I  sometimes  feel,"  she  said,  pulling  Will's 
hand  down  gently,  and  wiping  away  a  tear 
that   glistened   on   his   cheek  ;  "  I  sometimes 
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feel  as  if  he  is  quite  near  me  and  sees  it  all, 
and  knows — oh,  ever  so  much  better  than  I 
could  tell  him — all  about  it.  He  knew  my 
faults  so  well  —  how  wild,  impulsive,  and 
undisciplined  I  was.  Well,  life  is  teaching 
me  something,  Will,  I  think — making  me  a 
little  less  wilful,  more  staid  and  thoughtful, 
than  I  used  to  be,  and  what  I  think  is  this, 
as  long  as  John  isn't  sorry " 

"  Sorry  I  "  cried  Will,  indignant. 

"Yes,"  her  great  eyes  looking  up  at  him 
like  those  of  a  troubled  child,  "  sorry  that  he 
married  me.  As  long  as  he  does  not  mind 
me  having  been  brought  up  in  such  different 
ways,  having  such  different  ideas,  I  can  feel 
content  enough  in  my  own  way." 

Of  what  good  to  reason  with  her  ?  Will 
could  only  make  her  sit  down  beside  him,  hold 
her  hand  in  his,  and  stroke  it  gently,  as  one 
might  that  of  a  child  one  wanted  to  help 
to  bear  an  inevitable  pain.  She  seemed  to 
have  gone  very  far  away  from  her  old  play- 
fellow into  a  world  whither  he  could  not 
follow,   this   Kate,   who    had    once   been    so 
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"  bonnie,"  but  now  scarce  deserved  tbe  name 
love-given  in  the  olden  days. 

"You  understand?"  she  said,  a  fever-spot 
burning  on  each  fair  cheek  ;  "  you  will  never 
say  a  word  to  me  against  my  husband ;  you 
will  never  let  anyone  else  do  so  ?  You  will  be 
the  same  good,  kind  Will  you  used  to  be, 
helping  me  out  of  all  my  scrapes.  Oh,  Will  I  '* 
breaking  off  with  a  little  pitiful  laugh,  "  do 
you  remember  the  day  I  fell  into  the  duck- 
weed pond,  and  you  wrapped  me  up  in  Aunt 
Cynthia's  cloak,  and  smuggled  me  in  through 
the  back  door,  and  there  was  Dulcimer  wait- 
ing for  me.  How  she  held  up  her  hands  and 
blessed  herself  when  she  undid  the  cloak  and 
saw  me  there  all  dripping  wet,  and  green  from 
head  to  foot ! " 

She  was  laughing  now  ;  and  her  laugh 
sounded  to  Will  sadder  than  her  weeping,  it 
was  such  a  ghost  of  the  old,  merry,  silver 
laughter  of  the  past. 

"  I  will  never  say  a  word  against  your 
husband  to  you,  Kate,"  he  said,  drawing  her 
gently  to   him  ;  "  never,  and  I  will   not   let 
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anyone  else  do  so  if  I  can  help  it,  dear.  But 
oh,  how  you  must  have  sufifered — you,  our 
princess,  our  queen — to  find  yourself  among 
such  people.     Oh,  Kate  !  Kate  !  " 

"  They  were  not  what  you  mean,"  she  cried, 
frantic  at  feeling  how  useless  it  was  to  try  and 
make  him  understand ;  *'  they  were  lovely, 
beautiful,  in  their  own  way — different  to  us, 
of  course ;  but  I  grew  to  love  them — oh ! 
indeed  I  did — and  I  learnt  so  much  from 
them,  you  cannot  think  how  much.  Even 
Aunt  Libbie  (she  was  very  rude  to  you,  \Yill, 
and  I  am  sorry)  has  her  good  points." 

"  I'm  glad  of  it,''  growled  WiU.  ''  I  didn't 
see  them." 

"  No ;  no  one  would  until  they  knew  her 
well.  Even  then  she  hurts  one  often  and  often, 
but  I  think  Aunt  Libbie  is  good  for  one  in  a 
sort  of  way." 

"It's  not  my  way." 

''  She  did  not  mean  half  she  said  ;  she  did 
not  know,  she  did  not  understand.  She  would 
not  have  been  like  that  if  she  had  known." 

'' I'm  glad  of  that." 
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And  then — Kate  hardly  knew  how — she 
found  herself  launched  into  the  midst  of  the 
family  history  of  the  Grangers  of  Low  Cross 
Farm.  She  could  tell  a  story  graphically 
enough,  could  Kate,  and  soon  Will  declared 
himself  consumed  with  longing  to  see  the  twins, 
to  hear  Humbie  play  the  violin,  to  make  Jack's 
acquaintance,  and  to  "  have  a  tussle  "  with  Mrs 
Sweetapple. 

He  grew  interested  in  Lord  Whimperdale, 
as  an  old  friend  of  the  General's,  and  in  his 
lady-wife,  as  having  shown  a  proper  apprecia- 
tion of  Kate.  As  to  Melissa — well,  her  photo- 
graph, given  to  Kate  as  a  parting  present, 
spoke  more  than  words,  and  Will  roundly 
declared  he  should  certainly  visit  the  village  of 
Low  Cross  one  of  these  days,  go  for  a  drive 
behind  the  fiery  Bucephalus,  and  hear  the 
new  harmonium  with  the  *'  dither  "  well  turned 
on. 

Kate  painted  all  that  Miss  Libbie  had  done 
for  the  family  in  glowing  colours,  put  in  the 
patient,  suflfering  mother  with  tender,  delicate 
touches,  and  Will  warmed  to  the  last  picture. 
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but  was  adamant  to  the  first.  Neither  did  he 
respond  to  his  cousin's  assurances  of  how  use- 
ful and  kind  ''  in  her  own  way "  Miss  Libbie 
had  been  since  her  advent  in  London. 

When  the  lamps  were  brought  in  Will  began 
to  think  Kate  looked  more  like  herself,  and  the 
cousins  talking  of  this  thing  and  that,  passing 
from  Low  Cross  Farm  to  Madeira,  and  all  that 
had  happened  there,  and  on  to  Will's  own  pro- 
spects as  a  young  Attach^  to  be,  forgot  the 
angered  and  forlorn  woman  in  the  room  above 
stairs,  and  the  hard  words  and  rasping  tongue 
of  an  hour  before. 

"  John  will  be  late  to-night,"  said  Kate,  as 
the  clock  on  the  mantel  chimed  out  eight. 

And  then  she  knew  that  the  bitterness  of 
death  was  not  past ;  that  though  her  blithe  and 
bonnie  Will  liad  come  back  to  her  aojain,  he 
and  John  could  not  meet  as  in  the  happy  days 
beside  the  river. 

She  saw  Will's  face  change ;  she  saw  the 
sudden  proud  uplifting  of  the  shapely  head  ; 
the  set  of  the  proud,  clear-cut  mouth. 

"  I  cannot  stay  now,"  he  said,  gripping  her 
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hand  with  painful  tightness,  "  there  is  so  much 
to  see  to  ;  but  to-morrow,  Kate — to-morrow 
I  will  snatch  an  hour  to  come  and  see  you. 
Have  you  forgiven  me  for  my  sudden  coming 
without  warning  ?  I  shall  never  make  sur- 
prises for  anyone  again ;  they  are  not  good 
things.  Aunt  Cynthia  was  against  it  from  the 
first,  but  I  would  have  my  own  way.  You 
know  what  a  wilful  lad  I  was  always,  don't  you, 
dear  ?  " 

It  was  quite  true  what  Will  said  about  hav- 
ing a  great  deal  to  see  to.  He  had  received 
his  summons  ;  he  must  report  himself  at  head- 
quarters. A  vacancy  on  some  Foreign  Embassy 
seemed  probable,  and  he  might  be  called  upon 
to  fill  it.  He  had  hurried  to  England,  leaving 
Aunt  Cynthia  to  follow  with  some  friends.  Even 
now  Mrs  Dulcimer  was  instituting  a  marvellous 
**  upsetting,"  as  the  house-maids  had  it,  and 
Chloe  had  been  shuffled,  little  black-headed 
puppies  and  all,  into  a  dark  cupboard,  to  be 
out  of  the  way  to  make  ready  for  the  coming 
of  the  mistress. 

It  was  quite  true  that  Will  must  be  a  very 
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busy  person  indeed  for  the  next  few  days  to 
come. 

But  for  all  that  Kate  was  not  deceived.  He 
would  not  stay ;  he  did  not  want  to  meet 
John. 

With  an  indescribable  pang  she  realised  that 
it  was  best  so — that  a  meeting  must  be  a  pain- 
ful ordeal — more  especially  with  Miss  Libbie  at 
hand  to  make  things  as  much  worse  as  possible 
by  every  word  she  uttered. 

Kate  even  shrank  from  the  thouo^ht  of  tellinoj 
John  that  Will  had  been,  and  had  encountered 
"  Thomas  Granger's  own  sister,"  and  been 
mauled  by  her. 

It  was  a  dreadful  tano^le,  look  at  it  which 
way  you  would. 

All  the  laughter  died  out  of  Kate's  eyes  ;  the 
old  Kate  that  had  come  back  for  a  while  was 
once  more  lost  in  the  sad-eyed,  weary-faced 
woman  of  the  Kensington  home ;  and  Will,  as 
he  kissed  her  good-bye,  though  it  was  but  till 
the  morrow,  felt  a  lump  rise  in  his  throat,  and 
a  mist  gather  before  his  eyes. 

He  had  been  interested  in  her  story  of  the 
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farm  and  its  home-circle  ;  she  had  dowered  it 
all  in  the  telling  with  a  glamour  not  its  own  ; 
but  now,  out  in  the  balmy  summer  night,  with 
the  lingering  light  of  the  sunset  sky  falling  like 
a  coloured  veil  over  the  world  of  fair  suburban 
London,  he  realised  the  full  bitterness  of  it  all. 

His  heart  was  hot  within  him  as  he  thought 
of  pretty  Kate,  so  daintily  fair,  so  delicately 
nurtured,  amid  such  surroundings. 

"  It  was  a  fine  thing  she  had  a  good  friend 
or  two  about  her  anyway,"  he  muttered,  as  he 
threw  himself  back  in  the  corner  of  the  Kich- 
mond  train  ;  "  that  girl — Melissa,  wasn't  it "? 
— yes,  Melissa — must  be  a  good  sort;  and" 
(suddenly  recalling  the  bright  spirituelle  face 
that  Kate  had  shown  him)  **  what  a  fine 
pair  of  eyes  she  has  in  her  head,  and  what  a 
pretty  turn  of  the  neck  !  I  should  like  to  hear 
her  play  that  harmonium — ay,  and  see  her 
drive  the  brickdust-coloured  pony.  What's 
the  good  of  a  girl  if  she  hasn't  plenty  of  '  go ' 
in  her  ? " 

It  was  a  relief  to  him,  for  the  time  being,  to 
put  aside  all  thought  of  his  cousin  Kate.     She 
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was  a  problem  that  would  have  to  be  faced  and 
thought  out  some  day. 

Yes  ;  but  not  as  Will  imagined.  The  future 
had  more  amazement  in  store  for  him,  than 
even  the  past  had  brought. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


"  YOU  DO  NOT  KNOW — ^YOU  CANNOT  TELL." 


If  things  had  been  different,  if  there  had  been 
no  hitch  anywhere,  Kate  would  have  told  her 
husband  on  his  return  that  night,  with  joyous 
gladness,  that  her  cousin  Will  was  again  in 
England,  and  had  been  to  see  her.  As  it  was, 
there  was,  naturally  enough,  restraint  between 
them  on  the  subject.  The  deepest  sympathies 
of  Kate's  nature  had  been  stirred  and  troubled 
by  the  sight  of  one  so  closely  interwoven  with 
the  memories  of  youth  and  home  ;  her  sense  of 
loss  in  the  death  of  her  Uncle  Anthony  had 
been  quickened  and  intensified.  There  were 
all  the  signs  of  mental  disturbance  about  her. 
Dark  rings  beneath  her  eyes  made  them  look 
unnaturally  large  and  bright ;  her  face  was  wan 
and  pale.  Thoughts  and  fears  were  battling 
in   her  heart   of  which    she  could   not  speak 
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to  John  ;  and  he,  in  a  dim  uncertain  way,  was 
conscious  of  this.  He  shrank  from  asking  Kate 
if  Will — that  bright,  outspoken  boy — had  met 
Aunt  Libbie  ;  for  that  seemed  a  question  which 
might  lead  up  to  matters  best  left  alone.  He 
writhed  in  spirit  as  he  speculated  upon  what 
might  have  happened ;  for  he  knew  Aunt 
Libbie  off  by  heart,  and  was  sure  that  if  she 
saw  any  sign  of  surprise  in  young  Pierrepoint's 
greeting  she  would,  so  to  speak,  shake  and 
rattle  all  her  peculiarities  in  his  face,  and  stick 
at  nothing  in  the  matter  of  giving  tongue  to 
the  wrath  within  her. 

Kate  told  her  husband  how  much  Will  had 
changed  in  the  months  that  he  had  been  away  ; 
how  the  marks  of  all  he  had  lived  throuQ-h 

o 

were  plainly  to  be  seen  upon  him  ;  how  tall, 
and  straight,  and  manly  he  looked  in  his  deep 
mourning ;  how  the  boy  was  lost  in  the  man, 
and  what  a  help  and  comfort  he  must  have 
been  to  Aunt  Cynthia  in  those  dreadful  days  of 
sorrow,  when  the  shadow  of  death  was  over  all. 
She  told  him  of  that  strange  delusive  feeling 
that  made  her  stare  over  Will's  shoulder,  ex- 
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pecting,  or  almost  expecting,  to  see  the  dead 
follow  in  the  wake  of  the  living ;  and  John 
understood  it  all,  holding  her  close,  and  trying 
to  kiss  the  sadness  from  her  eyes,  and  the 
tremble  from  her  lips. 

Yet  iD  both  their  hearts — otherwise  thus 
closely  linked  together — was  a  beating  pulse 
of  pain.  Kate  had  to  face  the  thought  of  Aunt 
Cynthia's  coming ;  John  to  lose  himself  in 
wondering  how  Aunt  Libbie  had  been  ac- 
counted for  to  Will,  if  the  two,  so  lamentably 
ill-suited  to  each  other,  had  chanced  to  meet. 

John  had  dined  at  his  club,  the  two  women 
alone  at  home,  so  there  was  no  formal  fore- 
gathering during  the  rest  of  the  evening. 
During  the  short  time  the  three  were  together 
Miss  Libbie  kept  an  unusual  silence ;  she 
listened  so  intently  that  it  was  a  wonder  her 
ears  did  not  stand  out  on  either  side  her  head 
like  a  watchful  spaniel's.  .  Her  neck  was  some- 
what stiffer  than  usual,  and  her  eyes  assi- 
duously cast  down  upon  the  book  which  she 
was  supposed  to  be  attentively  perusing ;  but 
she  lost  not  a  word  of  what  passed  between 

•  VOL,  IL  Q 
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the  husband  and  wife.  John,  watching  her 
stealthily,  made  sure  she  had  seen  Will  and 
said  everything  she  had  best  have  left  unsaid, 
though  his  wildest  dreams  could  never  have 
given  him  even  an  inkling  of  the  dreadful 
truth.  It  was  pretty  clear  by  this  time  that 
Kate  would  not  do  so.  Miss  Libbie  felt  secure 
enough  on  that  head ;  yet  as  she  listened 
to  Kate  talking  of  her  cousin's  home-coming, 
and  of  the  old  days  at  Eichmond,  a  feeling 
stole  over  her  that  she  had  over-stepped  the 
bounds  of  prudence,  or,  as  she  put  it  to  herself, 
"  been  o'er  hasty  i'  lettin'  her  tongue  go  agate." 

If  anything  had  come  up  about  it  she  would 
even  have  been  ready  to  tell  '*  nephew  John  " 
that  it  was  possible  she  had  erred  ;  but  she 
would  not  have  made  such  an  admission  to  or 
before  Kate. 

John  noticed,  with  a  sinking  at  the  heart, 
that  Miss  Libbie  held  aloof,  and  never  once 
joined  in  the  conversation  as  to  Will's 
sudden  appearance. 

This,  combined  with  Kate's  silence  as  to  the 
older  woman  having  had  part  or  lot  in  the 
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meeting  led  John  to  the  belief  that  things  had 
gone  badly  with  poor  Will,  and  that  Kate  had 
suffered. 

Oh,  the  sadness  of  it  all  when  hearts  are 
troubled  and  tongues  are  tied  ;  when  the  heal- 
ing flow  of  perfect  confidence  and  unreserve  is 
checked  and  driven  back  upon  itself ! 

That  night,  the  while  John  Granger  slept  the 
heavy  sleep  of  the  tired  brain- worker,  Kate  lay 
wide-eyed,  keeping  a  weary  vigil,  striving  to 
unravel  the  puzzle  of  life,  as  it  appeared  before 
her  troubled  eyes. 

It  was  intolerable  that  John  should  be  under 
a  cloud  with  those  dearest  to  her.  And  yet — 
how  avert  it  ? 

Darkness  is  a  cruel  magnifier ;  the  silence  of 
night  around  us  makes  the  voice  of  troubled 
thought  ring  more  loudly  in  our  ears. 

Glad  indeed  was  Kate  when  the  faint 
amethyst  light  of  the  cloudless  summer  morn 
began  to  filter  through  the  dropped  blinds,  and 
now  and  again  a  sparrow  chirped  and  twittered 
amid  the  leaves  of  the  Virginia-creeper. 

By  that   time  she  had  come  to  a  certain 
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resolve.  It  was  the  result  of  much  thought, 
of  many  questionings  and  searchings  of  heart. 
Kate  felt  comforted,  in  that  it  seemed  to  her 
she  was  about  to  take  a  wise  and  well- 
considered  step  ;  and  when  John  took  leave  of 
her  that  morning  to  go  to  his  chambers  he 
thought  that,  in  spite  of  whatever  contretemps 
might  have  occurred.  Will's  coming  had  done 

her  good. 

She  stood  at  the  window,  kissing  her  hand 
to  him  as  he  went  down  the  road.  He  carried 
the  fair  memory  of  that  pretty  greeting  with 
him  in  his  heart  all  day,  was  glad,  too,  to 
think  she  would  see  Will  again;  and  had 
suggested  that  they  should  pay  a  visit  together 
to  Mrs  Dulcimer,  Chloe,  and  the  black-faced 
puppies. 

It  would  be  sad,  John  thought,  to  Kate  and 
Will  to  visit  the  old  home  together,  and  every- 
where miss  the  music  of  the  presence  and  the 
voice  that  had  made  it  all  so  sweet ;  but  in 
that  sadness  would  lie  the  gift  of  healing  for 
his  darling,  since  perfect  sympathy  would  be 
hers,  and   thought  would  leap   to  wed  with 
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thought,   and    tears    be    dried    by  a    loving 
hand. 

All  that  day  John  was  happier  than  he  had 
been  for  some  time  past.  He  was  glad  to 
think  Kate  would  have  some  of  her  own  kith 
and  kin  near  to  her  once  more — glad  even  in 
spite  of  the  battle  that  might  lie  before  him, 
because  of  the  wrong  done  that  could  never  be 
fully  undone. 

Meanwhile  Kate  watched  and  waited  her 
opportunity  to  carry  out  the  resolve  begotten 
by  a  night  of  thought  and  vigil. 

She  was  going  to  make  an  appeal  to  the 
enemy.  In  other  words,  she  had  determined 
to  plead  for  fair  and  kindly  dealing  at  the 
hands  of  Miss  Libbie. 

The  better  to  carry  out  this  notion,  Kate 
sought  the  adversary  in  her  own  strong- 
hold. 

She  waited  until  all  household  matters  were 
done  with ;  then,  secure  from  interruption, 
betook  herself  to  the  comfortable  room  that 
her  own  fingers  had  bedecked  and  beautified 
to  welcome  the  first  guest  in  her  own  home, 
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the  first  stranger  to  sojourn  under  her  own 
roof. 

Perhaps,  when  in  answer  to  Miss  Libbie*s 
bidding  Kate  went  slowly  in,  closed  the  door 
after  her,  and  sat  down  on  the  low  ottoman  in 
the  daintily-draped  window,  there  was  some- 
thing in  her  steadfast  eyes  and  in  the  set  of 
her  mouth  that  roused  misgivings.  At  all 
events  Miss  Libbie  drew  a  long  breath,  laid 
down  the  "granny"  bonnet  she  was  carefully 
retrimming  with  a  craftily-turned  ribbon,  and 
folded  her  hands.  Miss  Libbie  was  too  active 
a  woman  to  fold  her  hands  often. 

When  she  did  so  it  "  meant  business  ;"  that 
is,  it  showed  that  she  realised  the  fact  of  some 
domestic  crisis  being  at  hand. 

"  I  came  to  speak  to  you.  Aunt  Libbie," 
said  Kate  quietly,  "  about  something  that 
is  troubling  me  very  much.  I  feel  sure  you 
will  like  me  to  speak  out  straight  to  you  of 
what  lies  in  my  heart  ? " 

To  this  half  question  Miss  Libbie  replied  by 
screwing  up  her  mouth,  putting  her  head  on 
one  side,   and  making   believe   to  look   in   a 
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thorouglily  searching  manner  at  the  turned 
ribbon  as  seen  in  the  cruel  light  of  the  summer 
sunshine. 

"  Please  listen  to  what  I  say,"  went  on 
Kate ;  "  it  means  a  great  deal  to  me,  Aunt 
Libbie — a  sorry,  sorry  deal." 

*'  I'm  listening  ,"  said  Libbie,  ungraciously ; 
"  say  your  say." 

*'  Well,  my  say  is  this.  T  want  you  to  try 
and  make  things  less  hard  for  me — you  can  if 
you  like." 

"  I'm  not  one  to  be  put  upon,  nor  yet 
trampled  on,  nor  yet  one  to  let  folk  scrape 
their  feet  on  me,  and  look  down  on  me." 

Miss  Libbie  was  very  upright,  and  the 
muscles  in  her  neck  stood  out  clear  and 
hard. 

"  Look  down  on  you  !  Who  has  ever  done 
that  ? " 

"  That  young  popinjay,"  began  Miss  Libbie, 
tossing  her  head ;  but  Kate  would  not  let  her 
go  on. 

**  My  cousin  Will,  do  you  mean  ?  He  did 
not  look  down  upon  you.  Aunt  Libbie ;  you 
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were  very,  very  cruel  to  him,  and — to  me. 
You  forced  him  to  speak  as  he  did." 

"  I'm  not  one  to  take  up  wi'  such  free  ways 
and  manners." 

But  Kate  would  not  tolerate  this  for  a 
moment. 

"  There  were  no  free  ways  and  manners  in 
the  case,  Aunt  Libbie,  and  you  Jcnoiv  itj'  she 
said,  clasping  her  hands  round  her  knees  and 
leaning  eagerly  forward,  while  the  blood  flew 
hot  to  her  temples  ;  "  Will  is  my  dear  younger 
brother,  the  companion  of  all  my  life.  If  John 
knew  that  you  ..." 

"  John's  a  fool ! " 

"  Please  to  remember  it  is  my  husband  you 
are  speaking  of,"  said  Kate,  j^roudly. 

"  Oh,  I'm  no'  like  to  forget  it.  We  ha  vena' 
had  such  bonnie  days  since  you  and  he  were 
wed,  that  there's  any  like  I'll  forget  it." 

**  Don't  say  that.  Aunt  Libbie ;  say  any- 
thing but  that,"  cried  poor  Kate.  "  I  tried  so 
hard.  I  thought  you  all  liked  me,  indeed  I 
did." 

"  Yo'  tried  so  hard,"  replied  the  other  mock- 
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inglj.  "  Happen  70'  did.  Yo'  tried  to  bring 
yersel'  to  the  level  of  us ;  yo'  tried  to  hide 
away  from  us  how  yo'  scorned  the  lot  on  us ; 
and  happen  yo'  blinded  some  on  'em,  but  not 
me — not  me !  I've  had  a  pair  of  eyes  i'  my 
head  all  my  life,  I  have,  an'  I  can  see  further 
than  most." 

"  If  you  felt  like  this,  if  you  thought  like 
this,  why  did  you  come  here — why  did  you 
come  into  my  home,  to  make  it  sad  for  me  ? 
Why  did  you  come  under  a  pretence  of  kiud- 
liness?  Why  have  you  dealt  with  me  so 
cruelly  ?  I  know  I  used  to  fancy  you  disliked 
me,  Aunt  Libbie,  but  I  hoped  all  that  was  past 
and  gone.  If  I  oflfended  you  when  I  was  at 
Low  Cross  I  am  sorry.  I  know  I  was  strange 
— I  did  not  understand." 

"  A  fine  lady  was  like  enoo'  to  be  strange 
among  plain  folk  like  us ;  like  enoo'  not  to 
understand  our  ways  and  our  manners ;  like 
enoo'  to  look  down  upon  us,  and  be  glad 
to  get  away  from  us  to  my  Lady  Whimper- 
dale's." 

"  I  was   not — I  was  not,"   said   Kate,  be- 
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wildered  at  the  turn  affairs  were  takinor,  for  she 
had  never  before  grasped  the  state  of  Miss 
Libbie's  mind  towards  her ;  '*  I  loved  Lady 
Whimperdale  because  she  was  kind  and  good 
to  me ;  because  her  husband  knew  my  dear, 
dear  Uncle  Anthony — for  any  reason  except 
such  motives  as  the  paltry  ones  you  seem  to 
have  imputed  to  me  ;  but  even  if  I  did  feel 
strange  at  first,  why  should  you  visit  it  on  me 
now  ?  Why  should  you  make  things  so  miser- 
able for  me  with  my  own  people  ?  My  aunt 
Cynthia  is  coming  home  soon.  Will  you  make 
things  as  miserable  for  me  with  her  as  you  did 
with  my  cousin  Will  ?  She  is  old  and  feeble, 
— she  is  borne  down  by  grief.  What  shall  I 
do  if  you  make  her  sad  ?  " 

"She's  another  to  trample  on  us  and  look 
down  on  us — eh  ?  "  said  Miss  Libbie,  with 
startling  energy  and  spite — "  another  to  despise 
John  Granger  an  the  plain  folk  he  comes  of — 
eh  ?  " 

"  Aunt  Libbie,  if  you  feel  like  this,  why  did 
you  come  here?  What  have  I  done  to  you 
that  you  should  speak  to  me  like  this  ?     Have 
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I  not  made  you  welcome  ?  Have  I  not  shown 
you  by  word  and  deed  how  tenderly  I  bear  in 
mind  all  you  have  been  in  the  past  to  John  and 
to  aU  of  them  ?  " 

"  They're  much  beholden  to  you,  Fm  sure, 
for  strivin'  to  pay  their  debts  for  them,  Mrs 
John,"  replied  Miss  Libbie,  who  was  fast  work- 
ing herself  up  into  a  kind  of  frenzy  ;  "  but 
Yorkshire  folk  can  look  to  their  own  duds,  as 
the  sayin'  goes,  as  well  as  ony  folk  I  know  ; 
and  as  to  why  I  came  here,  I  came  to  see 
London  town  afore  I  die ;  and  I  came  to  see 
how  nephew  John  was  done  by  by  them  as 
looks  down  on  him,  and  belittles  him." 

"  Aunt  Libbie  !     Aunt  Libbie  !  " 

From  the  sound  of  Kate's  voice  a  listener 
might  well  have  thought  that  actual  blows 
were  being  dealt  by  Miss  Libbie's  active  arm  ; 
and  blows,  indeed,  were  falling  thick,  but  it 
was  upon  the  heart,  not  the  head,  that  they 
feU. 

But  Miss  Libbie  was  like  a  horse  that  has 
taken  the  bit  between  its  teeth  and  bolted 
down  hill.     It  would  be  difficult  for  the  animal 
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to  stop  in  its  mad  career  even  if  it  had  the 
will. 

"How  came  these  fine  folk  o^  youm,  that 
conna'  bear  to  be  put  out,  and  are  so  mighty, 
nesh  forenenst  a  hard  word  or  a  crooked  look, 
to  let  yo'  wed  wi'  our  John,  a  plain  farmer  s 
son,  as  ought  to  ha'  coupled  wi'  his  own 
kind  ? " 

Kate  was  silent.  For  one  thing,  wounded 
pride  held  her  so  ;  for  another,  the  old  wound 
broke  out  afresh  and  bled.  She  would  have 
stood  by  John  through  all,  and  yet  —  and 
yet 

Miss  Libbie  little  knew  the  soreness  of  the 
wound  she  touched  with  harsh,  unconscious 
fingers. 

"No  one  looks  down  on  John — no  one 
dare!"  said  Kate  at  last,  setting  her  small, 
white  teeth  hard  after  the  utterance  of  the  last 
word. 

Miss  Libbie's  small,  shrewd  grey  eyes  twinkled 
with  cunning. 

"  Not  that  young  sprig,  that  cousin  o'  yourn  ? 
Why  then  didna'  he  stay  to  see  him  ?     Was  it 
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sliowin'  much  politeness  to  come  like  that,  and 
take  himself  off  before  nephew  John  came 
home  ?  Don't  tell  me,  Mistress  John  ;  I'm  not 
one  to  be  fooled  like  that.  The  lad's  coming 
again  to-day,  is  not  he  ?  Well,  yo'll  see  ;  he'll 
come,  and  he'll  go ;  but  he'll  shape  things  so 
he  won't  meet  our  John." 

It  was  true — true — true — but  not  as  Miss 
Libbie  thought. 

The  coil  seemed  tightening,  the  tangle 
thickening,  about  Bonnie  Kate.  The  more 
she  struggled,  the  closer  was  she  clipped  and 
tied  down  by  the  meshes  that  were  none  of  her 
own  weaving. 

She  would  have  given  worlds  to  give  Miss 
Libbie  the  lie.     But  how  to  do  so  ? 

While  she  sat  there  gazing  out  fixedly  at  the 
lovely  sunny  day  that  seemed  to  mock  her  with 
its  beauty,  the  worst  blow  of  all  feU  crashing 
on  her  drooping  head. 

"  It's  ower  true,  after  all,  what  John  said  a 
while  back — ower  true —  ower  true  ;  and  now 
there's  no  way  out  on't." 

Kate  was  on  her  feet  in  a  moment ;  she  stood 
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before  Miss  Libbie  with  star-bright  eyes  and 
panting  breast,  like  an  avenging  spirit. 

''  What  did  John  say  ?  " 

Miss  Libbie  had  never  yet  heard  the  voice 
in  which  Kate  Granger  put  that  question.  The 
Yorkshirewoman  was  no  cow^ard,  but  yet  she 
became  conscious  of  a  chilliness  about  the  spine, 
and  her  hands  shook  as  she  gripj^ed  them  one 
in  the  other. 

^'  It  wasna'  much,"  she  said,  hesitating. 

But  Kate's  look  and  voice  Avere  imperative. 
Miss  Libbie  felt  that  no  retreat  was  possible. 

''  He  did  bo'  say  as  the  time  might  come,  if 
only  he  waited  long  enoo',  when  he'd  be  sorry 
he'd  wed  wi'  them  as  wur  like  to  look  down  on 
him  and  his'n." 

There  was  a  silence  so  heavy,  so  complete, 
so  oppressive,  that  the  plaintive  cheep  of  a 
bird  outside  seemed  to  rend  and  tear-  it  as 
might  a  human  cry. 

Miss  Libbie  could  not  see  move  or  stir  in 
the  still  figure  seated  in  the  full  radiance  of  the 
sunlight.  She  was  conscious  of  a  mad  impulse 
to  scream. 
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What  had  she  done  ? 

So  thoroughly  carried  away  by  the  heat  and 
passion  of  the  moment  was  Miss  Libbie  that 
she  was  actually  unconscious  of  the  untruth  of 
the  words  she  had  uttered  ;  she  had,  for  the 
time  being,  absolutely  forgotten  that  the  words 
made  use  of  were  simply  her  own — that  the 
assent  silence  is  said  to  give  was  all  of  truth 
she  had  to  go  upon. 

Nay,  she  had  thought  of,  and  dwelt  upon, 
that  passage  of  arms  between  herself  and  John 
in  the  old  house-place  at  home  so  long,  and 
distorted  everything  about  it  so  persistently  in 
her  own  mind,  that  we  may  doubt  whether  she 
would  have  been  even  under  cooler  circum- 
stances than  the  present  fully  aware  of  how 
falsely  she  was  dealing  with  John's  wife. 

Anyway,  Miss  Libbie  wished  Kate  would 
speak.  She  felt  like  a  person  who,  expecting 
to  see  a  ghost,  longs  for  the  apparition  to  hurry 
itself,  and  so  get  the  worst  over. 

In  reality,  Kate  was  only  silent  about  three 
minutes,  but  it  appeared  to  Miss  Libbie  at 
least  half  an  hour. 
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She  could  only  rememlDer  having  felt  quite 
so  uncomfortable  once  in  her  life  before,  and 
that  was  when  the  doctors  held  a  consul- 
tation as  to  whether  poor  Susie  would  ever 
again  be  "  like  other  folk/'  and  she  and 
"brother"  waited  in  the  house-place  for  the 
verdict.  The  worst  of  it  was  that  on  the 
present  occasion  Miss  Libbie  felt  absolutely 
incapable  of  breaking  the  awful  silence  her- 
self. 

She  would  have  given  worlds  to  do  so,  but 
there  was  a  plum  in  her  throat,  and  her  lips 
were  stiff  and  clung  together. 

At  last  it  came ;  the  sounds  of  words 
dropped  heavily  one  by  one,  as  one  might  drop 
stones  into  a  pool. 

"  John — said — that " 

The  spell  was  broken. 

Miss  Libbie  took  a  deep  breath,  and,  so  to 
say,  gathered  herself  together.  No  one  ever 
knew  how  near,  in  that  moment  of  suspense, 
she  had  been  to  throwing  herself  on  her  knees 
before  her  nephew  John's  wife,  and  calling 
herself  a  black-hearted,  sinful  old  woman.     It 
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made  her  gasp  to  think  of  such  a  danger  so 
narrowly  escaped. 

Once  more  came  the  slow,  dropping  words, 
varied,  however,  this  time  ;  "  John  —  my 
husband — said  that " 

"  There  was  no  other  John  at  Low  Cross 
that  I  know  of,"  said  Miss  Libbie,  flippant 
from  a  sort  of  hysterical  sense  of  relief,  and 
yet  with  a  strange  feeling  of  dismay  gathering 
about  her  heart.  "  There  was  a  man  named 
John  on  the  farm  a  while  afore.  He  come  to 
teach  Matthew  a  fancy  kind  o'  bedding  out. 
He  wur  a  bit  simple,  and  caught  t'  measles 
at  forty-nine.  He  allers  went  about  wi'  his 
mouth  open,  and  were  like  enoo'  to  catch  any 
mortal  thing." 

"  Aunt  Libbie,"  put  in  that  dreadful,  drag- 
ging voice  again,  the  while  Aunt  Libbie's  very 
soul  seemed  to  shrivel  up  within  her,  as  might 
the  body  of  some  wretched  hedgehog  roasted 
in  a  gipsy's  fire,  within  his  coat  of  bristles, 
"Aunt  Libbie,  perhaps  you  do  not  know  how 
your  words  sound  in  my  ears.  You  never  had 
— a  husband.     You  do  not  know — you  cannot 
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tell — how  all  one's  world  centres  in  him  and 
in  his  love ;  how  his  unkindness  cannot  be 
cancelled,  even  ever  so  little,  by  the  kindness 
of  all  the  world  beside — no  one,  however  good, 
however  dear,  can  make  up — for — him.  But 
I  forget ;  you  never  had  a  husband  ;  you  do 
not  know  w^hat  you  have  done." 

**Well,  n — o,"  said  Miss  Libbie,  screwing 
her  mouth  on  one  side,  and  touching  and 
settling  the  cameo  brooch  upon  her  bosom  with 
a  coquettish  air,  "  I  have  never  been  married  ; 
an'  it's  all  on  a  piece  with  what  I'd  ought  to 
expect  and  look  for  under  this  roof  to  have  it 
thrown  at  me  like  this.  Anyhow,  I  might 
have  been  married  if  I'd  wished,  same  as  the 
rest  of  the  world.  All  Low  Cross  knew  that 
Farmer  M'Cullam — once  I'd  said  at  Fairley 
Harvest  Home  I  favoured  green  by  way  of 
a  colour — came  to  church  the  very  next 
Sunday  in  a  tic  like  the  grass.  Yes,  indeed 
in  truth  did  he — green  wi'  a  satin  sheen  on  it 
too,  the  elegantest  thing  ever  I  saw,  and  when 
I  saw  him  standing  there  wi'  the  plate  in  his 
hand,  smiling,  as  much  as  to  say  he  wore  green 
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for  me,  1  got  all  of  a  flutter,  and  dropped  the 
penny  from  my  glove  onto  the  floor,  instead 
of  the  plate,  an  it  roll't  and  roll't  all  among 
the  tombstones  too,  for  the  porch  floor's  sunk, 
an'  all  aslant  even  to  this  very  day  wi'  age  and 
damp  an'  one  thing  or  another,  and  Maister 
Ferney's  jDoy  had  a  fine  time  lookin'  for't.  I 
can  tell  yo'  I  wur  as  red  the  while  as  one  o' 
brother's  picklin'  cabbages  he's  so  proud  on, 
that  wur  I." 

Thus  did  Miss  Libbie  wander  on  in  a  maze 
of  her  own  reminiscences,  trying  to  seek  refuge 
in  a  mist  of  her  own  creating. 

But  only  a  pace  away  a  human  heart  was 
breaking — a  human  heart  was  battling  with 
doubt,  and  fear,  and  wild  amaze ;  a  woman, 
terribly  in  earnest,  was  trying  to  face  what  to 
her  exalted  and  perturbed  spirit  seemed  as  the 
very  bitterness  of  death  itself — the  death  of 
hope,  and  trust,  and  love,  and  happiness. 


CHAPTER  X. 


THE   PETALS    OF   A    ROSE. 


"  Master  Will  !  Master  Will !  please  here's 
Miss  Catherine.  I  beg  pardon  humbly  —  I 
should  say  Mrs  Granger." 

Mrs  Dulcimer  was  not  a  little  excited.     As 
to  Chloe,  she  was  twisting  herself  into  every 
conceivable  unnatural  form,  and  orrovellino^  at 
Kate's   feet,    partly   to    bid    her   welcome   to 
Ellersleigh,  partly  to  mention  the  fact  that  a 
basketful  of  the  most  delightful  puppies  in  the 
world   were  to   be  found    by  the  fire  in  the 
housekeeper's  room.     The  little  animal,  in  her 
joyous  excitement,  even  went  so  far  as  to  take 
delicate  hold  of  a  bit  of  Mrs  Granger's  dress, 
and  tug  at  it  softly,  as  who  should  say  :  "  Do 
come  and  see  these  pretty  ones  of  mine ;  don't 
stay  talking  to  old  Dulcimer,  or  ]\Iaster  Will, 
but  come  and  make  a  good  use  of  your  time — 
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do  !  "  Will  came  down  the  wide  stairway  two 
steps  at  a  time,  leaping  the  last  five  or  so. 
His  hair  was  all  rumpled  into  a  mass  of  bright 
ripples,  and  his  hands — well,  they  were  cer- 
tainly the  very  reverse  of  clean,  and  the  better 
displayed  by  the  fact  of  his  wristbands  being 
turned  back  half-way  up  his  arms. 

"I'm  having  a  great  tidy -up,"  he  said, 
laughing  at  his  own  plight ;  "  everything  is 
topsy-turvy,  having  been  left  so  long ;  and  oh, 
Kate  I "  (this  with  a  sudden  falling  and  change 
of  voice)  "  his  room  does  look  so  desolate.  It 
seems  almost  like  despoiling  a  church  to  touch 
it ;  yet  there  are  many  things  that  will  be 
better  put  away  out  of  sight  before  Aunt 
Cynthia  comes  home." 

With  his  arm  round  Kate's  shoulders,  look- 
ing into  her  half-averted  face  for  the  sympathy 
he  knew  could  not  fail  him.  Will  gave  a  sud- 
den gasp  of  amazement,  and  at  the  same 
moment  was  conscious  of  that  uncanny  thrill 
passing  through  him  which,  as  old  women  tell 
us,  means  that  someone  steps  across  the  spot 
destined  to  be  our  grave. 
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Were  the  marvellous  phases  in  which  this 
Cousin  Kate  of  his.  was  to  appear  before  him 
and  perplex  him,  endless,  indeed,  as  the 
transformations  of  Proteus  ?  Was  she  to  pre- 
sent herself  before  him  now  in  this  character, 
now  in  that,  and  never,  never  more  as  the 
bonnie,  laughing,  saucy  Kate  of  the  happy- 
da  js  of  old? 

The  Kate  of  to-day  was  an  altogether  dif- 
ferent Kate  to  that  of  yesterday. 

This  Kate  spoke  in  a  voice  that  he  had 
never  heard  before ;  looked  at  him  with  eyes 
calm,  sad,  dreamy,  as  might  be  those  of  one 
whose  brain  was  numbed,  whose  sensibilities 
were  deadened,  by  the  use  of  some  narcotic. 
The  rose  had  faded  from  her  lips,  her  cheek 
was  pale,  and  yet,  wrapping  her  round  as  a 
mantle,  was  a  quiet,  resolute  dignity  that 
seemed  to  keep  all  the  world  at  arm's-length, 
— even  her  cousin  Will. 

Chloe,  with  all  a  dog's  sensitiveness  to  the 
humours  of  those  they  love,  quickly  recognised 
the  fact  that  her  blandishments  were  beins: 
thrown  away.     She  looked  up  at  Kate's  set 
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face,  put  her  head  on  one  side,  and  then 
trotted  off,  stepped  giugerly  into  the  basket, 
and  lay  down  with  a  sigh  among  her  jubilant 
babies. 

There  is  no  thermometer  like  your  dog  to 
tell  the  state  of  the  family  atmosphere. 

''Let  me  go  upstairs  to  Uncle  Anthony's 
room,"  said  Kate,  in  the  still,  deliberate  tone 
that  thrilled  poor  Will  right  through  and 
through. 

As  she  went  slowly  up,  he  followed  ;  the 
while  Mrs  Dulcimer,  shaking  her  head,  betook 
lierself  to  the  Housekeeper's  room. 

Mrs  Dulcimer  was  full  of  misgivings.  Her 
own  experience  in  years  gone  by  had  taught 
her  that  marriage  is  not  always  a  bed  of  roses, 
and  as  a  natural  result  she  had  but  a  poor 
opinion  of  men — always  excepting  the  General. 
There  was  no  one  like  the  General,  and 
never  would  be,  unless  it  was  Master  Will, 
when  a  grown  man.  All  the  rest  of  the  male 
sex  were  to  be  distrusted  on  principle.  True, 
Mr  John  Granger  had  a  winning  smile  and  a 
fine  pair  of  eyes  in  his  head ;  but  life  was  not 
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all  made  up  of  smiles  and  eyes,  and  a  man 
who  had  no  smile  to  speak  of,  and  squinted 
like  a  tom-cat  in  the  sunshine,  might  be  a 

kinder  husband  and  wear  better  than 

Well !  well  I  Mrs  Dulcimer  hoped  Miss  Kate 
was  happy,  but  she  didn't  look  like  it ;  and 
perhaps,  all  things  considered,  it  was  just  as 

well  the  General  was 

Here  her  thoughts  grew  incoherent  again, 
and  she  had  to  put  her  apron  to  her  eyes. 

"There's  such  a  thing  as  people  being  too 
full  of  pleasant  words,  which  are  but  tinkling 
cymbals,"  said  the  good  woman  at  last  aloud 
to  Chloe,  who,  seeing  something  was  wrong, 
had  come  out  of  her  basket,  and  was  standing 
on  her  hind  legs  by  the  housekeepers  knee. 
"  There  is  such  a  thing  as  heincr  sweet  as  su2:ar 
and  false  as  Ananias  and  Sophia." 

"Mr  John  was  wonderful  sweet  spoken," 
said  Mrs  Dulcimer,  "  but,  after  all,  Chloe,  per- 
haps he  was  too  full  of  applause— perhaps  it 
didn't   count   for    much    after    marriage,    my 


girl." 


It  will  be  seen  that  Mrs  Dulcimer's  lan£ruacre 
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though  forcible,  was  not  always  correct.  If 
gently  reproved  for  words  misplaced,  she  was 
apt  to  say  it  was  "  all  very  well,  but  she  knew 
what  she  meant,"  apparently  considering  that 
this  reasoning  answered  all  objections ;  and  so 
it  came  about  that  Will  had  quite  a  collection 
of  what  he  called  "  Dulcimerisms,"  and,  in 
merry  mood,  would  sometimes  quote  them  to 
her  face,  without  her  being  in  the  least  degree 
aware  of  the  fact. 

But  though  the  tongue  might  err,  the  heart 
was  in  the  right  place,  and  "  Dulce,"  as  Kate 
and  Will  used  to  call  her  in  the  days  of  their 
childhood,  worshipped  the  ground  the  "family" 
walked  upon.  She  had  her  own  ideas,  had 
Dulce,  on  the  subject  of  Miss  Catherine's  mar- 
riage. Those  solitary  visits  to  the  old  home 
were  not  to  her  liking. 

"  It's  peekin'  and  pinin  she  is  after  the  days 
as  have  for  ever  fled ;  that's  what  it  is,"  said 
Mrs  Dulcimer  to  herself  and  Chloe  on  more 
than  one  occasion. 

But  not  a  word  of  these  misgivings  had  slie 
breathed  to  Master  Will.     In  her  eyes  he  was 
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still  a  child,  and  that  dainty  golden  moustache 
of  his  a  mere  piece  of  impertinence. 

''  It's  just  like  Master  Will  to  set  up  such  a 
thing  as  that,"  Dulce  had  observed  to  a  friend 
that  very  morning  ;  "  he  was  always  a  bold 
spirit  of  a  boy  from  the  fiM.  Didn't  he  once 
swing  the  towel-horse  before  my  window,  with 
a  false  donkey's  head  on  one  end,  and  the  dust- 
switch,  by  way  of  a  tail,  on  the  other,  and  me 
with  my  Lady  Murray's  own  gentlewoman  to 
tea,  and  a  repetition  to  lose  ?  He'd  a  string  to 
the  head  and  a  string  to  the  tail,  and  he  made 
it  prance  ever  so,  and  I  went  up  soft  and  light, 
and  there  he  was,  leaning:  riirht  out  of  the 
window  above,  nigh  bursting  with  laughter, 
and  Miss  Catherine  looking  on  as  pleased  as 
pleased.  Oh,  but  she  had  a  laugh  !  It  was 
for  all  the  world  like  the  ringing  of  silver 
bells." 

Here  Mrs  Dulcimer  pulled  up  short.  She 
was  not  going  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  an 
outsider  by  drawing  a  contrast  between  the 
Miss  Catherine  of  that  day  and  the  Mrs 
Granofcr    of    this,    though    in   her   heart   the 
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tliouglit  rose  up  vividly  enougli  to  make 
her  feel  as  if  she  had  an  apple  in  her 
throat. 

Will  Pierrepoint  himself  was  not  far  from 
the  same  condition  as  he  watched  his  cousin 
Kate  in  the  General's  own  room.  There  is  the 
deep-lying  pathos  of  silence,  as  well  as  the  pas- 
sion of  words.  Kate  said  little  ;  but  such  a 
look  was  on  her  face  as  made  Will  almost 
fancy  that  the  spirit  of  the  dead  was  holding 
direct  communion  with  her.  The  rapt  gaze, 
the  tender,  regretful  smile,  the  loving  touch 
laid  on  every  little  familiar  object — what  did 
these  mean  ? 

"  One  would  almost  fancy  she  was  taking 
farewell  of  the  place  for  ever,"  thought  Will. 

At  last  Kate  seated  herself  in  the  low  lounge 
chair  that  faced  the  window.  She  laid  her 
head  back  upon  the  cushion,  and  drew  a  long, 
deep  breath. 

"  Will,"  she  said,  looking  up  at  him  with 
those  wistful  eyes  that  had  such  a  strange, 
misty  look  in  their  brown  depths ;  "  did  you 
ever  hear  these  lines  : 
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"  The  saddest  thing  in  life  is  Love, 
The  sweetest  thing  is — Rest." 

With  what  loving  tenderness,  with  what 
immeasurable  yearning,  she  uttered  that  one 
last  word  ! 

"  Kate,"  he  said — "  Kate  !  Oh,  my  dear, 
are  you  ill  ?  " 

"  No,"  she  answered,  letting  her  hand  lie 
still  and  nerveless  in  his  ;  "  only  tired — so 
tired.  You  are  young,  and  full  of  life  and 
spirit,  you  cannot  understand  what  it  is  to 
feel  weary  of  all  the  world.  Sometimes,  Will, 
I  think  the  dead  are  to  be  envied.  '  They  rest, 
we  said,  their  sleep  is  sweet.'  It  is  a  long  time 
since  I  slept  really  sweet,  peaceful  sleep ;  perhaps 
I  never  shall  as^ain." 

"  I  wish  Aunt  Cynthia  would  hurry  home," 
said  Will,  rumpling  his  hair  up  more  than  it 
already  was — a  somewhat  unnecessary  proceed- 
ing. "  You  will  be  better  and  happier  when 
she  comes,  won't  you,  dear  ? " 

"  I  suppose  I  shall ;  she  is  always  very  good. 
Aunt  Cynthia.  Do  you  remember  how  she 
would  nod  when  we  read  Browninof  aloud  to 
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Uncle  Antliony,  and  then  wake  up  with  a  jerk, 
and  say,  '  Beautiful,  indeed  !  '  I  fancy  I  see 
the  smile  on  his  dear,  kind  face  as  he  turned  to 
me  with  such  a  sly  gleam  of  fun  in  his  eyes. 
My  God !  I  wish  I  could  see  him  now — 
I  wish  I  could  hear  his  voice,  and  feel  his 
hand  upon  my  shoulder  as  I  used  to  do. 
He  would  hardly  call  me  his  Bonnie  Kate, 
though.  I  am  not  very  ^  Bonnie  '  now,  am  J, 
Will  ? " 

"  Always  to  me — always  to  me,"  said  poor 
Will,  kneeling  at  her  side,  and  debating  with 
himself  whether  he  should  not  call  good  old 
Dulce.  "  Do  not  speak  like  that,  Kate  ;  you 
break  my  heart  I  Oh,  my  dear,  I  know  things 
have  gone  hardly  with  you." 

"  Who  said  they  had  gone  hardly  with  me?" 
she  asked  sharply,  with  a  sudden  change  of 
mood.  "  Who  said  so  ?  Not  I.  It  is  only  that 
I  am  tired — tired  of  what  none  of  us  can  get 
rid  of — myself." 

Will  lono^ed  to  ask  if  that  dreadful  woman 
who  called  herself  everybody's  "  Aunt  Libbie  " 
was  about  to  return  whence  she  had  come,  but 
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dared  not  touch  upon  a  subject  that  might  lead 
he  knew  not  where. 

"  Do  not  look  at  me  like  that,"  said  Kate, 
with  a  wan,  pitiful  little  smile ;  "I  do  not 
want  to  make  you  sad.  There  is  no  reason 
why  I  should.  All  this  folly  of  mine  only 
means  that  I  cannot  reconcile  myself  to  being 
— a  failure.  I  think  I  have  heard  it  said,  or 
perhaps  I  have  read  it  somewhere,  that  most 
people  find  it  hard  to  realise  and  to  bear  that. 
If  so,  I  am  no  wiser  than  most  people,  for  I 
find  it  very  hard  indeed." 

Feeling  on  sadly  uncertain  ground,  AVill  did 
what  the  brickdust-coloured  pony  would  have 
done  under  the  same  circumstances — he  jibbed. 

"  Kate,  look  at  the  river  ;  did  you  ever  see 
it  look  more  beautiful  I  Why,  it  just  asks  us 
to  go  out  ujion  it.  Come,  my  dear  ;  it  will  be 
quite  like  old  times." 

Then  he  remembered  that  it  would  never 
again  be  quite  like  old  times,  and  his  lower 
lip  trembled  like  a  woman's. 

But  Kate  did  not  heed  the  slip.  He  had 
been   wiser   than    he    knew    or    desii^ned   to 
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be,  in  the  sudden  change  of  subject.  It  had 
acted  as  does  a  sudden  dash  of  cold  water  in 
the  face  of  a  person  who  is  fainting. 

For  a  while  the  spectres  that  were  haunting 
Kate  retreated. 

She  passed  her  hand  across  her  eyes,  rose  to 
her  feet,  and  looked  out  upon  the  golden  river. 
For  golden  it  was,  flowing  on  between  its 
green  and  flowery  banks,  with  the  trees  bend- 
ing low,  as  if  in  love  towards  its  bright  and 
sparkling  face. 

The  loosestrife  and  the  kingcups  were 
nodding  in  the  breeze  again ;  the  little  moor- 
hens darted  in  and  out  of  the  reeds,  and 
played  hide-and-seek  among  the  osiers ;  and 
there  was  the  boat — Will's  own  boat — bobbing 
sleepily  up  and  down  beside  the  steps. 

"Yes,"  said  Kate,  "let  us  go — not  far,  for  I 
must  not  be  late  in  getting  home  ;  but  as  far  as 
the  narrow  bend  where  the  willows  meet  above 
the  water.  I  should  like  to  see  that  spot  once 
more." 

"  Once  more  !  Ten  times  more — twenty, 
times  more,"  said  Will,   "  I  intend  to  ask  John 
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to  let  me  take  you  out  in  the  l)oat  every  day 
while  I  am  at  home." 

This  was  said  tentatively — shyly,  just  to 
show  his  cousin  Kate  that  he  had  no  idea  of 
dealing  hardly  or  keeping  up  any  ill  feeling 
with  the  man  whom  she  held  so  dear ;  l^ut  he 
laughed,  a  ringing,  boyish  laugh,  as  he  added  : 

"  And  I'll  take  old  Aunt  What's-her-name 
with  us,  if  you  like,  now  and  again." 

He  had  been  wanting  to  make  some  allusion 
to  Miss  Libbie  all  this  time,  just  to  show  that 
— for  Kate's  sake — he  was  going  to  bury  the 
hatchet — deep  down  too — and  trample  the 
earth  hard  above  it. 

There  never  was  a  brighter,  truer,  more 
generous  nature  than  William  Dennis  Pierre- 
point's — never. 

Well  might  Aunt  Cynthia  call  liim  "  bright 
boy "  and  "  sunbeam,"  and  half-a-dozen  other 
pretty  names,  for  such  natures  are  indeed  as 
light  shining  out  in  the  dark  places  of  the 
earth,  and  making  us  in  love  with  humanity 
for  their  sakes. 

Mrs  Dulcimer,  tall  and  stately  in  her  black 
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silk  afternoon  gown,  came  out  on  to  the  lawn 
to  see  her  young  master  and  *'  Miss  Cather- 
ine" embark  in  the  dear  old  "Daffodil."  It 
was  like,  and  it  wasn't  like,  the  dear  old  days 
before  the  old  home  was  broken  up  by  sever- 
ance, death,  and  absence.  Good  Dulce  watched 
them  through  such  a  mist  as  required  her  spec- 
tacles to  be  taken  off  and  carefully  polished  no 
less  than  three  times.  Chloe,  too,  came  out  to 
see  what  was  doing,  and  when  she  heard  the 
rattle  of  the  chain  and  saw  Kate  step  into  the 
stern  and  take  the  rudder-lines,  grew  wildly 
excited.  Chloe  was  torn  in  two.  On  the  one 
side  was  the  longing  to  go  and  sit  at  the 
extreme  end  of  the  Daffodil's  prow  and  feel 
that  the  boat  belonged  to  her ;  on  the  other, 
the  little  mother-heart  yearned  over  the  black- 
faced  babies  in  the  round  basket. 

There  stood  the  little  animal  with  one 
fawn-coloured  foot  raised  in  tremulous  inde- 
cision. 

"  Chloe,  Chloe !  "  cried  Will,  and  she  flew 
to  the  water-side.  Then  some  thought  struck 
her  suddenly,  and,  after  almost  over-balancing 
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herself  headforemost  into  the  river,  she  tore  off 
into  the  house. 

''  Poor  Chloe  !  She  can't  make  up  her  mind 
to  desert  her  family,"  said  Will,  and  shoved 
the  Daffodil  out  from  the  bank. 

The  last  thing  they  saw  as  they  glided  up 
stream  was  Mrs  Dulcimer's  respectful  wav-e  of 
the  hand,  and  a  little  wistful  black  face,  with 
snub  nose  mightily  uplifted,  peeping  round  the 
jamb  of  the  doorway. 

Will's  sculls  caught  the  water  with  strong, 
swift  stroke,  and  the  Daffodil,  making  smooth 
and  rapid  way,  set  the  pretty  shadows  tln'obbing 
as  she  passed.  Birds  sang  overhead,  here 
and  there  a  fish  leapt,  and  on  the  surface  of 
the  river  silver  rings  rose  and  widened  even 
to  the  bank,  kissing  the  feet  of  the  reeds  and 
the  blue-eyed  forget-me-nots. 

The  brown  river-rat  looked  bronzed  and 
ruddy  in  the  sun,  and  as  he  swam,  all  fearless, 
from  marge  to  marge,  "  long  the  track  of  light 
he  left  behind  him,"  for  each  ripple  seemed  a 
shivered  diamond,  and  his  uplifted  nose  floated 
in  a  circling  rainbow. 
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'*  Kate,"  said  Will,  breaking  a  silence  that 
had  lasted  long,  and  that  he  feared — he  knew 
not  why — "  tell  me  some  more  about  that 
droll  girl  with  the  odd  name." 

"  Melissa  ? " 

"  Ah  yes  ;  Melissa."  The  young  scapegrace 
knew  it  all  the  time  ;  indeed,  he  had  it  off 
by  heart.  "  She  must  be  a  good  sort  to  have 
stood  between  you  and  the  old  lady  like  that, 
and  I'm  glad  she  set  down  that  beast  Budd, 
and  kept  him  in  his  right  place." 

Kate  apparently  did  not  hear  the  conclud- 
ing part  of  this  speech.  She  turned  such  a 
sad,  set,  weary  face  upon  Will  by  way  of  reply, 
that  he  took  *three  or  four  strokes  quite  out 
of  rhythm,  and  altogether  conducted  himself 
wholly  unlike  the  accomplished  oarsman  he 
was. 

''Melissa?"  she  said — "oh  yes:  I  will  tell 

you  what  to  say  to  Melissa  if  ever "  (then 

she   corrected  herself)    *'  when   you   see   her. 
Tell  her  I  shall  never  forget  her  and  all  her 
kindness   to   me — never,  wherever  I  may  be 
Do  not  fail  to  tell  her  that." 
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Will  began  to  think  that,  after  all,  silence 
might  be  preferable  to  speech  when  speech 
so  mystified  a  man,  and  made  him  handle  his 
sculls  in  such  a  fashion  as  might  well  result  in 
his  being  taken  for  a  rank  outsider  by  anyone 
walking  on  the  bank. 

"You  are  more  likely  to  see  Miss  Sweet- 
apple  "  (he  had  very  nearly  said  Melissa) 
"  than  I  am." 

"  Am  I  ? "  said  Kate,  and  she  had  such  a 
strange,  eerie  look  about  her  as  she  spoke  that 
he  thought  the  best  thing  he  could  do  was  to 
hold  his  tongue. 

Kate  seemed  quite  content  that  this  should 
be  so.  Her  eyes  rested  quietly  and  dreamily 
on  the  beauteous  scenes  through  which  they 
passed. 

With  every  moment  the  river  grew  more 
golden,  the  shadows  deeper  and  clearer,  the 
sky  more  amethyst  and  opal. 

Now  they  were  under  the  chequered  shadows 
of  the  arching  willows,  where  the  light  was 
all  emerald,  and  the  sunshine  filtering  from 
above  flickered  and  danced  on  the  green  water. 
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Slower  and  slower  beat  the  pulsation  of  the 
sculls,  and  at  last  with  a  soft  bump  the  nose 
of  the  Dafifodil  ran  into  the  mossy  bank. 

This  lovely  shadowy  bower,  roofed  in  by 
the  willows,  was  a  sort  of  creek  into  which 
you  turned,  leaving  the  open  track  of  the 
river.  It  opened  on  to  meadow  lands  now 
starred  with  gilded  buttercups,  the  fair  veronica 
washed  its  blue  eyes  in  its  outermost  ripples, 
and  the  tall  orchids  gazed  at  their  own  reflec- 
tions in  the  shining  mirror  of  its  surface. . 

"  Let  us  rest  here  a  moment,"  said  Kate. 
"  I  want  to  look  at  every  corner  of  Uncle 
Anthony's  green  bower  ;  I  want  to  take  it  in  ; 
to  make  such  a  clear  mind-picture  of  it  that  I 
shall  be  able  to  recall  it  when  I  shut  my  eyes 
and  think  of  it.  Will,  do  you  remember  it 
was  here  we  brouo^ht  him  the  last  time  of  all  ? 
I  think  I  can  see  now  the  smile  with  which  he 
looked  all  round  the  screen  of  tender  leaves, 
through  which  the  sunsliine  dropped,  and  said, 
with  such  a  happy  sigh,  '  How  beautiful  I '  I 
am  glad  we  came  here  to-day  ;  I  am  glad  I 
have  seen  the  place  again." 
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"  Which  thou  canst  do,  cousin  mine,  many 
times  and  oft,  an  thou  wilt.  John  may  find 
time  to  come  too,  may  he  not  ?  and  we  might 
even  bring  Miss  —  Miss  Elizabeth,  mightn't 
we  ?  Only  that  she  looks  like  a  sort  of  person 
who  would  be  sea-sick,  even  in  the  Daffodil.'" 

It  suddenly  dawned  upon  him  that  he  might 
as  well  suggest  escorting  the  whole  Low 
Cross  family  at  once,  for  Kate  was  not  listen- 
ing, did  not  hear  him. 

"  Let  us  go  back  now,"  she  said,  with  a 
regretful,  lingering  glance  round  the  green 
bower  of  gently-stirring  leaves ;  "  I  must  not 
be  late  in  getting  home." 

They  shot  out  from  the  shimmer  of  the  pale, 
emerald  radiance,  and  were  soon  on  the  broad 
breast  of  lovely  Thames. 

Will,  watching  Kate  still,  saw  that  she 
seemed  to  be  gazing  somewhere  very  far  away 
— into  the  vista  of  the  past,  he  fancied.  If  he 
spoke  to  her  she  answered  in  a  calm  and  quiet 
voice,  and  then  lapsed  into  silence,  as  might 
one  roused  from  sleep,  who  speaks  dreamily, 
and  falls  to  sleeping  again. 
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In  reality  to  her  the  sculls,  as  with  gentle 
strength  they  cut  the  water,  seemed  to  fall 
and  rise  with  a  strange  rhythm,  of  which  the 
burden  ran  :  "To  be  at  rest — to  be  at  rest — at 
rest — at  rest." 

As  a  child's  trouble  dies  beneath  the  pressure 
of  a  mother's  hand,  Kate's  sorrows  and  per- 
plexities seemed  to  sink  into  quietude  under 
the  soft  beat  of  that  slumberous  refrain. 

The  sun-bright  river,  Will's  dear,  kind  face 
opposite  to  her,  all  grew  to  be,  as  it  were,  part 
and  parcel  of  a  dream — some  phase  and  pic- 
ture through  which  she  was  gliding  to  reach 
a  place  of  silence  and  of  peace. 

"To  be  at  rest — to  be  at  rest,"  that  was 
what  the  river  said. 

Ah,  how  she  lono-ed  for  rest — rest  from  the 
turmoil  and  the  strife — rest  from  the  hot  pulse 
of  life  that  beat  in  upon  her  brain,  dazing  her 
sight,  and  making  her  reel  as  she  stepped. 
It  had  all  been  a  mistake,  those  passing  sweet 
days  of  love's  most  sweet  uncertainties  and 
tender  fears,  that  time  to  which  she  could 
look  back  as  to  a  new  creation. 
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Might  she  not  then  have  cried  with  noble 
Portia : — 

"  O  Love,  be  moderate ;  allay  thy  ecstasy ; 
In  measure  rain  thy  joy :  scant  this  excess. 
I  feel  too  much  thy  blessing :  make  it  less, 
For  fear  I  surfeit." 

And  was  all  the  memory  of  those  days  to  be 
as  a  fair  thing  blighted?  Was  it  true  that 
she  had  best  have  turned  her  lips  aside  from 
the  sweet  chalice  offered  to  them  ?  Were  the 
days  by  the  sea,  when  she  and  John  were 
first  given  wholly  each  to  the  other,  when 

"  Love  took  up  the  harp  of  life. 
And  smote  on  all  the  chords  with  might," 

when  passion  pulsed  in  the  throb  and  fall  of 
the  wave  on  the  shore,  and  the  silver  moon- 
light, kissing  the  sea,  seemed  an  emblem  of 
two  hearts  closely  drawn  together  for  all  time 
— was  that  blessed  time  overshadowed  too  by 
the  sorrow  that  had  now  come  to  pass  ?  Was 
it  true  that  in  the  end  it  would  have  been 
better  had  ^'  like  wed  witli  like  " — had  John 
mated  with  his  own  kind,  and  she  with  hers  ? 
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Kate  would  never  have  admitted  even  the 
possibility  of  these  things,  though  all  the 
voices  of  all  the  world  had  combined  to 
declare  them  so,  only  for  one  thing ;  only 
because  John — her  love,  her  darling,  her  hus- 
band— had  been  conscious  of  a  discord,  had 
felt  the  price  he  had  paid  for  his  happiness 
too  great ;  had,  doubtless  in  some  moment  of 
heat  and  unrest,  let  others  into  the  secret  of 
his  misgivings. 

Everything  was  wrong,  herself  included. 
It  would  have  been  better  for  John  Granger 
had  he  never  seen  her.  She  would  not  allow 
the  converse  of  this.  No !  All  she  had 
suflfered,  all  she  was  suffering,  and  a  thousand- 
fold added  to  it,  was  not  too  dear  a  price  for 
the  joy  that  she  had  known,  not  by  one  single 
jot  or  tittle  ;  but  the  sad  part  of  it  was  that 
she  could  not  suffer  alone.  John  had  to 
endure  his  share.  She  could  not  undo  the 
past.  Well,  she  must  try  to  spare  him  in  the 
future. 

As  they  reached  the  boathouse  Mrs  Dulci- 
mer, full  of  matronly  anxiety  for  Kate,  came 
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down  to  the  bank,  eager  to  greet  them.  She 
helped  Mrs  John  to  land,  and  inquired  if  she 
were  not  tired. 

'^  It's  all  very  well  to  take  plenty  of  exercise, 
Miss  Catherine,"  she  said,  with  a  confidential 
air  ;  "  but  it  must  be  done  with  conservancy." 

Kate  looked  into  the  kindly  old  face,  and 
Dulce  saw  with  terror  something  like  tears  in 
her  eyes. 

"  Come  in  and  get  a  cup  of  tea  before  you 
start  home — do,"  she  said  hurriedly.  "  Here's 
Chloe  out  of  herself  at  seeing  you  back.  She 
was  in  two  minds,  was  Chloe,  not  knowing 
whether  to  go  or  stay ;  but  she  settled  herself 
down  with  the  puppies  quite  contemptible-like 
after  you  were  clean  out  of  sight." 

Kate  hardly  noticed  the  quaint  "  derange- 
ment of  epitaphs  "  in  these  kindly  suggestions. 
She  would  have  no  tea ;  she  wanted  to  get 
home ;  and  Will,  something  scared  by  her 
pallor  and  the  calm,  quiet  voice  so  unlike  her 
old,  impulsive,  vehement  self,  yielded  to  her 
wish,  and  after  changing  his  clothes  quickly, 
set  off  with  her  en  route  for  Kensino-ton.     He 
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noticed  the  same  silence,  the  same  dreamy  look, 
all  the  way.  He  told  her  that  the  authorities 
at  the  Foreign  Office  had  given  him  some  weeks' 
grace ;  he  should  see  her  again,  many  times, 
before  he  really  got  into  harness.  She  slipped 
her  hand  into  his,  and  it  struck  cold  to  him 
through  her  glove  ;  but  she  did  not  say  she 
was  glad. 

*'  It  is  that  horrible  old  woman  she  is  afraid 
of,"  he  said  to  himself,  adding  mentally  an 
anat?iema  that  was  just  as  well  not  uttered 
aloud. 

But  when,  on  their  arrival,  the  "horrible 
old  woman  "  came  hastily  to  the  door  to  meet 
them,  lo  I  like  Bottom,  she  was  "translated." 
Her  face  looked  pinched  and  worn — that  is, 
more  pinched  and  more  worn  than  it  usually 
did.  Besides  this,  Miss  Libbie  looked  afraid. 
And  her  civility  to  Mr  Pierrepoint  was 
something  almost  painful. 

"  Tea's  all  ready  spread,"  she  said  ;  "  come 
in  and  bide — do." 

For  Will  had  made  as  though  he  would  take 
leave  of  his  cousin. 
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"  I  cannot,"  he  said  regretfully.  *'  I  will 
come  to-morrow  ;  tell  John  I'll  come  to- 
morrow. I  haven't  seen  him  yet.  I  must  rush 
off  now  to  Whitehall ;  I  have  an  appointment 
there.  Miss — Miss  Elizabeth,  I  think  my 
cousin  is  overtired  ;  take  care  of  her." 

Then  he  kissed  Kate — Miss  Libbie,  in  her 
present  state  of  mind,  would  have  been  glad  if 
he  had  kissed  her  too — and  then  he  was  off. 
Kate  watched  him  from  the  steps  with  such  a 
wistful,  weary  look  upon  her  face  that  even 
Miss  Libbie  was  softened. 

"  Come  in,  my — my  dear,"  she  said  ;  "  the 
tea  is  spread." 

But  Kate  shook  her  head,  and  went  straio^ht 
in  upstairs  to  her  own  room.  Miss  Libbie, 
following,  when  she  was  half-way  up  heard 
the  key  turn  in  the  lock,  whereat  Thomas 
Granger's  sister  wished  with  all  her  heart — 
and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  it,  though  it  had 
some  nasty  black  spots — that  she  were  once 
more  safe  with  ''  brother,"  even  in  his  gruffest 
moods,  and  had  never  come  "  to  see  London 
town  before  she  died." 
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John  was  to  have  come  home  to  dinner  that 
night ;  but  there  was  a  telegram  to  saj  he  was 
detained,  and  could  not  get  away  until  nine. 

When  he  did  come  he  was  jaded  and  done. 
Life  is  not  all  smooth  lines  even  to  a  **  rising  " 
and  successful  man.  Things  had  not  gone  to 
his  liking,  and,  late  as  it  was,  there  were  letters 
that  must  be  written. 

He  was  bending  over  his  desk  when  the 
door  opened  softly  and  his  wife  came  in. 

"  You  look  tired,  my  darling,"  he  said. 
"  Sit  down  here  by  me  while  I  write  ;  I  shan't 
be  long  about  it." 

So  Kate  took  her  place  on  a  little  low  chair 
that  was  called  "  her  own,"  and  then  he 
noticed  that  she  had  her  morning  dress  on,  and 
looked  even  more  tired  than  he  had  at  first 
supposed.  He  put  his  finger  under  her  round 
white  chin,  and  tilted  the  dear  face  up  to  his 
own. 

"  What  have  you  been  doing  to  tire  yourself 
so  ?"  he  said,  affecting  a  playful  sternness. 

"  I  have  been  out  with  Will  on  the  river." 

His  hand  fell ;  he  bent  low  over  his  papers. 
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That  was  it,  was  it  ? 

Kate  had  been  with  her  cousin,  and  who 
might  say  what  trying  turn  the  interview 
could  not  have  taken  ? 

"  He  said  I  was  to  tell  you  he  should  come 
— to-morrow." 

Surely  Kate  had  been  hurrying  downstairs 
at  a  break-neck  pace,  for  her  breath  came 
strangely  short,  and  he  could  see  the  shimmer 
of  the  sweat  that  beaded  on  her  brow. 

Awhile  she  spoke  of  this  thing  or  that ; 
then,  drawing  a  long,  shuddering  breath,  she 
drew  his  hand  against  her  face,  laying  her 
cheek  against  it  tenderly. 

*^  Sweetheart,"  she  said,  speaking  almost  in 
a  whisper  —  ''  my  sweetheart  —  my  love  ! " 
Then  her  mood  changed.  '*  I  am  not  very 
good  to-night,  John,  interrupting  you  like  this  ; 
I  .  .  .  will  .  .  .  go  .  .  .  now." 

The  words  dropped  slowly  from  lips  as  white 
as  the  rose  that  nestled  at  her  throat,  and  cfave 
out  its  scent  so  sweetly. 

"  Do,  dear,"  said  John,  looking  at  her  witli 
loving,  anxious  eyes  ;  "  I  will  follow  quickly." 
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"  Will  you  ? "  she  said,  and  stood  there  at 
the  open  door  with  such  a  look  upon  her  face 
as  might  have  made  his  heart  stand  still  in  his 
breast  had  he  seen  it ;  but  the  shaded  lamp 
upon  the  desk  left  a  disc  of  gloom  outside  its 
own  circle  of  light. 

The  letters  he  had  to  write  that  night  took 
John  Granger  longer  than  he  had  imagined.  It 
was  late  when  the  last  one  was  signed  and 
sealed,  and  the  house  was  quiet  and  still,  Miss 
Libbie  having  gone  to  her  room,  and  the 
servants  to  bed. 

After  seeing  that  all  was  safe  as  to  bolts  and 
bars,  John  went  quickly  upstairs,  opening  the 
door  of  his  chamber  softly  so  as  not  to  disturb 
the  dear  sleeper  within.  He  need  not  have 
been  so  tenderly  cautious,  there  was  no  one 
there ;  and  something  struck  him  as  strange 
and  unfamiliar  in  all  the  surroundings — what, 
he  could  not  tell. 

He  passed  on  to  his  dressing-room — empty 
also. 

Not  quite,  though,  for,  placed  uj)on  the 
mantelshelf  so  as  to  catch  the  eye  at  once,  was 
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a  letter  addressed  to  liimself  in  liis  Wx 
handwriting.  Another  moment  and  such  a  cry 
rang  through  the  quiet  house  as  brought  Miss 
Libbie  rushing  from  her  room  ;  only,  however, 
to  find  herself  grasped  by  the  arm  with  a  force 
that  at  any  other  time  would  have  made  her 
scream  aloud. 

She  found  herself  led,  or  rather  dragged, 
into  the  empty  bedroom,  and  the  dooi  closed 
and  locked. 

"  Now  tell  me  what  you  know  of  all  this — 
what  hand  you  have  had  in  it!  Where  has 
my  wife  gone  ? " 

Alas !  Miss  Libbie's  face  had  been  her  own 
accuser.     Guilt  was  written  in  every  line  of  ■ 
Never  was  so  scared,  so  trembling,  so  misera^^ 
a  cjreature  as  Miss  Libbie  Granger,  of  Low  Cro,^ 
Farm,  at  that  moment. 

John  looked  so  wild,  so  thoroughly  capable 
of  shaking  the  words  out  of  her  if  she  ^^*^  ^^^ 
speak  of  her  own  free  will,  that  she  sta"'"^^  -^d 
out : 

"  I,  John — what  should  I  have  do  wit' 
What  should  1  know  about  it  ? " 
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"■"  "  Your  face  betrays  you,"  he  cried.  "  You 
must  have  driven  her  desperate  before  she 
would  have  left  me — me  whom  she  loved, 
unworthy  as  I  am,  dearer  than  life  itself — me 
whom  she  called  her  'sweetheart'  not  two 
hours  ago.  Speak,  woman !  Tell  me,  what 
have  you  done  f  " 

The  worst  had  happened.     Miss  Libbie  had 
been  called  a  "  woman." 

But  she  was  past  resenting  anything.     She 

never  knew  how  it  was  that  she  found  herself 

down  on  her  two  knees  on  the  carpet,  holding 

up  her  trembling  hands   as  to  one  about  to 

trike  and  take  her   life.      She   never   knew 

what  she  said,  or  how  she  made  confession  of 

'long  that  she  knew  must  be  beyond  forgive- 

less,  or  what  she  kept  back  from  that  insimct 

)f  self-preservation  that  never  failed  her. 

When  she  told  John  of  the  meeting  between 

nd   her   young   cousin,    and   that   she 

[  ibbie)  had  accused  her  of  "  making  too 

,  John  was  like  one  distraught. 

/ou  said  that  to  her — you  spoke  to  her  as 

vou    might   to    a   scullery-wench — to   her,  to 
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Kate — my  wife  !      My  God  !  it  is  terrible — it 
is  beyond  belief !  " 

The  only  signs  that  told  of  poor,  misguided 
Kate's  footsteps  were  the  scattered  petals  of 
the  rose  that  John  had  noticed  at  her  breast 
when  she  left  him. 

There  they  were — one  here,  another  there — 
on  the  stairs,  in  the  hall,  and  when  John 
rushed  out  wildly  to  the  gate,  three  or  four  lay 
on  the  garden  pathway. 

He  had  to  stoop  and  seek  them  by  the 
glimmer  of  the  gas-lamp  overhead,  and  as  he 
raised  them  he  pressed  them  to  his  lips  and 
sobbed,  though  no  merciful  tear  softened  the 
burning  light  of  his  strained  eyes. 

"We  have  lost  time  already,"  he  said,  a 
horrible  fear,  that  he  would  not  clothe  in  words, 
thrilling  him  through  and  through  ;  "let  me 
go — let  me  go." 

For  Miss  Libbie  was  clinging  to  him,  begging 
and  praying  to  be  "  let  see  "  the  letter  he  had 
found. 

She  was  remorseful,  frightened  almost  out  of 
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her  life,  but  still  curious  as  ever.  For  all 
answer  lie  crumpled  the  paper  into  his  pocket, 
crammed  his  hat  on  his  head,  bade  her  keep 
her  tongue  still  and  not  alarm  the  servants,  and 
was  gone  out  into  the  night,  where  the  cloud- 
drifts  floated  across  a  fitful  moon. 

We  have  seen  Miss  Libbie  in  all  sorts  of 
equivocal  and  unpleasant  positions ;  we  have 
seen  her  playing  the  meanest  parts,  guilty  of 
the  cruellest  wrongs,  but  indeed  it  may  be 
safely  said  she  made  some  expiation  for  her  sins 
during  that  long  and  lonely  night  of  solitary 
vigil. 
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